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Ninon de Lenclos, Madame de Maintenon, Primarily intended as a record book, sup 
Catherine the Great, George Sand, Sarah Bern- ™enung ng arty volumes of Lincoln's let Af 
hardt and other fascinating ladies are deftly por- ‘he teader finds an extraordinarily vivid : In 
trayed by the author of “Damaged Souls.” connected narrative from 1834 to 1865. ‘ 
Illustrated, $3.50 Miustrated, 
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SHOOT LINCOLN 
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by WV. Je Ferguson W 
“Winnifred King Rugg has marshalled her The story of the former call boy at the Fo D 
facts with admirable insight. Ic is a model piece Theatre who saw the whole tragedy from , 
of Colonial history and of maid dramatic stage and who describes it with the artless sin T 
visualization.” —Baston Transcript. $3.50  plicity. Limited edition of 1,000 copies, lavish 
illustrated. 
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through the Levant. Lavishly illustrated, $7.50 much illuminating material on post-war con 

_ ditions and diplomacy in the Near East. 
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BRITANNICA 


‘\NTHUSIASM for this completely neu 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has literally 
\merica overnight. 


foremost critics, educators, leaders in 
ik of life agree that for old and young 
s new model encyclopaedia contains 
tional opportunities of an entirely new 


President James R. Angell, writing in The Saturday 
terature, declares: “The more carefully I 
xamined the text, the more profound has be- 
ny admiration for this great monument to 
n intelligence. 
Pictorial illustration has been carried further than 
ny comparable work within my knowledge 
The editor has secured a high order of clarity in his 
The result is a te of consuming interest 
ne which establishes a standard that will long 
in unchallenged.” 


Professor William Lyon Phelps writes: “Every 
ld containing these volumes is in contact with 
the lite of today more intimately than by the radio.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature says editorially: 
[he 14th Edition brings a — sense of a new 
vorld, new air, new minds... In its frank simplifica- 
of difficult matters, in its inclusiveness of the 
petty with the dignified great, in its clear intent 
serviceable to everybody, this encyclopaedia is 
ople’s university in a modern democracy.” 


set 


3,500 Famous Contributors 
15,000 Illustrations 


T HIS superb 14th Edition has been made new from 

r to cover at a cost exceeding $2,000,000. It 

Sa ernized, humanized Britannica. More interest- 

with articles by 3,500 world-famous authorities. 

Mor ortul—with 15,000 new illustrations. More 

il than ever—with every word keyed to the 
{this modern age. 
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it brings a new enthusiasm for learning, wider inter4 
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stantly accessible the knowledge and experience of 
experts on all the myriad divisions of business, gov- 
ernment, finance, law. For women, it has the latest 
and best information on housekeeping, home decora- 
tion, bringing up children, and all cultural hobbies. 
For children, it helps with school work, brings out 
unsuspected talents, and provides an endless fund of) 
fascinating things to make and do 


Extremely Low Price 


Mass production has brought the new Britannica 
within the reach of every American family. You can j 
now own it for less than any wholly new Britannica |! 
published in the last 60 years! Easy payments if de- 
sired. A deposit of only $5 brings the 24 volumes 
with the bookcase table to your home. 
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Send for our Free 56-page booklet illustrated with 
color plates, maps and specimen pages from the 
NEW Britannica. It gives full details. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Just fill out the handy coupon 
and mail today. 
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“Coronet” and “Laughing Boy,” ar 
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+} { ¢ mot 
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t marries a f- 
\n It is not bl 
tt t of us metals, 
net in Mr. Komroft’s stot s been lost in 
tl SeVvel centuries of European history 
thi M the story courses, while It 
st 1 t hands of Laughing Boy 
Both novels with the swift movement ofte! 


much to readers who have tired of “static” 
fiction, though their incidents ind temper are 
entirely different. Mr. Komr ff is at his best 
sombre or gruesome scenes of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, Mr. La Farg« 
n showing an exuberant young Indian en- 
raged in the sp rited contests or grave cere- 

“Laughing Boy” should 


monies of his tribe. 
he a strong candidate for this vear’s Pulitzer 
Prize. Its descriptions ar¢ delightfully fresh, 


though it often appears naive when the author 
attempts to sound the depths of his characters. 

LL OUR YESTERDAYS stands apart 
d from other “war books” in the way it is 
and in what it tells. As we are fortu- 
an example of Mr. Tomlin- 


written 
nate in having 


son’s fine prose among the contents of this 
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magazine, it is unnecessary here to s 
of his stvle. “All Our Yesterdays” 
Great War by a del 

proach through Boer-War England 


England of the opening century. It 


vith th s of young journalists 
rounds, which take one of them, 
fore 1914, to the outer edge of 
it never, even in the heart of tl 
yond t fatal reach of imperial 
It is this stor f what went 1 t 
netrati! ts almost impass 
wint of the narrat The 
+ 
t nade clear that women as a ¢ 
let off from respons vility f 
tastrophe. And in t war \ 
men wh d stood ( 
crowd 1n the pl ced ig event 
minister, the clergyman of troubied 1 
two newspaper men—lose their stat 
mportan< most, as individuals 
eV | riant V ho result ( 
verous game men play d, to tram 
underfoot. This is not a book that 


casually read, or that once r 


dismissed from one’s conscienc 


\ RS. WHARTON has set ! 
L standards for fiction to W! 


natural to refer her work. I enjoved “H 
River Bracketed” more than “The Cl 
less than her “Age of Innocenc« ” an 
the stories in “Old New York.” T} 


usual warmth in the tragic history 


voung novelist’s wife in this latest 
in the portrait of his evangelist 
mother. There is unusual vividness 
presentation of another actor in it: t 
tered house above the River with 
musky smell of old disused books 
ghostly solitude of a_ habitation d 
which is so much more oppress! V' 
solitude of the desert. And Mrs. Whart 


never, I believe, written better dialos 
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American ‘Political Leaders 


Ling portrait of an attractive personality, with a vigorous account 


i new view of the final phases of reconstruction, the financial history of the 


eform work of Haves. 


IN SEARCH OF 
SCOTLAND 


By I. V. Morton 


iuuthor of “In Search of 
ind” in a delightful new 
is a vivid and amusing 

e tothe charmsand historic 
of Seotland. “Makes 
wonderful, beautiful pano- 
live 


1 of our country 


iin.” writes Thomas John- 
Secretary for 


Illustrated, $3.00 


nder 


Scotland. 


SPAIN 
\ Companion to Spanish Studies 
kdited by E. Allison Peers 


This book provides a standard 
book of reference on Spain for 
Fight 


combined to 


eaders and travellers. 
cholars have 

esent a picture which does 
full justice to twentieth cen- 


tury Spain. $4.00 


April is 


\ group of lives of American Political I eaders since 1860, done by noted authors. 
under the general editorial supervision of ALLAN NEVINS 


scheduled for ear ly 


Phe initial volume 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES: 


STATESMAN OF REUNION 
By H. J. ECKENRODI 


A full, accurate and literally brilliant biography 


of the disputed election of 
and the 
Illustrated. $5.00 


seventies 


THE THING: Why I Am A Catholie 
By G. K. Chesterton 


\ group of spirited papers on contemporary philosophic = and re 


ligious beliefs in which Chesterton presents a militant defense 


of his faith and a brilliant discussion of present-day religious 


tendencies. 

ANCIENT 
EXPLORERS 

By M. Carey and 

BE. Warmington 

A book which discusses aims 
and methods of ancient pio- 
neers of travel with their actual 


record of discovery. $4.00 


THE PRINT 
COLLECTOR 
By Muriel Clayton 
Fascinating information about 
wood engraving, line, mezzo- 
tint, stipple, aquatint engrav- 
ing, color prints, lithography, 
ete.. as well as valuable hints 
for the collector. 

Lavishly illustrated, $4.00 


LOOK TO THE EAST 


By krederick Palmer 


\ fursighted and provocative book on the Far Eastern situation. 
Basing his conclusions on evidence gathered at first hand, he states 


be forced to. 


frankly that if we do not willingly look to the East, we may soon 


$3.00 
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THE MAGIC. OF 
THE STARS 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Under Maeterlinck’s magical 
touch, the most profound dis- 
coveries of 


scrence, its most 


daring theories and specula- 


tions, lose their austerity and 


their technicality, welding 
themselves into a story of per 


fect beauty. $2.50 


A HISTORY OF 
MUSIC 

By Grace Gridley Wilm 
A completely informative work 
on great composers and their 
works: the evolution of instru- 
ments: the main forms of 
music: the systems of notation, 
Combines scholarship with 
charm of narrative. 


Illustrated, $3.00 
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rs in Chapter XX. One can hear every 
it t f from the speaker's lips, ind 

tl test changes that pass across the i! 


IVOUAN OF ANDROS is like a 


lanagra figure. One comes back 

t vy so small a mould 

, n f th ret vitalit 
ni ! t rth. 

t Andrian Woman lik th 

ut t weak in ft bles. She 1 lates on 


1] who in return for a great service was il- 
owed by the gods to revisit, as he gt itly de- 
ired to do, a day of his youth in the life 
fore death. But foreknowing the end of 
hat dav and having the vision of an immortal 
te was overcome by sadness at what he saw: 
he dull routine, the petty contentions, and 
he constant cares that defeated the attempts 
f the people about him to hold fast to the 


wood of living or to communicate it one to 
nother. They are so involved in its technique 
hat they fail to master its art. So, he thought, 
hey too are dead. 

The book permits us to live for a day in 
he Greek world that lay about the hollow of 
the Mediterranean and Aegean on the eve of 
the Christian era. Of Virgil’s country Mr. 
Wilder wrote in “The Cabala”’: “The land 
that has inspired sentiment in the poet ulti- 
mately receives its sentiment from him.” 
His island of Brynos is the land of Sophocles 
and Plato and the Aesculapian cult, where 
Chrvsis and the Priest of the story have 
learned the meaning of Oedipus’ words at 
Colonus that all suffering— 
though both live and do their vood deeds with- 
out the comfort of the Christian assurance. 

Around them is a civilization w hich is com- 
we know, to an end, a transmutation— 


rigid Greek society with its free 


love assuages 


ing, 
the jealous, 

citizens and below them its slaves ane out- 
casts. There is a sense of nearing doom as 
well as a happy premonition in the air, by 


which the young man Pamphilus is troubled 


und stirred. At the centre of his distur 
» complication of personal relations 


conflict of lovalties between diverge 


of life. His family are of the ruli 
ind he is devoted to his father. Th 
who has awakened his mind and t 
wins his love ar utcasts from ar 
land. His own me is fortified wit 
1 d on every side against the t t 
vasion of aliens; Chrysis makes of 
fold to shelter forlorn “sheep,” s 


money she tak 


the well-born young islanders who 

out. She recites to them the prayer ot 5 
in the Phaedrus, dreaming of bett 
Not all the intimations that Chrysis f 
more excellent way to supervene a! 
realized. At a banquet one of her guest 
life would be like in 


‘Why,’ she said at once, ‘ther 


‘ 


‘what two th 


years.” 
be no more war.’ 

The fate of this Woman of Andros, 
Mr. Wilder brings out of the shadow 
Terence’s comedy into the light of ou 
is a hard fate. Nevertheless, she wishes 
death to be remembered by Pamphilus, ° 
Herald for the future,” as one who h 
seen the worst praised all things, “the 
and the dark.” After her death and th d 
of her sister, whom he loved, Pamp! 
thought of her words to a bereaved f1 
“You were happy with her once; do not d 
that the conviction at the heart of your 
ness was as real as the conviction at th 
of vour sorrow.” And so the youth 
fable of ancient Greece takes courage 
forward in the moonlit dusk of the old 
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towards the clear morning that the W 
of Andros hoped for. To the loving 
may still, perhaps, be seen ahead. Or a1 
think that we too are dead? 

Some have spoken of Mr. Wilder’s 
as philosophic, paying him a doubtful « 
ment; as if an artist would care to el 
i system of thought who held in his | 
divining-rod to seek for its sources. H 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE OUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


RGINIA PLuvrarcn, 4y Puitie ALEXANDER Tue Srory oF EvoLution: Facts anp 
Unive North Ca Na IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE, 
2 vols. 681 pp. $7.5: C. GruEenBERG, Van Nostrand, 473 
ce Tactics or Napoiron, 1806-1808, Thr BLocKapE, 1914-1918, 
H. Br PrERI Lp, ( } e Pre 3995 (sUICHARD, ind edited 
pp. 16 urRNER, Appleton. 321 pp. $3.5 
) 
Prosprriry, | ror My1 y SruarT CHASE, France, A Nation oF Parriors, ( 
C’. Boni, 188 pp. 75¢. J. H. Hares, Co/umbia Press. 487 } 
Cursrerton, Dodd, Mead. 255 pp. $2.5 Herpert Hopi 
THe Leact Councizt Action, /y T. P tions by the Auruor, wtth 26 tllust 
Conweti-Evans, Oxf Press. 291 pp. $5 maps, Putnam. 376 pp. $5. 
| Pronipirion AND PRosPERITY y SAMUEI or Puitosopuy, 
| CrowrHer, Day. 81 pp. $1. Hockina, Scridner. 462 pp. $2.5 
| THe Evotution or War: A Srupy or irs Rout GERMANY’s Domestic AND Foreicn Pot 
IN Earty Socirrivs, dy Maurice R, Davir, Orro Hoerzscu, Yale Press. 116 
Yale P . 391 pp. $4. rye 
Tur New Caruonic Dictionary IPLETI Harvard Press. 401 pp. $4 
Work oF REFERENCE ON E.verRY SUBJECT IN 
, Matrer, LirE aND VALuE, dy C. E. M 
Lire, Traprrion, Rires, SYMBOLISM, Ort 
xford ress. 10 pp. $0. 
Devorions, Htsrory, Law 4 rt 
DIocEsEs. Missions, CENTERS, INsriru- Tue Oruer Sipe or GovERNMENT, 
riONS, ORGANIZATIONS, STATISTIC OF THI LAWRENCE, Scribner. 285 pp. $2. 
Her Parr Promovinc ‘Tue Crtry oF To-morrow AND ITs PLANNID 
Science, Art, Epucation, Soc1aL WELFARE, Le Corpuster, translation and introdu 
Moras anno Civitizarion, compiled and ed- FrepERICK ETcHe.uys, é//ustrated, Pa 
ited under the direction of ConvE B, PALLEN, Clarke. 302 pp- $7.50. 
OHN |]. Wynne, aad Oruers, under the aus- 


pice f "Tue Eprrors oF THE CATHOLK 
Universal Knowledge Founda- 


nN. 1073 pp. $10 


Tueory oF KNowLepcE, CLAREN 

vinc Lewis, Scribner. 446 pp. $3. 
Mopern A Hisroricat 

oF RESEARCHES AND THEoRIEs C 

rHE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Mastrerinc A Merroponts: PLANNING THE Fvu- 
i rURE OF THE New York Rearon, /y R. | 


Durrus, t//ustrated, Harper. 302 pp. $3. 


ror Macrpnuerson, Oxford Pre 131 
Tue Living Minp, Warner Frre, Dial Pre 
| 
| 217 pp. $2.¢0 
rps \ Maaic Spapres: THE RoMANCE oF 
jg } rHE A y R. V. D. Macorrin and 
y Denna Frank Furmine, Putuam. 325 pp. 
| $3 Holt. 348 pp. $5. 
Two Frontier \ Srupy in Hitsrorical Pur Livine Past, oy Joun Merriam, 
trated, Si ribner. 144 pp. $2. 
PsyCHOLOGY, y Joun FLETCHER, 44 PI 
: ( wd-McCann. 377 pp. $2. SCIENCE AND THE NEw CIVILIZATION, R 
Scridner. 194 pp. $2 
‘Tue Laspor Intunerion, /y Fenix Frank- Mi 4 PI 
FURTER NatHan GreENE, Mae [ur DeveLopMENT oF Harvarp Uns 
343 $5 1869-1929, edited dy SamurL 
sy ¢ 
Na NAI { AND INTERNATIONALISM HeEr- on, Harvard I pp. PO. 
BERT ApvAMs . 273 pp. $2. Unrrep Starrs oF THE WorLpD 
I INFLI oF CHRIST IN TH \NCIENT PARISON BETWEEN THE Lract N 
Wor.p. l. R. Grover, Yale Press. 122 pp. AND THE UwniTep STATES OF AM 
$1.50 Pa Oscar NEWFANG, Putnam. 284 pp 
Irish Narionauiry, ALick SropFoRD GREEN, Wuen THe Wesr 1s Gone, FREDERIK 
H 253 pp. $1.25. son, Holt. 137 pp. $2. 
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ee Important and Significant Books 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN CULTURE 
The Great Renewal: 
1543-1687 
By PRESERVED SMITH 


Cornell University 


Volume One 


accurate and variegated survey of the in- 
tual progress of Western culture as a 
Discusses in vivid detail the growth 

the sciences, the emergence of modern phi- 
sophy, and the renascence of the freedom of 
ught in social problems and in art. $5.00 


STENDHAL 
The Life of an Egoist 
By RUDOLF KAYSER 


\ fine biography of the author of “The Red and 
the Black” and the French predecessor of the 

dern psychological writers. Reads as easily as 
$3.00 


noVy el. 


ESSAYS TOWARD TRUTH 
Kdited by K. A. Robinson, W. B. 


ressey and J. D. McCallum. 
Dartmouth College 


An excellent collection of essays by leading 
English and American writers on the varying 
ispects of the American college, the American 
nind, religion, politics, science, and literature. 
\ provocative and critical evaluation of mod- 
rn life. $2.00 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
(Revised Edition) 
By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Research Director, Foreign Policy Association 


Discusses the complex problems of nationalism 
| internationalism, the various phases of 
perialism, and the different aspects of inter- 

ional disputes. The whole chien is treated 

th the penetration and freedom of the im- 

itive historian. $5.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


STUDIES IN MATTHEW 
By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON 


Yale University 


Professor Bacon's matured judgment about the 
origin, history, and significance of the Gospel 
“according to” Matthew. His own translation 
of Matthew is presented here for the first time 

$5.00 


THE GROWTH AND DE- 
CADENCE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By J. ALLEN SMITH 


With an Introduction by Vernon Louis 
Parrington 


An incisive and critical study of constitutional 
government. Analyzes the conservative aspects 
of the Constitution and its legalistic interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court. A highly provo- 
cative book from the liberal standpoint. $3.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By CLARK WISSLER 


American Museum of Natural History 


An anthropological approach to the study of 
primitive society. Professor Wissler presents 
the latest achievements in anthropological re- 
search, and guides the student to an orientation 
in human society as a whole. $3.50 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 
By HENRY EVELYN BLISS 


Associate Librarian, College of the 
City of New York 


“Mr. Bliss has made a monumental contribution 
not only to library science but to the organiza 
tion of our thought Dean William F. Russell 


$5.00 


NEW YORK 


HOLT 


‘ 


ONE PARK AVENUEB 
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‘HE Corripors oF Time: THE Way OF THE 
Sea, 6y Harotp Peake and Hersert Joun 
| Freure, Yale Press. vol. vi. 168 pp. $2. 
| ‘we New Epucarion 1n THE SovieT REPUBLIC, 
éy Atsertr P. Pinxevircn, tr. dy N. Perw- 
MuTTER, edited by G. S. Counts, Day. 403 
pp- $4. 


toMANCE OF ‘THE Macutne, Sy Micuaer Pupin, 


| Scribner. 111 pp. $1. 

Europe, E. Rapparp, 
|| preface by Evwarv M. House, Yale Press. 309 
|. pp- $3. 

nN Wortp Community; THE SUPREME TasK OF 
| THE TwentietH Century, 4y JoHn HeEr- 
} MAN RANDALL, Stokes. 294 pp. $2.50. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Critique or Love, 4y Fritz Wirre 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 

Junere Porrraits, Devia J. AKELEY 
trated, Macmillan. 251 pp. $3.50. 

My Tropicat Air CastTLeE, Nature 
PanaMa, Sy FRANK M. CHAPMAN, wit 
ings by Francis L. JAQUES and photog 
the AuTuor, Appleton. 417 pp. $5. 


Tue Women or Catro: SCENES OF 
Orient, 4y DE NERVAL, 
and introduction by Conravd 


Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols. 683 pp. $7.5 


Visir witH Me, 4y Duan Gopar M 
HE \p )LESCENT His ConFuict AND Esc APES KERJI, illustrated, Dutton. 298 pp. $3.5 
oy SIDNEY I. Scuwas and BorpDEN VEEDER, 
Appleton. 265 pp. $3 AND PictatL: NONCHALANT A 
TURES IN CENTRAL Asta, Sy Henry 
jOSPEL AND ITS TripuTaries, by ERNEST SCHROEDER amd LauRANCE A, PETERS 
Finp! AY SCOT Ee 4 PPp- trated, Minton, Balch. 316 pp. $5. 
[ue Economic INTERPRETATION OF History, Deap Towns ann Livinc Men, Bein 
Cry tine and introduction 6% 
Henry SEE, ! FROM AN ANTIQUARY’s NOTEBOOK, 
Me M. Knicurt, 4de/} 154 pp. LEonarp Woottey, i//ustrated, Ox 
i-France, A Srupy in NATIONALITY, by ANDRE 259 pp. $2. 
| Siecrriep, Yale Press. 122 pp. $2. 
Tue Growrn anp DecaDENCE OF ConsTITU- UNUSUAL REPRINTS 
rionAL GOVERNMENT, |]. ALLEN SMITH, 
Holt. 200 pp. $2 Tue AMERICAN RHYTHM: STUDI) 
: 
PRESSIONS OF AMERINDIAN SONGS, 
WUncie Sam’s Camers: THe JouRNAL OF May 
| Ausrin, Houghton Mifflin. 174 pp. $2 
i Humpeui STACEY WITH THE REPORT OF 
1} Epwarp Fitzceratp Beate (1857-1858), Loresp Liprary: ARRIAN 
edite Lewis Burt Lestey, Harvard Pr Ronson; ArisToTLe, THE Pry 
ll] 208 pp. $4 Puitip H. WicksteEeD and Fran« I 
- : ForD, vol. i; Livy, ¢r. dy B. O. I 
Conrucianism: Ernics, Pumosopuy, RELicton, 
‘epics Feri Ovip, THe Art oF LOVE 4 
y *REDERICK OTARR, riéadé. 250 pp. 
” Poems, tr. J. H. Mozzey; Pt 
iis R. G. Bury, vol. vii; Putnam. $2.5 
: Cur Dunciap VARIORUM, WITH THE I} 
|, pucr, dy Georce Matcoim Srratron, Ap- 
| MENA OF SCRIBLERUS, 4y ALEXANDE! 
i ‘ 4 reproduced in fac simile from the f 
Dust to Lire, THe Screntiric STORY OF CREA- the original edition of 1729, introdu 
rion, Burton Perer Tuom, #//ustrated, Ropert Kitpurn Root, Princeton P 
| Dutton. 409 pp. $3 pp- $4.50. 
Tur Searcuinc Minp or Greece, dy Joun M.  Yuntinc Sxercues, dy AntHony 
Warpeke, Crofts. 464 pp. $5. introduction by Cepric ExiswortH 
An InrropuctTion To SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY, Jy decorations by Nev Kine, Michels, 12 


Crark Wisster, Ho/t. 392 pp. $3.50. 


$2. 
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BYRON 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 


The new biography by the author of D/ISRALLI and ARIEL 
THE LIFE OF SHELLEY, Maurois interprets the romantic 
genius of Byron, that handsome, dissipated, profligate youn, 
man, whose career has dazzled all men, but whom few have 
understood. With much new material at hand, and with bril 
liance, penetration and wit, Maurois has reconstructed a lift 
which will absorb every reader. Illustrated, $5.0 


BROTHER LUTHER 
By Walter Von Molo 


, the life of Martin Luther, 
d picture of 16th Century 


RICHELIEU By Piero Misciattelli 
By Arthur Goodrich SAVONAROLA 


The life and times of the impassionec 


alter Hampden's ne stage Dominican Friar who played the prin 


ermany, ap rw le Be tend success is here presented in book cipal part in one of the greatest epi 
and form. This adroit adaptation of sodes of the Italian Renaissance. Dr 


Nicholas Murray Butler calls Mis 


2.50 ciattelli “one of the leading men o 


Bulwer Lytton’s famous play 


comes as one of the most distin letters in his generation in Europe.’ 
a guished dramatic offerings of Illustrated, $4.0 
HISTORY OF AMERI 


THE MYSTICS OF 
SIENA 


rhe spiritual quality of Sienese mysti 
cism Which came to flower in the 
best Italian blood and to find its ex 
pression in theart of the [Italian Primi 
tives is the subject of this 0 A 
brilliant interpretation of the Mys 
tics says Gabrielle 
Illustrated, $3.0 


THE SEA 
By H. A. Marmer 


CAN MAGAZINES, 
1741-1850 
By Frank Luther Mott 
OF CHILDHOOD 
By Edgar James Swift, 
HISTORY OF COOPERA- University of St. Louis 
NEWSGATHERING 4 comprehensive digest of evers 


thing that is signticant in our 


IN THE UNITED STATES _ present knowledge of the child's 


mind from infancy to adoles 
cence 33.00 


By Victor Rosewater 


e account of newsgath 
days of the cotfee houses 


minted and United Press FOUNDATIONS OF 
“MENTAL HEALTH 
fHE ART OF SOUND By Leonardo Bianchi, 


PICTURES University of Naples THE NAVAL BLOCK- 
By Walter B. Pitkin and 


The principles of mental, physical . O1A-1¢ 
Vm. M. Marston and social hygiene discussed by a ADE, ] 914 1918 
great Italian authority 2.50 By Louis Guichard 


by Jesse Lasky. The first 
iss in practical detail how \ comprehensive account of 
for the talkies, including the ‘ . 
r , what the Allied Naval Blockade ac 
f such problems as dialogue, PSY CHOLOGY complished in the World War This 


ts, emotions, censorship, et book is ‘a remarkable achievement.” 


clear 


Illustrated, $2.5 ndon Times $3.50 
Hustrated. $259 Normal and Abnormal London 
BECAUSE I STUTTER INSOMNIA 
, McGill University A 
By Wendell Johnson 
: By Joseph Collins, M.D. 
‘man who has stuttered from The first general survey of psy ‘ 
vrites a book which every chology designed specitically to 4 sane study by the eminent neurolo 
ind every parent of a stutter meet the needs of medical men gist and writer on literary topics, who 
! will find immensely helpful $3.50 believes that the best treatment for 
$1.50 insomnia is self treatment 3) 


At All Booksellers 


D). APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


q 
: A 
N 
Sa 
The modern science of oceanography 
plains the iracter of ocean bottoms 
currents, especially the Gulf Stream 
the depth of oceans, et \ book Tul 
of the interest of the u ! ind 
mysterious Illustrated, 33.0 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CALENDAR 
NOTABLE BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR THE COMING QUARTER 


For April 
Cris Lanp or Linerty, Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares, Harpe 
lowarp CivitizaTion, edited dy Cuaries A. Bearp, Longmans, Green. 
Georc Branpes, A. C. Boni. 

*SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS, 4y Joun Bucuan, Houghton Mifflin. 
*\ Parry oF Baccarat, Donn Byrne, Century. 
Cur DevELOPMENT oF AMERICAN PoxiticaL TuoucutT, 4y S. Car- 

PENTER, Princeton Press 
Hisrory oF ALASKA, W. Crark, Macmillan. 
GRANDEUR AND Misery oF VicTory, “4 _Cremenceau, Harcourt, Brace. 
Laub, 4y Roserr P. T. Corrix, Brentan 
New in THE Maxine, J. B. Conpurrre, University C hicago Pre 
Thomas Cuivers, Frienp oF Por, S. Fosrer Damon, Harpe 
Rutruerrorp B. Hayes, 4v H. J. Eckenrove, Dodd, Mead. 
*Uncie Sam: In rue Eyes or nis Faminy, Joun Erskine, B bhs-Merri 
Kinc’s Favourite, 2y Gisss, Lippincott 
Immorauist, 2y ANDRE Gipe, Knopf. 
Ture Lost Tripes a Myru, H. Duke University Pre 
*Bystranper, 2y Maxim Gorkt, Cape & Smith, 
*CHRISTINE AND OTHER Srories, y JULIAN GREEN, Harper. 
Barner: First or THE Mocuts, /y Fernanp Grenarp, McBride. 
THe Measurement oF Man, 4y J. A. Harris, University Minnesota Pre 
In Searcu or America, 2y Lucy Lockxwoop Hazarp, Crowe: 
*Tue Party Dress, /y JosepH Hercesnemer, Knopf. 
Wuar’s Ricur America, Sistey Huppieston, Lippincott. 
PorTRAIT OF THE AMERICAN as Artist, dy M. JosepHson, Harcourt, Brace. 
Everyman’s Book or Friyinc, dy Orvitte H. KNEEN, Stoke 
Tur 2y Arruur Epwin Krows, Ho/t 
Man ano His Universe, 4y Joun Lancpon-Davies, pe 
Larson, Duke or Monconaa, Jy F. A. Larson, Little, Brown. 
Tur Dancers or Onepience, Haroip Laski, F/arper. 
Porerry AND Poets, Amy Lowe, Houghton 
*Norru or Suez, Winuiam McFer, Doudleday, Dor 
Aucusr STRINDBERG, THe Bepevitep Vikine, /y V. I. Brenta 
Memories, /y Mackenzir, Doubleday, Doran. 
\nout Women, Joun Macy, Morrow. 
Tue Macic or THE Stars, Maurice Dodd, Mead. 
Pex Names AND 2y ANNrE Russet A ppletor 
Cur GENTLEMAN IN THE Partor: A ReEcorp oF Jo RNEY FROM RANGOON 

Harpuonc, dy W. Somerset Maucuam, Doudleday, Doran. 

Sant, Conrap-Ferpinanp Meyer, Simon Schuster. 
Bur_pers or THE Bay Cotony, Samuen E. Morison, Houghton Mifflin. 
*Fioop, dy Ropert Neumann, tr. dy W. A. Drake, Covici, Friede. 
Loox ro THe East, 2y Freperick Parmer, Dodd, Mead. 
\ Ouaker Forty-Niver, Jy C. FE. Pancoast, University Pennsylvania P 
Sr. Aucustine, 2y Giovanni Papini, Harcourt, Brace. 
SeveNTEEN LETTERS OF Lorp Byron, edited by W. FE. Peck, Cover i, Friede. 
Tue Ayar Incas, Mites Powrvexter, Liveright. 
In Quest or Birrupriace, Exwarp K. Rano, Harvard Pre 
Sprnoza on Gop, Jy JosepH Ratner, 
Soncs of THE Coast 2y ConsTance SKINNER, Cotear 1-McCann. 
\rrica AND Some Wortp Prostems, 4y J. C. Smuts, Oxford Pres 

* An asterisk has been placed peat books of fiction. 
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1 Poem 


\f the liberators, one of the true mod- 


In that spirit he has ceaselessly experi- 


he N. Y. Eve. Post. 


The TeEsTAMENT of Beauty 


fhout Man. Time and Eternity 


By Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate 


“Displays new and individual beauties . . . a 


noble experiment.’’~ PERCY HUTCHINSON 


ted." — Christian Science Monitor. in the N. Y. Times. 
s Bridges with the masters . .. a : Bestsellingnon-fiction book in England. 1000 
ntribution to the poetry of our age copies sold on publication day in United 
mall and precious part of it that shall \ States. On the recommended lists of the 
re beyond our time.’””—-LOLA RIDGE ry Book-of-the-Month Club and Literary Guild 


$3.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


SCULPTORS 


By Stanley Casson 
An 
forces that are creating the inorganic and other 


archaeologist and modernist discusses the 


new schools of sculpture, and the achievements 
of such artists as Milles, Manship, Archipenko, 
Kolbe. 
Vodern Sculptors. 


Dobson, Companion book to Some 


$3.50 


WAR AND PEACE 
(1 volume edition) 
By Leo Tolstoy 

Tolstoy's greatest novel in one volume, on Ox. 
ford India paper, 1,584 pages, 114 in. thick. 
It is the unexpurgated translation by Louise and 
\ylmer Maude, authorized by Tolstoy himself: 

$3.00 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 
By Bernhard Berenson 


he famous study of a great period. Five im- 
portant essays by this enthusiastic and authorita- 
tive critic of the Renaissance, now available in 
ne volume, with 16 halftone illustrations. $4.50 


TEN GREEK PLAYS 
Of Sophocles, Euripides, Aeschylus, 
“and Aristophanes 


The cream of Greek Literature, translated by 
Gilbert Murray, and 


able only at 90c each, now in one volume and 


others, hitherto avail 


an obvious bargain at $3.50. 


AFRICA AND SOME 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


By General J. C. Smuts 
The world’s most forceful advocate of peace, 
who recently visited the United States, discusses 
the League of Nations, World Peace, Demox 


racy, and Africa’s problems $2.50 


TRADITION AND 
EXPERIMENT 
In Present-Day Literature 


T.S. Eliot, Rebecca West, Edmund Blunden, 
Ashley Dukes, Edith Sitwell and others chart the 
currents of the modern novel, drama, poetry, 


biography, and criticism $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ CALENDAR 


NOTABLE BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR THE COMING QUARTER 


*Rocue Herries, Hucu Doubleday, Doran. 

TurenneE, Max Weycann, Houghton Mifflin. 

Do You Know Encusu Literature, 2y Brancne Corton ae 
Joun Macy, Appleton. 

TureEe Masters, dy SteFAN Zweic, tr. dy E. & C. Paur, Viking Pre 

For May: 

EMERSON AND Asta, Freperic |. Carpenter, Harvard Press 

Evucene V. Dens, 2y McAuuisrer CoLeman, Greenderg. 

Tue Leacue Councit in Action, 4y T. P. Conweii-Evans, Oxford Pre 

Tue Brivce, Harr Crane, Lit eright. 

Paris, Raymonp Escuouier, Dial Press. 

Tue Soviets Wortp Arrairs, Louis Fiscuer, Cape & Smith 

Lerrers or Henry Apams, edited by W. C. Forv, Houghton Mifflin. 

\ SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER, 4y Harry A. Franck, Century. 

Tue Cririgue or Humanism, edited dy C. HartLtey Grarran, Brewer & 
Warren. 

Nortu Caroiina: Economic anp Sociar, dy Samuri H. Hosss, Jr., U 
versity North Carolina Press. 

*Lapies Man, Rupert Hucues, Harper. 

Tur Knicut oF THe Vira, 4y Brasco [panez, Dutton. 

Ture Fur Trape Canapa, 4y Haron A. Innis, Yale Press. 

Emity Dickinson, 6y MacGrecor Jenkins, Little, Brown. 

ur Necro America, 4y Cuarves §. Jounson, Holt. 

Rovers IN THE AMERICAN Witpverness, 2y Acnes Laut, Day. 

\ssorTeD Articies, 4y D. H. Lawrence, Knopf. 

(THe Wortp War In Literature), edited by Lourk 


GrorceE 4y J. Lewis May, Bodds-Merril/, 
Brigur Worip anp Orner Poems, CHarLes Norman, M 
Verpun, Henri Pérain, Dial Pri 


pozTLaAN: A Mexican Vitiace, 2y Ropert Reprieip, University | 


Press. 
Our Know.epcE or OTHER Minos, Sy W. Spencer, Yale Pre 
PIONEERING oN SociaL Frontiers, 2y G. Tayior, University CAtcas P 


‘Some Orner Beauty, A. R. Write, Douhleday, D 


Cur New Generation, edited dy V. F. Carverton and §. D. ScHMAL! 
Macaulay. 

[WENTIETH-CENTURY SCULPTORS, SrantEy Casson, Oxford Pre 

ENFANTs TERRIBLES Jean Cocteau, Brewer & Warren. 

Russian Tueatre, dy René and J. Grecor, Lippi 

*\ Suorr Hisrory or dy Isa GLENN, Knopf. 

Biocrapuy oF Kinc Georce V, dy C. F. L. Kieuinc, Macmillan. 

*Orr tur Arm. 4y Don Marouts, Doubleday, Doran. 

*Ture Lirrce Doc Laucuep, 2y Leonarp Merrick, Dutton. 

Skyways, 2y Mircue Lippincott. 

Tue Boy’s own Srory, 44 Cuirrorp R. SuHaw, University C 
Pre 5. 

Tue Lore or THE Unicorn, Over. Surparp, Houghton Mifflin. 

Cray Ficurines, E. Doucias Van Buren, Yale Press. 

*Tur Aurocracy or Mr. Parnam, 4y H. G. Wexts, Doubleday, Doran. 


* An asterisk has been placed against books of fiction. 
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M. \CMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 


graphy 
rhe Later Life of 


Thomas Hardy 
ence E. Hardy 


ie completes the 

f Hardy based on 

ries and letters. 
$5.00 


Johnson of the 
Mohawks 


irthur Pound and 
Al hard E. Da) 
[he lite of the Mohawk war 
f American soldier, Brit- 
ronet, and empire 
$5.00 


Adventure 


The Last Frontier 
By Zack T. Sutley 

The West that was wild is 

cross these pages 


old frontiersman’s 
ng life $4.00 


Jungle Portraits 
By Akeley 

remely interesting 

Akeley’ s adven- 

Africa. 


THE 


$3.50 4 and balance. 


STOCK MARKET CRASH * 
AND AFTER By Irving Fisher 


ur foremost economists views the recent 
lebacle and presents conclusions of interest 


MY FRIENDSHIP WITH 


By OWEN WISTER 
Roosevelt and Wister were friends for 
torty years and this story of their rela- 
tionship is an intimate portrait which 
contains much new Roosevelt material 


never before printed. Many letters are 
included in the narrative. I//us. $5.00 


cA Short History of the 


FRENCH PEOPLE 
By Charles Guignebert 


This story of the French people is 
comparable in its field to The 
American Civilization, which it 
sembles in its scope and method. 

2 vols. $15.00 


THESE RECENT 
YEARS 


A HISTORY OF AMERICA SINCE 
By Preston W. Slosson 
This is a story of our own era, seen 
through the eyes of a competent his- 
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WILL EUROPE BE AMERICANIZED? 
By ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


HE world’s evolution during the last twenty years 

has been marked by two opposite movements of 

primary importance. ‘The United States has devel- 

oped a new method of production, the conse- 
quence of which is that an overwhelmingly powerful 
America now confronts Europe; and, by a spontaneous 
reaction, Europe is acquiring a new or renewed conscious- 
ness of its personality. As a result this problem has arisen: 
should the old continent, in order to compete, Americanize 
its methods of production, or, in order to assert itself and 
retain its traditional characteristics, should it resist Ameri- 
canization? For Europe and the world at large there is at 
present no problem of greater moment. 

A superficial view might lead to the conclusion that the 
war is responsible for this conflict, but its cause lies rather, 
I think, in a novel conception of life which is embodied in 
the novel conception of industrial production. The war has 
simply hastened the crisis. Yet it is all an affair of the 
twentieth century—the nineteenth did not know of such an 
opposition between the two main branches of the white 
race. I can well remember the United States of the so- 
called “Mauve Decade.” Between 1890 and 1900 it was 
still, strange to say, a power of second-rate political impor- 
tance and status. Our representative in Washington was a 
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mere plenipotentiary minister, and France did not appoint 
ambassadors until after the Spanish war. The conquest of 
the North American continent was then just being com- 
pleted, and the country was breathing in an atmosphere 
which still was quasi-colonial and exotic. Types of men 
now belonging only to legend could then be seen, or at least 
were still alive in common memory: the “uncle of 
America,” the eccentric millionaire, the Southern planter 
with his negroes, the gold prospector, the pioneer of the 
Western frontier. In fact, America at that time was so busy 
discovering its natural resources that, far from asserting it- 
self against Europe, it rather persisted in being a cultural 
colony of Europe. Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and 
even Lincoln were not complete strangers to us Europeans; 
we felt that the spiritual home of such great minds, after 
all, remained in the old continent. 

Now a sensational change has come suddenly in a gen- 
eration. The widespread practice of a new system of pro- 
duction has led to a spontaneous and unconscious revision of 
almost every point of view: there is a new conception of 
life which we have become accustomed to call American. 
Those of us who knew the United States of the nineteenth 
century hardly recognize it to-day. Its problem is no longer 
to conquer adventurously but to produce methodically. ‘The 
spirit of adventure still lives in the minds of the great lead- 
ers of the present, and yet the country at large becomes 
more and more committed to a method and a system. As a 
consequence the rope between our two continents has been 
cut. The principles which led to American economic re- 
organization of production may be, and indeed really are, 
European. Yet Europe no longer inspires America. The 
contrary is beginning to be true. 

The birth of a new era has expressed itself in the changed 
centre of gravity of the United States. The Census pub- 
lishes every decade a map of the country where the centre 
of gravity of population is marked by a cross. A century ago 
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this cross was east of the Alleghenies, but it has steadily 
moved west; in 1921 it was in Indiana, not far from the 
border of Illinois. The Central West, not so long ago still 
western, is now the economic as well as the social focus of 
the country. There lies a powerful and self-centered civili- 
zation, with tens of millions of people living their own in- 
dependent life, fed by their own production, working for 
their home market, having their own material, social, and 
moral standards which owe very little to the Old World. 
Looking to the magnificent results which surround them, 
they can say, and of course think, with a natural pride: We 
did it! They are now beginning to invade the East and the 
South, and are conspicuous not only in New York but in 
Boston, Richmond, and Atlanta by their physical type and 
the way they approach the problems not of business alone 
but of life also. We in Europe are impressed by this situa- 
tion because that Central West, which has come to lead 
America, is outside our scope. For the first time the white 
race is achieving something independent of European lead- 
ership. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, during the last twenty 
or thirty years, the American genius has completely trans- 
formed the principles and methods of factory production. 
Indeed, in industry modern methods and American meth- 
ods have come to be considered synonymous. Yet Europe 
is Europe, America is America, and it may not be necessary 
for the Old World to become Americanized in order to be 
modernized. Americans do not always realize, but we do, 
that American success is largely due to geographical and 
social conditions which are peculiar to the North American 
continent. 

An enormous abundance of natural resources on the spot 
with a traditional scarcity of labor, such has been for a 
century the everyday condition of production in the United 
States. The consequence is that in America you can, with 
perfect impunity, waste the products of nature, but you are 
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bound to conserve the efforts of men. A low cost of produc- 
tion with high wages, such is the solution of the special 
problem which has imposed itself upon three generations, 
and even more, of American employers. They do not, and 
indeed could not, approach the question of raw materials 
or wages in the way that Europeans do; but they also would 
be wrong in thinking that the lessons of their own particu- 
lar experience should be generalized. 

The American industrial system has been, to a large 
extent, determined by its circumstances, and it appears a 
practical, efficient adaptation to these circumstances rather 
than a conception capable of wide dogmatic application. 
When we Europeans contemplate that imposing corpus of 
principles, rules, and methods which inspires American 
production we are too prone to think that it is a creation of 
reason, but we must never forget that the Anglo-Saxon 
mind is essentially experimental. Thus the word “ration- 
alization,” which we commonly use to describe American 
methods, can be misleading. Yet to the French or German 
observer the American system looks quite rational and 
logical as long as it is viewed in relation to the conditions of 
the new continent. 

If I had to sum up this system in a few sentences, I think 
I should divide it into four main operations. First, there is 
the general and intensive use of the machine in order to 
keep down the number of workers. If American employers 
were not constantly bent on the task of replacing hands by 
mechanical devices, they would be quickly ruined. In the 
United States mechanical progress is, after all, a matter of 
stark necessity, and there probably lies the reason for its 
almost universal development. The second operation is the 
scientific use of labor, which, rightly or wrongly, we often 
call “taylorization.” And here again necessity appears as 
the main factor behind progress: this workingman, whom 
you pay five, six, or ten dollars a day, it is your business to 
see that he produces five, six, or ten dollars, or more; you 
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could not afford, naturally, to give him such high wages if 
these wages were not a paying proposition. Employers in 
other countries with low wages lack such an incentive to 
promote scientific organization and intense saving of 
human effort. But these two characteristics of the American 
system lead directly to its third principle of sound produc- 
tion, which is standardization. A low cost of production per 
unit, with mechanization and high wages, can only be 
reached by mass production on a small number of models. 
And, to conclude, the whole system—which is, I think, 
best named scientific management—only works at its 
maximum if production is concentrated, not necessarily in 
big plants but in big units of financial control, allowing 
broad conceptions of management with elaborate technical 
specialization. 

Europe calls this system ‘‘American” because the United 
States has brought it into practice more widely and success- 
fully than Europe. In this field the new continent undoubt- 
edly leads. But, without in any way trying to minimize the 
part of the American genius in such a remarkable realiza- 
tion, it is only fair to observe that certain definite factors 
have favored America in achieving it, while Europe is de- 
cidedly handicapped. It has become a commonplace in 
argument to emphasize the immense advantage which the 
United States derives from having, within the borders of 
its tariff wall, a huge internal market of 120 million people. 
The most protectionist country in the world thus practi- 
cally enjoys every benefit of free trade, and mass produc- 
tion could safely be started in the beginning without risking 
being limited, as it would be everywhere else, by a scarcity 
of buyers. The mass factor, which has now become the 
main one in obtaining a cheap cost of fabrication, distinctly 
appears as the special privilege of the American producer 
of to-day. And hardly less is the other advantage he finds 
in having American buyers naturally prone to conformity. 
Standardization is rendered much easier when consumers 
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are ready to be led in certain definite directions. Whether 
the conformity in taste of American citizens is due to a cer- 
tain tameness of character or to a consciousness that it is in 
their interest to admit a standardization which allows ma- 
terial progress and cheaper prices, I do not know. Yet it is 
clear that American production finds in this situation an 
unquestionable advantage, which probably not one of its 
rivals possesses to the same extent. 

If now we try to contrast America with Europe in gen- 
eral, we find that we must contrast them in everything. As 
a continent, if we dare use that expression for “a small 
peninsula of Asia,” Europe is conceived and framed on an 
entirely different scale: it is all articulation while America 
is all massivity. Look at the map of our Old World with its 
extraordinary display of gulfs and peninsulas, the penetra- 
tion of the seas into it everywhere, and, Russia excepted, 
the almost total absence of vast and monotonous spaces. 
Yet America has only one large gulf, and it hardly has a 
peninsula worthy of the name; and between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies there are large regions which lie so 
far from any ocean that, up to now, no real consciousness of 
international relations has been able to grow up among their 
inhabitants. Geography has indeed been, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, a powerful factor in the framing of civiliza- 
tions. While continental unity strikes the foreigner as being 
the main political character of the North American conti- 
nent, diversity in nationalities appears to be the—lucky or 
unlucky—lot of Europe. As the American tourist knows, 
you can hardly travel three hundred miles in that varie- 
gated land without strixing new languages, new races, new 
civilizations, new states, and, of course, each time, new 
customs barriers. Instead of conformity, individuality is 
found in every part, but also, with individuality, opposition 
and hostility to other parts. One of our most brilliant post- 
war writers, M. Paul Morand, has in “Rien que la Terre” 
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thus picturesquely and in a somewhat pessimistic mood de- 
scribed our old Mother Europe: 

“Selfish, invidious, democratic, and despised Europe, 
like all old peninsulas; queer and microscopic [does he not 
exaggerate a little? ] spectacle as seen from outside, at the 
time when the world more and more belongs to massive 
continents: Africa, Chinese Asia, North America—in 
form of club or tomahawk. Europe, dismantled by the 
modern explosives: the love of money and the spirit of re- 
volt. Europe, which has become so ugly, yet our mother!” 

American opinion seldom realizes to what an extent such 
circumstances irresistibly dominate our conceptions of pro- 
duction, of politics, and of life. The density of population 
per square mile in the United States as against that in Eu- 
rope, 13 versus 46, affords a statistical contrast, whose sig- 
nificance appears second to none in importance. Yet, if 
Russia is excepted, the figures for the density of European 
population immediately rise to 70, and in Western Europe 
proper they easily reach 100. Accustomed as they are to 
move in and to dispose of practically unlimited space, 
Americans generally fail to understand the position of 
countries where space is scarce with the result that in them 
land is bitterly disputed and the political side of problems 
tends to become predominant. There lies a cause of wars 
which the United States has known, as every other state has 
done when it was in the process of blocking out its territory, 
but which has now ceased to be, for Americans, of pressing 
moment. A similar reason has led Europe to face the prob- 
lems of production and distribution of wealth in its own 
way. It is easier for an individual in America to create new 
wealth than to attempt to share by force with the rich what 
they have already amassed. But in Europe production is so 
dificult that many people, and indeed some social classes 
at large, have come to think that sharing the existing 
wealth of others may be more feasible than endeavoring to 
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produce new wealth themselves; distribution with them 
comes before production, and is, in fact, the tendency in 
every socialistic country. The American point of view thus 
appears economically progressive and politically conserva- 
tive, the emphasis being placed on production, and the in- 
dividual readily accepting the existing social order as likely 
to afford sufficient chances of promotion. But the situation 
in Europe is too often the contrary. 

It is not difficult, then, to understand why mass produc- 
tion and standardization, which are the main sources of the 
overwhelming American success, have not succeeded so 
completely or so quickly in Europe. Standardization is dif- 
ficult to achieve when mass production is lacking, and mass 
production is, of course, handicapped when diversity pre- 
vails in politics as well as in social life. The tendency to 
conformity among the American people may have been 
exaggerated by superficial observers, but the diversity of a 
Europe which contains Portuguese and Russians, Dutch 
and Hungarians has certainly not been overstated. These 
nations do not really breathe in the same century. 

There again obtrudes a point of view which Americans 
can conceive intellectually but which they nearly always 
fail to appreciate in its full psychological implications—| 
mean our omnipresent sense of the past. While the road 
lies wide open before the man of the new continent, and he 
starts in life with only a light baggage of inherited customs, 
Europe is heavily loaded with legacies of former centuries, 
which often can be traced as far back as two thousand years. 
For a Frenchman or an Italian, Rome and Greece are still 
visible realities, even in the world of to-day. Many of us 
live within reach of churches built on foundations laid by 
the Romans, sometimes by the Greeks. The British do not 
consider Roman roads or Roman walls a strange sight. 
Even our minds are encumbered with these remnants of the 
past, and should we desire to forget them, we could not do 
so. But many of us do not even have the desire to do so, 
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since we realize the magnificent wealth our civilization 
derives from that accumulation of human experience. The 
greatness and weakness of Europe lies exactly there, and 
there lies also for her the most tragic question of our time: 
will not the promotion of material progress in production 
involve a risk threatening the very basis of our traditional 
civilization? 

“Primo vivere deinde philosophari” counsels the voice 
of good sense. Yet Europe wonders whether, even if she 
heeds it, she will be able to compete with America—not, of 
course, on the ground of intellectual and artistic creation 
where she feels safe, but on the economic plane. This query 
has given birth since the war to innumerable and passionate 
discussions. The conclusion generally reached is that we 
may face the competition of America, but only if we prove 
able to practise mass production and achieve some sort of 
uniformity in our ways of living. Yet such a programme, 
which will appear to Americans a quite natural and normal 
one, involves for Europe an awkward and difficult task. 
When our American friends suggest that we should do 
away with nationalities as obsolete, reduce our various sov- 
ereign countries to the rank of American States, adopt a 
standardized language and standardize even our thoughts 
in order to reduce our costs of production, we realize that 
they mean well, but a smile is our only possible answer. 
Mass production and standardization are, of course, not 
impossibilities in Europe, but in the present state of affairs 
they can be accomplished only by the complicated device 
of industrial cartels. Many such economic combinations al- 
ready exist, thus giving us proof that the modernization of 
the old continent according to American methods is actu- 
ally practicable. And yet, in a continent of diverse nation- 
alities, such a policy is not a natural one: it requires intricate 
and difficult diplomacy, obliges producers to engage in 
negotiations in which their national feelings, traditions, 
and prejudices have to be overcome. And when, after long 
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conferences between widely different people, a basis for ac- 
tion has been reached, it is no further ahead than the point 
of departure of America, with its big, unified market, a 
common tongue, and consumers belonging, all of them, to 
the Anglo-Saxon atmosphere. 

Now, however, once this point has been reached, Europe 
recovers a large part of her confidence. She knows her 
handicaps—the lack of raw materials on the spot, the 
scarcity of available capital, the poor buying power of her 
European clientéle; but she trusts the individual resource- 
fulness of her sons, their creative ability, their tradition of 
work, and also their simplicity of life, which, in the long 
run, May prove a strong asset against the somewhat un- 


reasonable and excessive standard of living of the New 
World. 

But another question arises: should Europe enter into 
the competition on America’s own ground, that is, on the 
ground of quantity? Let us not forget that, in certain 
branches of production, she could, instead of admitting 
herself handicapped, claim practically every advantage. 
Experience has taught us that American industry succeeds 
when the machine can be substituted for the man, and au- 
tomatism for individuality; but whenever such substitution 
is impossible, success is not its lot. A survey of successful and 
unsuccessful industries in the United States evidently bears 
out this conclusion. On the contrary, Europe, and especially 
France, is likely to win when the reverse is true. When do the 
most typical French industries score successes against their 
competitors? It is when the part of the raw material in the 
value of the finished article remains only a small one, when 
the individual creative effort of the workers plays an im- 
portant role, and when, instead of being diminished, the 
number of models is indefinitely increased. In cases of 
articles that have to be made ona special order Europe finds 
herself well prepared for the work, and here America does 
not even try to compete with her. If, as it has been said, 
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quantity becomes the chief consideration, such a type of 
production will, of course, soon belong to the past, but if 
quality remains in demand, then the destiny of Europe is 
not without a future. 

This is, for Europe, a momentous problem. If she chooses 
quantity, with a policy of intense mechanization and of 
highly organized international cartels, no doubt she may 
hold her own, even against America. Lack of capital is, for 
the present, her main handicap, and also, to some extent, 
less eagerness among her workingmen to co-operate in pro- 
duction. But it is not at all sure that the lower level of wages 
which prevails and will continue to prevail in Europe will 
universally be a disadvantage in attaining cheap production 
costs. The doctrine of the high and always higher wage, 
which is advocated in the United States by men like Ford, 
remains to be proved a sound one in all cases. Europe, with 
a lower standard of life, might succeed in a cheap form of 
mass production, although this would, of course, not mean 
for her progress in civilization. In such a case her destiny 
would illustrate the fear of the Roman poet: “Propter 
vitam vitae perdere causas.” Then America would continue 
to win not only in mass production proper but wherever 
superior organization, and indeed quality in organization, 
would allow her to compete, even with the weight—it 
sometimes 7s a weight—of highly paid workers. It is not 
sure that she could achieve quality (for quality is not essen- 
tially the result of organization ) but she could fix the centre 
of gravity of her production at the highest level of quantity 
which can be reached by organization. 

The relations of the man to the tool and of the tool to 
the man may be regarded as one of the most fascinating and 
indeed anguished problems of our time. The new concep- 
tion of production which is making America great is sur- 
reptitiously transforming the man himself, and there lies 
its main and intense gravity. But we have in France, as well 
as in many other countries of Europe, a class of artisans in 
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which the European genius, as formed by a tradition of 
more than a thousand years, still expresses itself. Among 
these workers there exists a sort of humanism, a thoroughly 
civilized state of mind, whose source is not book knowledge 
but a complete adaptation of the individual to the tasks he 
accepts and loves. With this goes a personal conception of 
life, a sense of values and even an aesthetic consciousness, 
which is not borrowed but arises from professional experi- 
ence. It is, above all, an expression of the dignity of the 
man, considered mainly as creator. Artisans and artists be- 
long, after all, to the same family. It is doubtful whether 
mass production and intense mechanization, as we see them 
growing everywhere, would allow such a class to maintain 
itself in Europe. In America, it is already largely a thing 
of the past. 

While the old conception of life and work was mainly 
dependent on nature, the new conception has aggressively 
asserted itself as independent of it. Here can be seen the 
most striking contrast between European and American 
civilization. The latter moves and develops without con- 
sideration for time or adaptation of the man to his natural 
environment. Yet the wisdom of America in this respect 
remains to be proved and it is not certain that the old saying 
has ceased to be true: “Time avenges itself for what is done 
outside of it.” 

An entirely new vision of the place of workers in society 
will be needed if all the consequences of modern produc- 
tion are sincerely accepted. A new type of individual may 
be born of it, and America may give him to the world; but, 
in the present state of production, it seems difficult for the 
individual, as conceived by Europe, to survive. 

There is something pathetic in this opposition of the old 
and the new worlds because, although the discussion is 
chiefly about wages and cost of production, its real meaning 
goes much deeper than merely technical considerations. 
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What is at stake, after all, is nothing less than a whole con- 
ception of man, of society, and of life. If Europe Ameri- 
canizes herself, and especially if she tries to achieve only a 
superficial and cheap Americanization in which the social 
side is neglected, she risks decay by being untrue to her 
past and tradition. At the very moment when our employers 
are religiously introducing mass production and scientific 
management according to the latest methods on the other 
side, many of us instinctively feel the latent presence of a 
danger, and there lies, I think, the true source of the re- 
sistance to Americanization which may so easily be felt 
in practically every European country. 

The significance and extent of the transformations which 
are being and will be brought by the American experiment 
are far from realized by most people, and even by those who 
admire them most. It would not be excessive to speak of 
them as a revolution, just as we speak of the industrial 
revolution in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I 
should even be tempted to describe the movement as the 
beginning of a new age of humanity, which we might call 
the American Age, hardly less important in the evolution 
of the human race than the stone or the iron age. 

Europe, especially Northern Europe, certainly had vis- 
ualized, toa large extent, the main principles which are now 
transforming modern production, but the scene and envi- 
ronment of a virgin continent, free from the ties of the past, 
was perhaps the condition necessary for a fresh and full 
application of the new order. After starting the industrial 
revolution long before America, the old continent has been 
unable to develop its far-reaching consequences, not on ac- 
count of any technical inferiority, but chiefly because its 
social structure did not allow of easy changes in an already 
ancient and adult organism. Being conscious of her immense 
wealth in achievements of civilization, Europe naturally 
considers that she has something to lose, and if future civili- 
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zation is too often advertised in terms of production, no 
wonder her best minds feel some reluctance in moving 
towards this goal. 

I do not want, of course, to suggest that America is ma- 
terialistic, in contrast with an idealistic Europe; it would 
not be true. But I feel entitled to say that in its conception 
of a new order, America has, above all, emphasized the 
prestige of production. Rightly or wrongly, we fear that 
the individual, considered not as a producer or as a con- 
sumer but as a human being, may appear in the long run 
to be the loser. 

I should not dare to take sides on such an issue—but 
what, finally, do we wish mankind to stand for: the in- 
dividual as a thinking unit, or as a unit of production? If, 
to-day or to-morrow, the human race prefers to be well- 
equipped, comfortable, with a high standard of living, the 
answer is clear, it will follow Ford and Hoover. We make 
no mistake about it; we know perfectly well that, for the 
present, it is on the American plan that the world is revis- 
ing its estimates. Yet, if humanity is ever again preoccupied 
with the question of the individual, his thoughts and his 
right to think for himself, irrespective of economic pro- 
duction, then it will not be talks about refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and efficiency which will move the world. 
Old passions, now unknown in new and prosperous 
countries, may win again the hearts of men. 
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WAR BOOKS 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 


S for this subject of the war, and especially of 
literature as it relates to the war, it is said that 
some of us are a bit crazy. It would not be easy, 
and it would not be worth while, to deny it. I 

was asked once—there was a kindly thought, perhaps, that 
if I tried I might lay my ghost—why don’t you write about 
it? hat idea I considered—it looked attractive—but when 
reflecting the bright hope, it occurred to me that a cynical 
enemy could accuse me of having written about nothing 
else since 1914. He could make a sound case, too, I fear. 

He could say the evidence for a bat or two aloft is mani- 
fest in me at this moment. It is, but I do not repine. ‘There 
is good company and confidential gossip in my favorite asy- 
lum. Some of us live there not only with the quick; there 
are the ghosts also, and they have nothing against us now. 
They are even cheerful and intimate. In our asylum, we 
have something to gossip about which is not sex, though 
that occasionally intrudes; and is not politics, except in 
brief and comic asides; and is not the relativity of time and 
space and other human standards, because that notion is as 
familiar to us as home, and as the place names of the 
Somme. But books we discuss, especially books on the sub- 
ject which is our obsession—and it is something, is it not, 
to be able to regard an object of art with an intimate knowl- 
edge of what it could portray? —for heaven help the writer 
who, we will instance, puts a tin hat on a soldier at Neuve 
Chapelle, or doesn’t know the differences between the vari- 
ous sorts of French mud. 

We can pass freely now in and out of that dire eastern 
postern of Ypres known as the Menin Gate, and find it 
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comfortable to us at last. We can recall, with a certainty of 
being understood, some other names, which are even deeper 
in time than Ypres: Le Cateau, Soissons, Crépy-en-Valois, 
Meaux; for at least I heard the guns of the first battle of 
the Marne, without, at first, knowing whether they were 
to come this way or go that; but I heard those sounds grow 
less, for the first time in the early days of the war. No wild 
surmise upon a peak in Darien could have equalled my 
own, and that of two friends with me, in that bright Sep- 
tember. And for that and other reasons, which are no better 
than most that set cronies wasting time, I will confess that 
if now I get hold of a map of northwestern France, then | 
am lost for a spell. 

Ah, but that, you protest, is an indulgence. It is as de- 
plorable in its effect, you say to me, as bibbing. 

What! to a fellow who heard men singing Tipperary in 
an autumn that seems to have been gone a century? To one 
who had the wind up in the Ypres Salient when that ap- 
palling waste was already old, and tin hats and gas masks 
were all the go? Something to think about, there! 

It cannot be helped now. Allow some of us to indulge— 
it is only more war casualties—and let happy and confident 
youth get on with its job of world reconstruction; for 
there, somehow, youth will kindly note the ground +, 
though cumbered with wreckage, for them to rebuild upon. 
And remember that there is this to be said for such an ob- 
session as mine—though I saw something of it all, I was 
not a soldier. I but looked on, and therefore it happens to 
be my province to testify. Looking on was not altogether a 
task for a subsequent honorable decoration, [11 admit, yet 
passively observing battle, and enduring long spells of 
war’s mud and monotony, was not so comfortable and in- 
teresting as might be supposed. It had its drawbacks. ‘The 
worst of it was one had to watch other men do the dirty 
work—one had to be with them, and sometimes when the 
occasion was distinctly unattractive. There was nothing— 
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nothing worth speaking about—that one could do to help 
them. Most of them were youngsters, were even boys; and 
to have looked into their eyes, as one turned about for a 
safer place, and left to them a task ¢/ey could not leave, is 
a haunting fact not easily exorcised. Can you and I dodge 
our responsibility for the work to which they had to be 
left in those days: For my part, I intend to rub it in till I 
die. It is about all I can do now. They left with us, we will 
bear in mind, their younger brothers, who mostly are un- 
aware of war, even now. 

But, you may still plead, there have been other wars: 
That war was not peculiar, except in its extent and some 
details? 

I can only reply that, in the very early days of it, in the 
August and September of 1914, you could have supposed 
the whole of Europe had been tilted up, and that all its 
anciently established things were being up-ended and 
spilled down to the sea. It was a continental landslide. It 
was the greatest disturbance of mankind since the glaciers 
pushed our hunting forefathers down to the South. Now, 
was that not peculiar? The anciently established civil com- 
munities of Europe and their faiths were adrift again. I 
ask you: Have they settled down yet? 

We not only know they have not, but that they will not 
have settled down in our time. It has been said—I think by 
General Botha: “Humanity has struck its tents again, and 
once more is on the march.” 

Well then, it looks as though we had about us something 
like a subject for an epic, if we could find the man to write 
it. And if it affords complaining critics any comfort, let them 
courageously pretend that what happened in Flanders and 
by the Marne and elsewhere was episodic; that such things 
have happened before; and may happen again. Let them 
pretend that they may pass over so many place names in 
France, from Nancy to Dunkirk, names still portentous to 
some of us, as mere ploughlands once more, waste ground, 
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cemeteries, and reconstruction. That won’t do. It is useless 
to pretend, to deny, to ignore. I do not doubt that the men 
to whom Mons, Verdun, and the Somme, mean so much, 
were present when old Europe fell. They were right under- 
neath, as it were, when the roof came down. The downfall 
of Europe’s august but faulty establishment, the end of the 
industrial era as the Victorians knew it, with the collapse 
of its Imperialism under the weight of its own necessary 
and inevitable guns, are more than phrases. They really 
indicate inherencies of the common disaster. To the men 
who were in France they never were mere phrases. Those 
fellows read those phrases in a spectacle terrible enough to 
break up familiar acceptances and to destroy ancient faiths. 
The lesson could not have been more emphasized by a veri- 
table archangel descending to earth to announce doom. 
There were days and nights on the Somme when the scene 
of earth suggested the day after the Last Day. “Things,” 
the men used to say, “can’t ever be the same again.” And 
we had better see that they are not. 

For some years after the war was over publishers and 
readers were very shy of war books. Now, we learn, there 
is a distinct and growing disposition to revisit the glimpses. 
It is said that the public is now showing a desire to read, 
sometimes with wide approval, stories of war—stories of 
what we will agree to call The War. 

The reading public was bound to come to that mood at 
last. During the conflict the emotions of the public were 
kept at high tension with shocks of propaganda, with rhe- 
torical appeals to its love of virtue—which was itself—and 
to its hatred of vice—which was the enemy; with noble 
but brazen music; with luscious stories of heroes. The end 
came; and then it felt as did the man the morning after the 
night before; it would not look at the bottle. Many good 
folk, too, who had not been unaware of the falsities about 
them, but who sat patiently for years under bombing raids, 
or had waited, hoping they would not get the fatal mes- 
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sage from the battle line which indeed did at last come to 
them, tried to forget it; though they found they could not. 
But they would not speak of it, and would not read any 
more about it. Yet, somehow, vaguely, they felt those years 
of the war to be profoundly signiticant—they surmised 
fearfully that their fellow creatures were the most danger- 
ous animals on earth; were likely, in fact, to wreck this 
planet in a mood of resolute and exultant virtue. They lost 
faith in their neighbors—and that loss is called, by some, a 
revolt against democratic institutions; they began to think 
that evil was stronger than the healing powers, and to see 
progress only as another name for change, generally for the 
worse. They feared that delicate truth had little chance in 
a world of huge and arrogant lies. ‘They supposed, in fact, 
that most people worshipped a god who may be called 
Dagon, and that Dagon is a gleaming and highly efficient 
engine of overwhelming power which sets the pace for 
everything, and compels everybody to the direction of its 
predestined wheels. This engine, they saw, obliterated 
whatever got in its way. It went over truth and beauty, and 
nobody cared. So they gave up. As you know, most of the 
young men who were in the war, and survived, they gave it 
up. They did not believe in anything any more, except that 
“might is right”—exactly the lie they thought they had 
destroyed. 

Yet in common opinion we may note now another change 
coming; for as to war, we are waking up, and we are turn- 
ing to the sincere records of the last affair. We are growing 
disinclined for romantic nonsense. We have come through 
the heroic mood, and are not so moved as formerly by 
helpless sobs and laurel wreaths. We are afraid that graves 
are opening and that ghosts are gibbering. 

In truth they are. Exactly the kind of men and their 
agents for publicity whose so recent efforts to give us “se- 
curity” all but finished us, exactly the same sort of people, 
we fear, are preparing to give us still more of a similar 
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“security.”” Yet something new in history is happening. We 
don’t like the old ways of attaining to peace and security. 
There is a chance, we think, that good will may be safer 
than guns. We are losing our old dreary fatalism over 
whatever our governors, hidden behind an indifferent and 
cheerful public, may prepare for us, and are protesting, 
with noticeable dislike, about being dragged into another 
obscene crime against the intelligence like the last world 
war. We know that the pomp and majesty of it, the sombre 
and throaty calls to national honor and great traditions, in 
the light of latter-day knowledge, are all as ugly and dis- 
tressing as the thoroughly sincere fight for nuts in the zoé- 
logical department where nuts are enjoyed. We are begin- 
ning to understand. That fine fellow we hear so much about, 
but never meet, the great military expert, who knows how 
to produce for us a “security” which the Creator unfortu- 
nately omitted from his plans for Genesis, if ever a final 
statue is raised to his memory, will be shown with ears so 
long that happy wayfarers will never forget to laugh as they 
pass it. We are beginning to feel, in fact, that we may save 
our earth, if we try, and so we are reading with a new inter- 
est, and for our better knowledge, what of truth there is to 
be got about the last affair. 

How are we to recognize that shy virtue when we see it 
in a book? That recognition is not always an easy matter; 
yet is not the test for all literature the same? It is unimpor- 
tant whether the subject is a nightingale in full song, or 
the Passchendaele ridges in 1917, we are, for some reason, 
aware of an unusual revelation. There is, we will say, un- 
expected Light. There is no noise about light, and it is still. 
We see what had been hidden from us, And light does 
not argue, it does not attempt to persuade, it is not rhe- 
torical or heroic. Like the common lilies of the field, which 
could well compare with the glories of a great king, light 
simply is. You need know nothing of the nature of light to 
understand well enough that you see things better by its 
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aid than by, we will say, fireworks, which are so much more 
colorful, sensational, and decorative. Let us take, for one 
exhibit, a famous statesman’s “History of the War.” The 
Rt. Honorable Winston Churchill’s history has been wel- 
comed, even by important critics, as “great prose.” We 
should know something of prose, for we are not unaware 
of Browne, Bunyan, Swift, Sterne, and Lamb. There are 
also Melville, Hardy, and Doughty. So there is net much 
excuse for us when deliberately, after a critical scrutiny, 
which suggests we have a right to judge, we give to lime- 
light the honor which should go to the broadening of dawn. 
We have read the right honorable gentleman’s recent and 
famous history, and we find this in its first volume; it is a 
fair sample from its mass. He describes for us the methods 
of diplomatists, and the consequences of their expert 
deliberations. 

“They sound so very cautious and correct, these deadly 
words. Soft quiet voices purring, courteous, grave, exactly 
measured phrases in large peaceful rooms. But with less 
warning cannons had opened fire and nations had been 
struck down by this same Germany. So now the Admiralty 
wireless whispers through the ether to the tall masts of 
ships, and captains pace their decks absorbed in thought. 
It is nothing. It is less than nothing. It is too foolish, too 
fantastic, to be thought of in the twentieth century. Or is 
it fire and murder leaping out of the darkness at our throats, 
torpedoes ripping the bellies of half-awakened ships, a sun- 
rise on a vanished naval supremacy, and an island well- 
guarded hitherto, and at last defenceless? ”’ “We may picture 
now,” this writer assures us, “this great fleet, with its flo- 
tillas and cruisers, steaming slowly out of Portland Harbor, 
squadron by squadron, scores of gigantic castles of steel 
wending their way across the misty shining sea, like giants 
bowed in anxious thought.” 

Steel castles bowed in anxious thought! Wireless whis- 
pers! Belly-ripping torpedoes! Murder leaping out of 
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darkness! It gives a reader the fear that the performer 
may, in his exultation, step right over the footlights and let 
his eloquence have its way on the big drum. 

Is wisdom there? It looks to me as though there were a 
lack of control, which is not wise. Is light there? Yes, of a 
kind, the kind which comes in chromatic beams from the 
wings to give an object on the stage an appearance it does not 
own. It is, for me, eloquence, in an Eton collar on Speech 
Day. It is intended to impress us; and I doubt whether 
genuine eloquence ever so intends. “But the iniquity of 
oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the 
memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity.” 
That moves us; yet I think Browne was merely talking 
aloud to himself, a lonely man who was deeply stirred by 
his vision of the world, and felt the need to speak, yet had 
but one hearer. It was the expression of the natural rhythm 
of his mind. He was unconscious of it. If we think we 
ought to be eloquent, because the subject deserves it, and 
try to be, then we are not. The test for a book about the war 
is the same as that for any other sort of book. 

Let us try another exhibit, to learn whether or not the 
quality of the writing is different where a writer is moved, 
first of all, by compassion for his fellows, and sorrow for 
their state. This passage, from C. E. Montague’s “Disen- 
chantment,” concerns Cologne, 1918, when the war was 
over. 

“For the day of the fighting man, him and his chivalric 
hobbies, was over. The guns had hardly ceased to fire be- 
fore from the rear, from the bases, from London, there 
came flooding up the braves who for all those four years 
had been squealing threats and abuse, some of them beg- 
ging off service in arms on the plea that squealing was in- 
dispensable national work. We had not been long in Co- 
logne when there arrived in hot haste a young pressman 
from London, one of the first of a swarm. He looked a fine 
strong man. He seemed to be one of the male vestals who 
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have it for their trade to feed the eternal flame of hatred be- 
tween nations, instead of clearing out stables, or doing other 
work fit for a male. His train had fortunately brought him 
up just in time for luncheon. This he ate and drank with 
good will, complaining only of the wine, which seemed to 
me to be good, that it was not better. He then slept on his 
bed until tea-time. Reanimated with tea, he said genially, 
‘Well, I must be getting on with my mission of hate,’ and 
retired to his room to write a vivacious account of the wealth 
and luxury of Cologne, the guzzling in all cafés and res- 
taurants, the fair round bellies of the working classes, the 
sleek and rosy children of the poor. I read it, two days 
after, in his paper. Our men who had helped to fight Ger- 
many down were going short of food at the time, through 
feeding the children in houses where they were billeted.” 

That has no eloquence, except so much as indignation 
will give to good sense and kindly feeling when recording 
an outrage on fellowship. Montague gave us the first book 
on the war which compelled us to look upon that affair 
objectively—to see it as something which had a nature and 
history not necessarily related to the emotions we had cher- 
ished for more than four years. When his “Disenchant- 
ment” came for appraisement to the office where I posed as 
literary editor, I put it in my pocket, and for some reason 
got into an underground train, and overshot several stations 
beyond my destination. I thought, indeed, I heard at last 
the accents of the truth about a matter, concerning which I 
knew, to my grief, Truth so far had said no more than she 
could get up from the bottom of her well, when the lid was 
kept on it. If I chose to be critical I might say that to be 
disenchanted one first must be enchanted. No matter; 
Montague, though much too old for it, did more than the 
fiercest fire-eater on the home front could have expected of 
a man of his years; he served in the line; and he served at a 
base, when he was far too sagacious about battle and its 
relevant matters to be among Brass Hats. He had had to 
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judge the flight of mortar bombs so that he might not be 
there when they blew up; yet he also went to live in France 
at General Headquarters, where he could watch such in- 
trigues, described for us in that revealing story—not in the 
least fanciful, I assure you—“Honors Easy,” in his “Fiery 
Particles.” 

There is no answer to his indictment. There you have the 
transit of a loyal soldier who happened to have a mind 
of his own, from his original pure intent in a high cause, to 
the day when he had no illusions left. His book has been 
called sad. For that matter, it would be hard to name any 
really great book from which one did not receive the im- 
pression of a serene melancholy; the shadow falls across 
the pages from the weird which man must dree. In my ex- 
perience it is always there. And on the pages of “Disen- 
chantment” the shadow is plain enough. What else would 
we expect from that title, in the book of a sober comrade 
who would have us remember the nameless boy, seen by the 
light of a star-shell briefly in the desolation his betters had 
made, and then lost forever? We may be sure it was the 
strain of those years which ended Montague too soon. But 
his book remains, the first, and one of the best essays at 
recording those years we have had, or are likely to have. 
His book will endure. He would be the last to complain that 
he had to pay for it. 

There have not been enough books to go with it, even 
now, to make a lengthy bibliography. One of the earliest 
of the English—it is forgotten now—was called “Field 
Ambulance Sketches,” by A Corporal. Let it be not 
thought unliterary to speak heartily of a corporal’s sketches 
of ambulance work because Homer sang of Troy. What is 
Troy, when we remember Delville Wood? This corporal 
was at Neuve Eglise, which is, or was, behind “Plugstreet,” 
when the Germans broke through in April, 1918. The 
Corporal’s was actually the first book I read of the front 
which was not warswipes. “Occasionally,” he says, “above 
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the darker gloom of the trees one of the new star-shells 
would rear its white face, like a cobra in an opium dream, 
and stand there a few moments, expanding its hood and 
slavering sparks, until, its suspicions apparently allayed, it 
faltered, relaxed its watchful pose, and sank again to 
cover.” When a man can write like that about a star-shell, 
he is worth attention when he has to tell us of Passchendaele 
in 1917. He was there with a group of stretcher-bearers 
playing cards in a dugout, waiting for “zero,” which was 
3:30 A.M.; and later, there was a man on a stretcher, with 
no face, who had a last message to give them; and the man 
wished to confess that, just before the grenade got him, he 
had stolen a pot of marmalade. He was grieved, that man. 
He wished to own up before he died. 

There you have the sort of detail which convinces. That 
pot of marmalade is more momentous than a cabinet min- 
ister’s steel castles bowed in anxious thought. For the truth 
is simple. It is of the heart; the mind will give it form, but 
had better not attempt to improve too much the simple na- 
ture of the truth. From the desire to heighten and improve 
it came the books about the war which we will not read 
now, though once we thought they were wonderful. It is a 
sad mistake to suppose you may reproduce the sound of 
drum-fire by words resembling the rolling of drums. The 
sound of drum-fire is hardly that, except superficially. 
What is that stately sound? Well, it is what beat through 
the mind of the draper’s assistant when he heard it, and 
knew he must make his way stoutly right into it, through 
the mud and wire. It seems, indeed, that if we want the 
truth at any time, we shall have to surprise her. It is hard 
to know where to find her. She is shy. Words rolling like 
drum-fire scare her clean out of sight. Her secret is in the 
heart of the draper’s assistant, and he, poor fellow, doesn’t 
know it. After all, though with klaxons, loud speakers, and 
other mechanical aids for making presences known, it still 
may not be in the wind and not in the tempest that truth is 
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speaking; yet we are in such a hurry nowadays, and are on 
the alert for such stentorian warning of what is important, 
that we may completely miss hearing that fabulous gentle 
voice. And better for our composure, perhaps, that we are 
deaf to it; for when and if it is heard, it will make a dif- 
ference. As simple and inevitable as the Parables, for in- 
stance, are Georges Duhamel’s short stories of the war— 
the best fiction we have had out of the war—even in trans- 
lation. You will find them in two books, “Civilization” and 
the “New Book of Martyrs.’? When you begin one of his 
stories about a prone figure in a casualty station—Duhamel 
was a surgeon, but he is also a poet—you are at once ar- 
rested. You are not too pleased about it, either, if you do 
not wish to change your preconceptions of heroes. But that 
French surgeon’s eye is like that of the Ancient Mariner. 
There is no getting away from it. And presently, with 
oblique and trifling words that suggest a more dreadful 
mystery than that brought toa ship and her men by the un- 
timely death of an albatross, you find your notion of the 
war suffering a change. The Irish have a saying that a man 
may sleep comfortably on another man’s wound. And Du- 
hamel tells us that man must suffer in his flesh alone, and 
that is why war is possible. Then he tells us a story or two. 

Yes, he has disclosed the secret. We can so easily bear the 
sufferings of others, especially if we do not even hear the boy 
crying in No Man’s Land where none may aid him. Why, 
let us imagine that in a war every civilian concerned de- 
veloped continuous neuralgia, which could ease and vanish 
only when “Cease fire” sounded on the battle front. Now 
think of the long queues of people, their sallow faces 
wrapped in flannel, to be seen dismal and grievous waiting 
for an urgent word with premier or president, waiting to 
consult noble lords and senators and right honorable gen- 
tlemen, on the period set for their agony; and those august 
experts, poor noble fellows, helped by fire in all their 
teeth, would themselves be wondering in involuntary tears 
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whether it were better to use common sense or go on to a 
knockout blow, bankruptcy, and still larger cemeteries of 
heroes. But man suffers in his flesh alone; and that is why 
war is possible. Yet Duhamel, you will find, does in a meas- 
ure resolve the cruel enigma. You cannot read his stories 
without finding that pity and remorse diminish the glorious 
and ecstatic show of war, and silence its trumpets and 
drums with the sight of a man in a bed, who, in a sense, is 
now no man at all. His decoration lies on the coverlet; but 
he does not see it. The war is what went on in the mind of 
the draper’s assistant, and his wife who, one evening, stood 
with an official telegram at her gate and stared down the 
empty road. 

I don’t know whether I ought to have named a transla- 
tion, but since I have, Ill name another: “Sergeant Gris- 
cha.” Out of sheer gratitude for a novel which reads like 
that of a master, free, cheerful, and even exuberant, critics 
have hailed this book as the first really “great novel” of 
the war. That is not right. R. H. Mottram’s “Spanish 
Farm” trilogy is just as masterly in its scope and signifi- 
cance, and it happens to be English. Mottram’s rendering 
of the scene in Flanders is a gift of the gods, and we ought 
to be proportionately grateful for receiving what we never 
get except the gods are kind to us. The “Spanish Farm” 
entitles the English to speak for themselves, in this matter 
of war literature. Nevertheless, you cannot read the open- 
ing chapters of “Sergeant Grischa” without recognizing 
in surprise and wonder the signs of genius at its task, ab- 
sorbed and happy, haughty in its sweeping gestures, care- 
less of what we think, bringing things to pass out of what 
seems nothing in particular, throwing about irrelevances 
which grow into significance as we look on in bewilder- 
ment. There the rare miracle is. Germany, in that book, is 
shown to be what any nation must be in war, when logic 
must justify all crimes beneficial to a noble cause, when lies 
suffer a sea-change into truth, and deceit is a virtue, and the 
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worst is the best. War makes every pushful duffer impor- 
tant. It exalts all the eager busybodies. It liberates to full 
usefulness, for our improvement, every humbug, coward, 
and charlatan, who sees his opportunity. The good men 
mostly die; the others live on. Sergeant Grischa dies. 

We have lately had Edmund Blunden’s “Undertones of 
War.” It must be confessed there is something more than 
odd in Blunden’s story. As you read deeply into it your un- 
easiness grows. This poet’s eye is not ina fine frenzy rolling. 
There is a steely glitter in it. It appears to be amused hy 
drolleries not obvious to us. It is as though, in the midst of 
a pleasing and animated conversation after dinner, you 
fancied you heard distant and indeterminate music not alto- 
gether unfamiliar. What was that? You withdraw your 
attention a little from the talk to get a clue to those disturb- 
ing strains; you become absent in mind from the lamp- 
light and the cosy talk, and see an outer world of dubious 
reflections and ominous shapes, a region vast and dark and 
as cold to human hope and aspiration as a polar solitude. 
What, at dinner? Yes, there the heads of those happy 
talkers remain between you and that foreboding night, stil! 
animated and unaware, and they continue te say nothing 
while making foolishly eager movements. You have to pull 
yourself together—come out of that disturbing dream— 
begin to chatter again with the others. 

Blunden’s book, in fact, is by a ghost for other ghosts; 
some readers will not know what it is all about; they will 
say so, not being ghosts, and seeing none. Yet it is a hu- 
morous book, though its fun is wan; through its pale fun 
you can see the tangibilities of to-day solid in their appro- 
priate places. You soon have more than a suspicion that 
Blunden is not addressing you at all, you the reader, but 
presences not visible. His cheerful voice is addressed over 
your shoulder, and your amusement fades when that fancy 
chills it. You turn round; and nothing is there! This 
ghostly play, once you are aware of it, disturbs your con- 
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fidence in the tangibilities of your own hearty day with a 
hint that there are tidings withheld. What is it the shades 
know and laugh over! 

Blunden says nothing about that. Why should he? The 
shades would know it, and so need not be told. Yet the un- 
easy reader persists in trying to find it out. He suspects that 
this is a rare book in which much is secreted in the blank 
spaces; the best of it, maybe. He might be overhearing, by 
chance, allusive but exciting reminiscences by men out of 
sight. At first he supposes their shattering adventures were 
by the body and of the sword; then becomes awed by more 
than a suspicion that these reminiscences are of something 
worse than the blood, mire, and the shocks of war’s ex- 
plosions. Somebody was shot through the heart, we gather, 
yet continued to smoke and laugh. Something was worse 
than the fury of the enemy. What was it? The listener 
wonders whether it might have been the old folk at home; 
for the soldier appears to have been lonelier in spirit when in 
London and more antagonistic to what was current there 
than when guessing on his belly at night behind the Ger- 
man wire whether he would get what was meant for him. 
He had a better understanding of Fritz than of us. We were 
the aliens. There was understanding through common ad- 
versity in France; in London there was but a revival of the 
old horrible hue-and-cry and to the soldier home “on 
leave” that was dismaying. Yet no. It is not that. Though 
that may have been so, it will not account for all we find 
in Blunden’s book—or rather, for what falls across it like 
a shadow, sounds through it as an elfish laugh. Is it any 
good trying to understand the ghost of a child who has 
played knucklebones in hell for shocking forfeits? As a 
haunting presence it has some upsetting ways, especially 
when it would play with us by the study fire, after mid- 
night. You find yourself hoping that nobody else in the 
house heard that laugh. Somehow, though, its spectral 
merriment is more to us than all the starry host. 
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There is loveliness in this narrative of Blunden’s. Let no 
man read it who fears the magic of names—Mesnil, Beau- 
mont Hamel, Givenchy, Festubert, Mazingarbe, Zille- 
beke, Thiépval, Richebourg St. Vaast. And Ypres! The 
jags of that city’s pallid ruin, with imprisoned echoes gib- 
bering at the hurrying wayfarer, rise again in Blunden’s 
story. The fellows who went through the Menin Gate of 
Ypres and vanished, they live again, and glints and sug- 
gestions of the night which swallowed them; the face of a 
pal seen for a moment by the light of a star-shell; the 
friends in a dugout eyeing each other while waiting to be 
buried (“‘we do not exist”); the elder chum who ignored 
the worst of it, whose complexion was always rosy, whose 
solidity could not be moved by any sudden frightfulness, 
and who jollied his weaker brethren then with steadying 
advice; the boozy sergeant-major, good-humored and soft, 
who became a centre of gravity when things went wrong. 
After all, the men are the best of Blunden’s book; and that 
is right. That at least we were sure to get from a poet. This 
story of war stirs and proceeds with living figures, and its 
scenes are authentic with trifles forgotten till Blunden re- 
minds us of them. The old front line comes back. It is 
solid. You can hear the mud of the Salient when the duck- 
boards squelch under the feet of the unseen men “going 
up” at night. You can smell the Somme. You may potter 
around Mesnil, and shudder again in the silence of its 
ghastly sunlight. And if to stir those apprehensions does 
not mean we are reading good prose, then there is no other 
way of proving it that I know. Yet there is more in the book 
than that. Something aeolian breathes through its lines. 
You may hear echoing, as one used to hear desolation mur- 
muring when the night was suspect and the flares above 
the trenches were few before dawn, the wonder and awe 
of the sacrificed who did not know why this had come to 
them; for Blunden’s is a tribute to the unknown soldier 
more lasting than the pomps about a cenotaph. 
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This is not the place to mention the divisional histories, 
the memoirs, the oddments, the books about the war which 
nobody but old soldiers and a few others ever look at; I 
wish it were. I have a room full of such books, and old 
trench maps, to which I retire when the wind is north- 
north-east. There is one fragment of a record I value greatly 
—J] have read it many times and always with regret that it 
so soon ends—Herbert Read’s “In Retreat.”? Nobody but 
an English scholar could have gone through such a dire 
experience in such detachment, and then have written 
about it as though prolonged disaster were rather like a wet 
day; but how Read’s simple words vibrate with profound 
implications! And there are one or two poets I ought to 
name. I cannot see my own quiet nook complete now with- 
out Siegfried Sassoon’s war poems. They have grown es- 
sential to it, like the familiar and allusive voice of a friend 
who knows, without prompting, where one’s thoughts are 
at midnight. Through Sassoon’s poems sound the intima- 
cies of men whose voices we shall never hear again. 

And the other poets—and we ought to pay some atten- 
tion to their common opinion—tell us of a young soldier, 
who went west just before the final signal was given, and 
who left with us a poem called “Strange Meeting.’? Owen’s 
fellow poets tell us, in confidence, that “Strange Meeting” 
is the best poem out of the war. And I think we may, 
when reading it a second, and a third time, begin to hear 
there, in a strange music, a lament for all that light and 
loveliness which was extinguished too soon, too soon, when 
we were so very sure our ardors and endurances were estab- 
lishing the right of virtue to exist upon the earth. The man 
was slain who wrote “Strange Meeting.” He died within 
reach of the armistice. And so now, as the echoes die away 
from our late victorious cheering, we may, by chance, if 
reflective in the ensuing quiet, hear the faint echo from the 
end of another appealing cry of long ago . . . “For they 
know not what they do.” 
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I hear it said that heroes are the less heroic when they 
cry out, though in a measure which makes poets of them, 
against the hardships and suffering inevitable in war. It is 
a sign in them, some people say, of softness. They may be 
poets then, but are less than stout men. The true soldier en- 
dures the worst we can inflict upon him and says no word, 
We are told to believe that only inferior men cry out when 
they are hurt; it may be taken as sad evidence that civili- 
zation weakens character, when young soldiers, having sur- 
vived the mud and explosions of four years of warfare, 
emerge from their hell to tell us what it was like, and t: 
protest against so cruel an iniquity. 

Maybe. Yet let us remember that it was a point of honor 
in Red Indians to keep a straight face, even when they 
were being flayed alive. Savage men endure afflictions 
stoically, even to death, without any quickening of the in- 
telligence. They never reflect that their punishment may he 
the consequence of savagery. There was once a protest 
driven out by agony, “Why hast Thou forsaken me?”? Was 
that a sign of a soft defect in the character of the victim: 

My own surmise is that this stern reproval of protesting 
young soldiers by cool and realistic critics is in itself a sign 
of secret fear. When people are afraid they greatly dislike 
having the cause of their fear indicated to them. They will 
not look at it, and get angry when invited to do so. They 
assert roundly that they are superior to whatever may be 
disturbing their minds. Good men, however, it was my ex- 
perience when watching men at war, fear not to confess 
their fear, for they are aware that the stoutest heart never 
knows when it may fail. This reproval of the cries, forced 
from torn bodies and lacerated minds by the cruelty of the 
machine-made horror of modern war, is itself merely a 
sign of timid barbarism. Barbarians keep straight faces 
under torture; that is the barbaric code. We hear that 
Priam forbade the Trojans to weep, when during a truce 
they and the Greeks were burying their dead. He thought 
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weeping would soften his men, and that they would show 
less resolution on the morrow. Agamemnon did not ban 
sorrow to the Greeks; he was not afraid of his men. A soft- 
hearted man I know, a gunner, during one of the final 
ferocious battles in France, had a brother in the line in 
front of his guns. The infantry that day captured the Ger- 
man trenches, and they broke the Hindenburg line. And 
that gunner, advancing his battery in haste after the re- 
treating enemy, found a captured trench before his guns. 
He could not get his wheels over it. He filled the hollow 
with the bodies of the British who had fallen in the attack 
upon it, and amongst them was the body of his brother; 
and over those piled bodies the guns were driven. That 
gunner is a sentimentalist. He wept when he told me of it, 
long after. Were his tears a sign of weakness? 
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AFTER THE SOMME 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 


Mr. Morrram, now a well-known English novelist, enlisted 
early in the Great War in the “New Army.” After serving in the 
trenches for many months as Lieutenant in a regiment engaged in 
the heavy fighting on the Ypres Salient, he was transferred to 
duty under a military Commission established to adjudicate the 
complicated rent and damage claims of French and Belgian resi- 
dents against the British forces occupying their property. These 
pages of his war memories, which begin after his transfer, give 
the background of “The Spanish Farm” trilogy, mentioned by 
Mr. Tomlinson.—TuHe Eprrors 


NDER a corps chief’s orders I set out for 

the Somme in a Delaunay-Belleville torpedo 

driven by a Senegalese, who, my companion, 

de G., assured me, was a prince in his own 
country, and certainly answered to the name of Momodou. 
It was a wonderful dawn-lit ride. Never shall I see any- 
thing so impressive as the fevered sleep of that great army, 
or group of armies, through which we passed, nor ever 
have again the eerie sensation of being carried, to fell pur- 
pose, with great swiftness, by a big black grinning child. 
On our left as we started was the eastward horizon with the 
perpetual glimmer and reverberation, while on our right 
were the solid villages, elm-encircled pastures, and small 
teeming arable fields of Flanders. We descended into the 
strip of Black Country left to France, and passed between 
the twin slag heaps of Lens and the glow of the great fur- 
naces of Isbergues. From thence the dawn came up on one 
side, and on the other, beneath great barren downs, clus- 
tered the poor villages of Picardy among their orchards. It 
was as though we were persons in the nightmare of some 
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giant, who lay slumbering all about us. The battle to the 
east represented a sub-conscious anguish from which he 
could not free himself, a sort of pins-and-needles in one 
half of the brain—the other half peacefully slumbered in 
the dark blue-shadowed west amid the untouched country- 
side. And the sentries down the road were as though they 
momentarily blinked at us as we hurried on. 

We breakfasted at St. Pol and swung along to Frévent, 
coming to the encampments of French colonials amongst 
our own, at which our African potentate grinned. Then, in 
the morning, already sultry, we came up with troops 
marching into Doullens and recognized the divisional sign 
on the limbers. We overtook an infantry regiment that bore 
my badge, and I looked in vain for any face I could remem- 
ber. But from out the ranks of the rear company rose a 
cheer, and I round a few that knew me. It was my own 
battalion, nearly all strangers. And now, most disappoint- 
ingly, memory lets me down almost completely. After- 
wards I learned that the division made one of the early 
September attacks on the Quadrilateral, assisted by tanks. 
I can piece together very little of it. Of all the efforts made 
to save the men up for this supreme moment of offensive, 
for which we had volunteered, I retain no clear conscious- 
ness. Certainly I did not rejoin the battalion at once, for I 
can remember parting with de G.—his light-hearted, 
ultra-English: “So long, old man.” Years afterwards I dis- 
covered that he went to the French aviation corps, and was 
killed. 

I had to go on by train, why and where goodness knows, 
but I am perfectly clear, that all mixed up as I was with 
the French troops, I learned then of the disaster that was 
the real Somme. I can see, as plain as if it were yesterday, 
a hard-bitten “adjutant” of one of their infantry forma- 
tions sitting opposite me in a railway carriage grumbling: 
“Perdre les hommes, comme ¢a, a gagner quelques 
centaines de meétres, c’est ridicule!” Then I remember 
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watching the brigade concentrate, but where, I don’t know. 
The last name I retain is that of Acheux, and of an over- 
crowded and bad restaurant where French officers in utter 
despondency elbowed me uncomfortably and hardly spoke 
a civil word. After that, bare downs, great heat by day, 
cold at night, shell holes, an enormous landscape of tents 
stretching across soil as brown and barren as a desert, an 
intensified clamor of guns; one single prisoner, a very fine- 
looking big man, covered with red stripes, his hands tied 
behind him (why, I wonder) and a mounted policeman 
holding the rope; then files and files of ordinary meek bat- 
tered bewildered prisoners, without arms or equipment, 
replacing their helmets by pickelhauben. Then a start of 
glad surprise as the real nature of the tanks (which we had 
taken, up to that time, to be some superior water-carrying 
device) manifested itself; then the horrid whiff of gas 
and unburied dead; and after this I lose touch completely. 

Such a gap of unconsciousness in my war memories as 
followed is not so strange as it sounds. The same thing, I 
think, occurred to most men, in greater or less degree, espe- 
cially in the second half of the war, when characteristics 
of places became obliterated in the enormous, mechanical 
barrages. My blank period seems to have been about three 
weeks, as I had managed up to that time to write home 
about once a week all my time abroad, and those letters, 
carefully kept, show this gap. 

On this side of it I catch certain pictures—a long gray 
lichened roof, with a shell hole across which pigeons had 
to flutter, to continue their strut beyond. Then a jolting 
ambulance and a wonderful, apricot dawn below a hill con- 
tour of violet wrong side up—from which I think my head 
was hanging over the end of a stretcher, inverted. I had a 
querulous companion, begging for or complaining of some- 
thing; but over this impression comes a view from the 
ground, of a busy siding, with civilians among the crowd, 
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and of an orderly ceasing to whistle a tune to say: “Gawd, 
this b ’s bled t’death. Look ’ere!”? Presumably my 
companion, certainly not me, as I can then see the interior 
of a train and a mere boy on the opposite bunk climbing 
about in pyjamas because he had diarrhoea. Finally, by 
lamp light, I was carried, one of four stretchers abreast, 
into a great palatial building where an elegant, beautiful, 
and titled lady stood to receive us, and wrung her hands 
murmuring: “There are so many of you, I don’t know you 
all now!” No words will ever be found, I think, to express 
better the period which the Somme marks in the war. Be- 
fore it she probably did know, or could place, according to 
the family to which they belonged or the set they fre- 
quented, most officer casualties. With the Somme that be- 
came finally impossible. Just anybody, everybody in fact, 
was there. 

I still had enough of the old spirit left to want to get up 
and about and find out what had happened to me. When 
I found my label described me as suffering from a disorder 
of the digestive organs, I made the one fuss of my military 
career, saw the adjutant, and had that stigma, as I felt it 
to be, removed. I was bruised so that I could hardly move, 
singed, but not perforated in any part. I gradually collected 
my wits and found a letter, that had been chasing me across 
the armies, from the Commission under which I had been 
working with the division, and which had its headquarters 
in the very seaside resort in which I now lay. As soon as I 
could walk a little, I got so far, with frequent rests on the 
seats provided in that city of convalescence, and met the 
very officer who, two years before, had cleared up claims 
behind the Aisne and Marne. I stood to attention, until he 
suddenly said: “Sit down, you’d better have some tea!” 
When it came, it was in reality a whisky and soda, and how 
I enjoyed it! The letter concerned the fact that I had 
been put on a list of sorts, of persons attached to and clear- 
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ing up for divisions; and as all such jobs, like everything 
else, were then being re-grouped and reorganized, I had 
to be inspected. 

I can’t remember much else, but know that a week or so 
later I was discharged from hospital to Base Dépot at 
Etaples, and was passed fit by a medical board to rejoin my 
old battalion. Or more exactly, the new unit which bore the 
old name. Crawling about hospital, feeling more like a fly 
on a windowpane, I had discovered not brother officers | 
knew but reinforcements from the reserve battalion at Col- 
chester, who had already been knocked out in their turn. 
Two of them were delirious, the other (a cleanish gun-shot 
in the leg) was quietly resigned to the fact that there would 
be no more fighting for him. From them I had gathered 
that the battalion quartermaster was the only person I was 
likely to know. So that I regarded rejoining without en- 
thusiasm. On the other hand, anything was better than hos- 
pital. In that great, shaded hall lay men in every stage of 
subtraction from their normal selves, ranging from some 
who had lost most limbs or half their wits to those who, 
like myself, had nothing worse than a shaking and could 
be patched up. There was a constant passing out of quiet, 
half-drugged forms, on trolleys, to the operating theatre, 
either the one at hand, or to others further off. Even quieter 
forms went away under a Union Jack, the sergeant-ma jor 
preceding, to the mortuary. Of the rest there were some 
who cried aloud, and some who lay in a sort of torpor. 

Finally, our orders came. Another useless attack was 
preparing, and we had a farewell supper in someone’s tent 
where a glassy-eyed youngster who had come from South 
America to fight, told our fortunes by the light of candles 
stuck in champagne bottles. Mine was, that I should not be 
killed. It was true enough. Next day, while I was waiting 
to entrain, a district officer from the Commission, a captain 
by rank in a famous north-country regiment, came to inter- 
view me. Another officer was required for some vacant job, 
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and mine was the first (or perhaps only) name on the list. 
In twenty-four hours, I found myself in a villa beyond the 
town, with a real bed to sleep in, a table to eat at, and a 
great pile of papers to deal with. 

So far as I could make out, my individual merits had 
nothing to do with it. The motive behind my transfer was 
that G.H.Q. [General Headquarters] had tacitly agreed 
that no decisive break-through was possible on the Somme. 
The whole matter of the relations between the gigantic 
British armies and the population amongst whom they lived 
was therefore being reorganized on a new basis, that of the 
civil boundaries, not the military formations. The district 
officer who had fetched me, was in charge of the arron- 
dissements of Dunkerque, Hazebrouck, and Lille—the 
Département du Nord, in fact, other districts being the 
Pas de Calais, Belgium, and the Somme. What went on, 
further back, on the lines of communication and the im- 
mense camps, dépots, ports, etc., I never knew. We were 
concerned with troops in the line, or just behind it; our 
eastward boundary was the evacuated area of actual war, 
where all occupation, use, and damage was Fait de Guerre. 
An attempt was being made (it was never quite complete or 
successful) to introduce a regular renting by the British 
of the necessary ground and buildings, with a view to 
straightening the awful confusion. Up to that time, suc- 
cessive units went pretty much where and how they liked 
or could, and their sporadic occupations had been dealt 
with much as, in the trenches, individual platoons pumped 
water out of their bit of trench into their neighbors.’ The 
serious misuse of large tracts of valuable food-producing 
land, the everlasting friction with civilians whose lot we 
were supposed to be alleviating had become such a menace, 
particularly in view of the submarine campaign and the 
overwhelming demand for shipping, that it was absolutely 
necessary to clarify and economize. 

After a week or two, the district office moved up to 
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Hazebrouck, and the country from the sea to the River 
Lys, from the trenches to the lines of communication, was 
divided amongst three of us, and we set to work to get to 
grips with the problem. I could not be sufficiently thankful. 
Though the work was hard and often disagreeable, it was 
not actually dangerous, and it was interesting, and one had 
the feeling of doing something useful. The War of Attri- 
tion meant simply that the side which was in the best heart, 
whose resources and reserves were best conserved and most 
adequately administered, would last longest, and would 
therefore (no knockout being possible in such a war) be 
left the victors. And I was further most fortunate in be- 
ing attached to a district where the oldest and most experi- 
enced British armies, the First and Second, lay, and where 
the inhabitants were the most businesslike; and in finding 
myself in a Mess in which it was possible to make imme- 
diate friendships that have lasted to this day. The district 
officer and his second were territorials who had been out 
since 1914. They were fully occupied with questions of 
principle and adjudications regarding large amounts, and 
with great permanent works such as docks and railways, 
aérodromes and manoeuvre areas by which the very face of 
the country was being changed. The remaining three of us, 
who dealt with current matters, were of the new army. We 
seldom saw each other from breakfast until the evening, 
when it was a relief to speak English again, talk shop, or 
discuss news, while the gramophone accompanied a quiet 
game of bridge, not infrequently interrupted by summons 
to Headquarters of some formation in difficulties. 

Two months passed very quickly, and we were getting 
the arrears of two years’ war wiped off when an S.O.S. 
came from the Somme district, where the concentration of 
1916 had left a mass of affairs, the solution of which had 
been too long delayed. I was transferred to the Doullens 
office, and throughout the bitter cold of January, 1917, 
did what I could to get straight the tangle. I remember the 
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case of the “Cavalry Ride,” a broad track of desolation, 


miles long, where the cavalry corps had been brought up 
clean across a densely cultivated area in the vain hope of a 
break-through. A few small detachments actually got 
ahead of the infantry, and met a fate that one would have 
supposed was a foregone conclusion. 

Mid-winter was hardly over, however, before a new 
stirring, inevitable as the spring, made itself felt. I was 
summoned back to Hazebrouck, and in profound secrecy 
the next phase of the war unrolled itself before me. It 
seemed as if nothing could long obliterate the sinister at- 
traction that Ypres exercised over the minds of all com- 
manders. For a twelvemonth the Salient had been omi- 
nously quiet. Now the map kept by the district officer 
showed the whole line from Hooge down to “Plugstreet” 
traversed by narrow, particolored streaks, each a corps area, 
over which sixty thousand men were to operate with the 
new and hardly credible machinery that belonged to them, 
as the war now went. Our immediate job was to adjust these 
arbitrary markings to the civil boundaries, interview all the 
Maires, with carefully camouflaged proposals as to renting 
certain properties, and to elicit information as to the nature 
and use of roads, etc. 

The whole scheme was, I feel sure, unparalleled in his- 
tory, and certainly amongst the other combatants. French 
and German authorities had the shortest of short methods 
with their own or conquered nationals over whose ground, 
across whose very lives, they desired to fight. On the east- 
ern battlefields, a large proportion of waste land and a low 
standard of civilization altered the circumstances. The 
British armies, fighting over heavily cultivated and very 
valuable property of which they were defenders, resorted 
to no expropriation, and the use of the requisition was 
strongly discouraged. In the main, the occupation was by 
consent, billeting being paid at the French rate (not ex- 
cessive, it may be imagined ), and other uses coming within 
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the scope of our work for settlement. The attempt to regu- 
late the matter on a basis of paying the whole portion of 
the rent lost by deprivation of use, was never entirely suc- 
cessful. The density of occupation fluctuated too sharply, 
and the necessity for secrecy rendered it imprudent to have 
too stereotyped a set of horse lines, camps, dumps, and pa- 
rade grounds. Yet in the main, by (I hope) tactful and 
never quite empty-handed, though sparingly financed, in- 
terposition between the troops and inhabitants, widespread 
disciplinary action, on the one hand, and wholesale plunder 
and oppression, on the other, were avoided. Most Flemish 
and Picard villages preferred British troops to French. 

One of the main causes of complaint was the military 
habit of issuing coal to the troops and leaving them to for- 
age for wood with which to ignite it. The very natural re- 
sult was that in the line men cut up dugouts, wiring pickets, 
and pit-props; in rest billets they are said to have burned a 
million hop-poles and the woodwork of all bookcases, cup- 
boards, forms—and even whole sheds, carts, and ladders 
disappeared. One had to use one’s judgment, cooled by 
one’s own billet conscience, and warmed by one’s trench 
sympathy. 

Two factors visibly aggravated our task from week to 
week. One was the entry of America and the renewed in- 
tensification of the submarine warfare, which made the 
economy of shipping a matter of vital importance, affected 
by the home production of food in France, of which we 
occupied the most prolific areas. The other was the colos- 
sal space demanded by the machinery the war had called 
into use—tanks and tractors, airplanes and railways. The 
first two were almost novel, and fantastic in their demands 
for parking. With the others, the nature of the machines 
had altered since the beginning of the war. Originally, a 
few hundred yards of reasonably smooth turf had been con- 
sidered ample for a plane to take-off from. Now great 
spaces had to be flattened, smoothed with cinders for the 
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new fast flying, and provided with elaborate lorry standings 
for their necessary supply, while the original permanent 
way of the local railways had in places to be quadrupled 
with the addition of ubiquitous “decauville” tracks. 

Yet hope sprang eternal in the breasts of those of us who 
ought to have known better, and the very considerable ad- 
vance at Vimy impressed us, who remembered the failure 
ot the French in 1915 and our own useless sacrifice of iso- 
lated brigades over that sector. Finally the day of Messines 
came. The enormous mines erupted half a countryside, 
and the divisions walked forward into what remained of the 
enemy trenches. Even so, some of us began to doubt when 
we saw the meagre list of guns taken. We were told that 
special bridges, constructed below the surface of the Lys, 
had insured the safe evacuation of most of the enemy’s 
heavy artillery. I had a wonderful view of this battle, my 
duties taking me on to Mont Noir and Kemmel. The whole 
valley and rise lay before me, bathed in mist and battle 
vapor. Out of this protruded the dozen great sausage bal- 
loons, on their thin stalks of wire rope. It was as though 
one were surveying the garden of some giant, in which 
great gray-green dahlias were unfurling above a slate-col- 
ored fleecy soil. I never felt the immense impersonality of 
modern war so keenly. And I was there to prevent the two- 
and-a-half-years dispossessed farmers from rushing back 
to reclaim their land. Towards me rolled lorry after lorry 
of lightly wounded men, cheering mechanically, as if they 
couldn’t stop. I don’t suppose one of them had seen a live 
German, except as prisoner. 

It was about this time that we began to hear of the 
“knockout,” “the fight-to-a-finish,” and similar ideas 
promulgated by people who had no close contact with real- 
ity. Not that we realized at the time how much of all we 
cared about was being “knocked out” beside German 
autocracy! But I can give no one reason for the sensation 
we all felt, from June onward, as though the war had gone 
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sour around us. The fatal delays, the failure of the much- 
advertised French offensive in Champagne, all contributed, 
More immediate was the removal of the district officer tc 
Boulogne Base—it being found that Hazebrouck was too 
advanced to make a useful headquarters—while his second 
went up to Wormhout, as the stress of the fighting veered 
north. My friend P. and I were left at Hazebrouck, to cope 
with the work as far as we could. 

I cannot say that Russian events impressed us, though we 
discussed them. Then there opened that ill-fated offensive 
towards Passchendaele. There was nothing hopeful about 
it. Those of us who knew the Salient, inch by inch, never 
supposed that it could succeed. The weather broke on the 
first day, and the attempt to turn the enemy’s flank on the 
seaboard with a secret attack by the “Hush” division was 
an appalling failure. 

It is difficult to give any useful idea of how the second 
half of 1917 and the first three months of 1918 passed. | 
can only say that if we escaped the worst fatigues and dan- 
gers of infantry service, we also missed any rest or respite 
regimental units got. We were at it all the time, as the im- 
mense army became increasingly difficult to adjust to the 
circumstances in which it found itself. There was no longer 
any chance of dealing carefully with individual complaints 
of civilians, or the necessities of single units. As for ques- 
tions of principle or extensive schemes, we simply packed 
them off to Headquarters. We could hardly get round the 
crowded area, and had to resort to holding what resembled 
unofficial courts in the larger villages or Headquarters of 
Formations, and meeting there by appointment “natives” 
and military alike, and settling differences wholesale. 
Sometimes they were settled in a more summary fashion. I 
remember haranguing an awkward crowd in the Caisse 
@’Epargne of Bailleul on the shifting of a whole series of 
parks and dumps behind Messines for some forgotten rea- 
son (or lack of reason). Some didn’t want the troops moved 
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(they were a source of profit); others objected to giving 
up their land. In the middle of it a “five-nine” brought the 
roof down on us. I jumped for my respirator, for by that 
time it was impossible to say how much gas any shell con- 
tained. By the time I crawled out of the ruins, the imté- 
ressés had dispersed, and I busied myself freeing a riderless 
horse that was entangled in the débris. What became of 
those dossiers I have no idea, but in 1920, visiting my 
friend S., who had stayed on, I found him marking a lot of 
cases “destroyed by gunfire.” 

The war belt widened ominously. Hazebrouck was not 
only bombed continuously but bombarded from a distance 
of twenty miles with twelve-inch guns. Innumerable divi- 
sions streamed endlessly up, came under fire all day and all 
night, for a week before they could be engaged, and were 
hammered into the mud, one after another. The accounts 
which reached us from survivors confirmed our worst fears. 
The solid ground was pulped by the concentration of ar- 
tillery brought to bear on it so that it would not bear weight 
of the human body, and the infantry that reached the for- 
ward zone lay down in the dissolving shell holes and pro- 
tected themselves as well as they could, which is not saying 
much. Fortunately, the two of us left at Hazebrouck to 
deal with the mass of occupation were so busy that we had 
little time for reflection. 

The culmination of this period was that occurrence, 
chiefly disgraceful to writers about the war, who appear to 
me to be in a conspiracy to conceal it, the mutiny at Etaples. 
All countries engaged in the war had periods of widespread 
mutiny—a fact which should be noticed and recorded, not 
hushed up. It took them all differently, according to their 
national characteristics. With Germany it was a continuous 
filtering through of individuals or small parties who very 
logically concluded that they would be better off as pris- 
oners in British hands than as combatants. In France more 
spectacular defiance of orders paralyzed initiative on two 
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notable occasions. In Russia the slow awakening of the 
peasant had the well-known results. In Italy it was a con- 
tinuous corruption and lassitude. With the British, as might 
be expected, it occurred at the great Base camp at Etaples 
over some rumored disagreement with the police. I never 
knew the truth, and perhaps no one does. For some days, a 
great docile mob walked about the streets completely out of 
hand, relatively harmless, and eventually returning to camp 
to be fed. 

Shortly afterwards, the miserable failure of an offensive 
was brought to a close. But the effect was permanent. From 
this time there developed a new spirit of taking care of 
oneself among the men, which ended, in late 1918, in few 
rifles being fired, and would in a few more weeks have 
meant the cessation of the war, by the front line not re- 
fusing but quietly omitting to do duty. The armistice came 
just in time. With the officers, it was the same. When one 
met one’s old division and inquired for one’s friends, they 
had all got jobs in England. And rightly. The art of war 
is not to go and get killed in some action which is anyhow 
useless, but to obtain the best job (that is, nearest to White- 
hall) and tell others how to fight. The army kept together 
from inertia, inability to feed itself apart from its regular 
organization, and political considerations such as maintain- 
ing a bargaining ground for use subsequently. 

The whole matter is stated with more lucidity and au- 
thority, and from the other side, by Prince Max of Baden 
in his ‘*Memoirs,” which show that the Germans counted 
on the fact that we no longer fought very hard. For in- 
stance, the General came round inspecting, and I heard the 
district officer, who was with him, ask: “I suppose we shall 
go on, next year?” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. But he went on, as 
gently as possible. What could he do? See that he was prop- 
erly fed every day, little else. 

On our own part, I do not think we had much doubt. We 
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had seen the first American units and did not suppose that, 
in the long run, Germany or anyone else could withstand 
the addition of a new continent to an array of allies that al- 
ready included most European nations, Japan, and China. 
But in order to give America a chance, we must stay in the 
war. To confirm this, an order came round to parade for 
medical inspection. We were all passed fit and cleaned our 
pistols. At the moment, it was obviously more important 
for us to get on with our job than to add an extra half- 
dozen to the national provision of cannon fodder, and no 
order to rejoin our units reached us. We should have obeyed, 
if it had. But as it didn’t, why rush in where regular soldiers 
fear to tread? 

An interlude was provided in November by the remark- 
able battle of Cambrai. Although limited in scope and bar- 
ren in result, it remains the one genuine military success of 
the war. Without wishing to disparage the bravery and 
hard work done by all grades of secret and intelligence 
service, I feel that the air of cleverness lent to some fabled 
exploits and the perpetual legend of omniscient leadership 
belong to the sphere of romance and not to any trustworthy 
account of the war of 1914-1918. So far as it was possible 
to tell on the spot, no one ever knew anything worth know- 
ing about the enemy, nor was any material fact ever con- 
cealed from him. When information was wanted, infantry 
patrols had to go and get it, or observers take photos from 
the air. No one had ever any doubt as to where the next 
offensive was coming, and once the initial 1914 advantage 
of the Germans in strategy and their tactical profusion of 
heavy howitzers, machine-guns, gas, and submarines was 
neutralized (a question of supply), the element of surprise 
disappeared. Amid all this, Cambrai stands out as a genuine 
stroke of military skill, and one which outlined the possi- 
bilities of that unique invention, the tank, which were ex- 
ploited in the following July. At Passchendaele tanks were 
a complete failure, and in 1919 their burnt-out carcasses 
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still littered the Salient by scores. At Cambrai they were 
successful, but their success was not, or possibly could not 
be, exploited. 

After that, any officer who had perforce gained such 
first-hand experience as was thrust upon me and my col- 
leagues could hardly avoid taking the plainest view of the 
war. There, stretched across the world, lay two gigantic fac- 
tories, equipped with an inconceivable plant of all sorts and 
manned by whole nations who were simply so many opera- 
tives, controlled by officers whose functions were those of 
foremen or accountants. Yet even so, the metaphor will not 
hold, for the majority of those operatives were the ma- 
terial on which the vast organization worked, and the 
finished article made out of them was Death. The whole in- 
dustry had a likeness to mining ventures, in which work be- 
comes more difficult as it progresses. By this time, the best 
material had been used up, and Death was increasing hard 
to produce. The machinery was more imposing than ever, 
but the operatives began to practise ca’ canny methods. 
Necessarily, for the individual was not yet extinct and saw 
himself menaced just as much by success as failure of his 
shift at the machine. 

The Germans, whether from nervousness after Cambrai, 
or as window-dressing for the following spring, now began 
extensive and far-reaching bombardments. Hazebrouck re- 
ceived as many as a hundred twelve-inch shells in a day, 
and had a civilian casualty list of two hundred, excluding 
bombing. Against this must be set the fact that some degree 
of efficiency had been achieved in many of the amenities 
designed to reconcile the victim to his lot. Proper provision 
was now made at Boulogne for officers and men going on 
leave, and the period was extended. I made use of my first 
Christmas leave to get married. This was regarded as a 
fatal step—a superstition that grew up with the huge casu- 
alty lists. I never shared it, and my good luck, always above 
the average, justified me. 
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There was a sort of fatal calm about the early spring of 
i918. The weather was beautiful, fortunately, for under 
the influence of the new style bombardments, camps had to 
be made remoter and less convenient, and at the least warn- 
ing whole populations of towns flocked out on to the ad- 
joining roads, while even Armentiéres was at last evacuated. 

The German break-through, when it came, astonished 
no one except by its success. The story need not be retold; 
it is sufficient to remember that, from the beginning of their 
attack from St. Quentin on March 21 to the stabilization 
of their second offensive, just south of the Salient, in the 
first week of May, the Germans re-took everything we 
British had gained in three years and a half, and even over- 
ran the lines of 1914. Naturally, the northern effort in- 
terested us most. Its order was methodical, and its stage- 
management, backed up by bombardments of Paris with 
shell, and of Calais from land, sea, and air simultaneously, 
was impressive. There are many things that have never yet 
been satisfactorily explained to me, such as the failure to 
support the Fifth Army and the presence of so many troops 
in England; and I am always waiting for some politician or 
newspaper proprietor to divulge which of them hoped, in 
the event of our total defeat, to bring off a coup d’état. I 
did not share their illusion, and the stubborn resistance of 
Second and First Armies, divided as they were by the vir- 
tual annihilation of the Portuguese corps, and the com- 
plete nipping-off of the Armentiéres Salient by the attack 
through “Plugstreet,” involving the loss of the infantry 
of three divisions, reduced the formidable German effort to 
an average progress of a mile a day, as against a much more 
rapid advance in the South. 

From the opening of the second, or northern, attack on 
the 11th of April, P. and I found it impossible to do any 
work. The noise was deafening, the traffic incessant, and 
the applications for assistance from civil as well as military 
sources were constant. By good luck, the sub-district car 
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had been left with us, and as we were entirely without 
orders, we did what we could. I endeavored to obtain 
shovels and arms to organize some sort of defense of the 
Aire road suburb of Hazebrouck, but was refused. After 
that, we contented ourselves with giving assistance in the 
reorganization of lorry routes over a set of roads that had 
been for years unused to first-line transport, which, from 
our daily job, we knew as well as our own back gardens. 

The scenes witnessed, if depressing and sometimes tra- 
gic, were interesting. We had never seen the great retreats 
of 1914. I remember the General of the division cut off in 
Armentiéres coming to my office to ask if I had seen any- 
thing of his signallers. He bore a celebrated name, and 
came from a celebrated regiment. His stoicism was admi- 
rable. I remember thinking: “So that’s what a defeated 
General looks like’’—just like anyone else. 

I remember, too, Merris, in the afternoon sunshine, pil- 
lars of black smoke arising all round the horizon. Two 
streams of transport were passing, while on the pavement 
sat a peasant woman, her head bandaged, nursing in her 
lap the head of a boy, from a county regiment, who seemed 
to be dying. 

For five days, a continual stream of civilians of all ages, 
conditions, and states of health passed us, with every con- 
ceivable vehicle from farm-cart to wheel barrow or bath- 
chair. One by one, Mares or Secretaries of Communes, or 
priests or notables with whom we had dealt, went by, on 
the whole orderly and not despairing. Some would call out 
a greeting or remark. They were sorted out at Ebblinghem 
and sent away to Normandy or the South. Some were 
wounded. Not a few were killed; others had remained to 
face and live with the invaders and were discovered by us, 
a year after, still working their farms or tending their shops. 
In the opposite direction passed the few hurried detach- 
ments of British troops, rushed up on pontoon-carriers, 
helmeted and taciturn. The battle swayed daily nearer, the 
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enemy’s gunning decreasing, their rifle fire approaching, 
our heavy batteries, that belonged to the banks of the Lys, 
dug in all round us, the eyes of officers and men red with 
gas, and many without some of their clothes. 

I made a last journey to Bailleul. That busy thriving 
place was empty; great shells crashed echoing in its streets. 
In the middle of the square, all alone, stood Martineau, the 
town major’s interpreter. He shook his head at me, but 
could not speak. Outside the town, detachments of infantry 
moved forward in artillery formation. I could see no guns. 
But ambulances were plying fearlessly. 

Finally, the day came on which the military authorities 
appeared to have abandoned, the civilians to have evacuated, 
Hazebrouck, and there was nothing for us to do but await 
the order to join some unit. No further troops came up, and 
reconnoitering the streets, revolver in hand, we came to the 
conclusion that there was no use remaining in the open and 
empty town, and we reported to the town major of 
Boeseghem as being the nearest authority and the one on 
the direct line to Calais, at which one supposed the Boche 
were thrusting. 

The mild spring night was beautiful, the clamor of the 
guns had ceased, and the Germans, once reduced to the 
status of normal men who had outreached their imposing 
machines, lost their impressiveness. All along the horizon, 
from Wulverghem to Merville, great dumps were burning, 
and over each captured position, hung a floating light. St. 
Omer was empty, Cassel in a state of defense. We reached 
Boeseghem after midnight. We lay down, in full equip- 
ment, in the town major’s office and slept. 

We woke in the morning to the sound of renewed gun- 
ning and the ceaseless clatter of hoofs. An entire corps of 
cavalry passed through to Hazebrouck. The war of move- 
ment appeared to be resumed. Regiment after regiment 
rode by, and we followed them up to find that a miscel- 
laneous force had apparently kept the Forest of Nieppe 
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clear, while further south the canal had prevented the 
Germans entering Béthune or St. Venant. To the north, a 
French corps had taken over the southern part of the 
Salient, and although Kemmel and Bailleul were lost, 
Locre was held and Strazeele re-taken, so that any attempt 
at fortifying Hazebrouck would have been futile. The 
enemy never got within bullet range of it. 

We remained a few days at Boeseghem, watching demo- 
lition engineers affix their charges to the bridges over the 
canal, and making ourselves useful in any way we could. 
About a fortnight in all must have elapsed before it was 
known that the line was definitely stabilized. The whole of 
Passchendaele was lost, and the defense ran from near 
Hooge to Westoutre and Mont Noir, disputed Meteren and 
held Strazeele and the Forest. The corps that had been 
decimated in the Armentiéres battle, and the Portuguese 
were withdrawn. P., to my great regret, was detailed to go 
with the former, and I was placed with S., an officer of 
1914 experience who had been working the Dunkerque ar- 
rondissement from Wormhout, to clear up British occupa- 
tion in that zone now held by the French. Once more, my 
good luck withdrew me from the infantry and placed me 
with a colleague with whom I was on excellent terms. 
We set to work at once to make ourselves acquainted with 
our new superiors and to get the job into order. 

I shall never forget our visit to the French corps Head- 
quarters in the very chateau in which I had last seen my 
Divisional General. The contrast was extraordinary. ‘Their 
corps command was a less elaborate affair than ours for a 
division. Two or three dry silent old men sat in what had 
been the General’s Mess, amid maps and telephones. They 
seemed to sit there all the time, while an old orderly with 
the face of a priest brought them sandwiches and little 
tumblers of wine and water. There was no social life, no 
polo, tennis, or bridge; very few cars. They looked more 
like a chess tournament group than a brilliant general staff. 
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I suspect though that they were extremely efficient. They 
allotted us a billet and outlined the contact they expected to 
have with us, and dismissed us with a nod. No manners, 
no “the D.A.Q.M.G.-will-tell-you-to-report-to-the-town- 
major-who-will-send-his-sergeant-to-direct-you.” They 
gave us two rooms in a farm, and their silence left us to 
infer we might get on with it. We did. 

Outside, the roads were packed with French cavalry 
horses, going up to fetch back the riders, who had been in 
the line, and were mostly killed. Behind them the relieving 
infantry were dropping out all over the road, while the 
most sinister provost-sergeant I have ever seen and his 
squad heaved them into the ditch like sacks, to allow the 
steady stream of British lorries, each with a 75 mm. gun 
trailing behind, to go tearing up to their positions. 

Then came the period which to me was far more dra- 
matic than anything that happened subsequently. Behind 
us, the whole Portuguese corps and a young army of labor 
units, entrenched the entire countryside right back to the 
Boulogne downs, while great patches of land round St. 
Omer were inundated. For a week or so, all reserve troops 
stood to arms. But by the end of May, the French were go- 
ing or gone from our sector, and the British divisions that 
took over could not find the enemy. It was not merely that 
the German shock troops had been taken further south, for 
the brief but brilliant offensives towards Montdidier and 
beside Rheims. There was already perceptible something 
like a moral collapse in the adversaries of all those years. 
I heard subsequently all sorts of reasons for it: influenza, 
bolshevism, exhaustion, and the new unity of command 
among the Allies. My own impression was that the War of 
Attrition, which from 1914 had appeared never-ending, 
at last produced a marked depressing effect and that, neces- 
sarily, upon the side which represented only about a third 
of Europe, and not upon the side that drew its resources 
from four continents and a bit. In June a most significant 
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incident occurred. It had been decided to re-take the ham- 
let Sf Outtersteene, the only piece of high ground the 
enemy now held above the Lys Valley, Bailleul having been 
knocked flat and filled with gas, and Kemmel apparently 
abandoned by them. The division entrusted with this minor 
operation sent for me, in order to obtain a site for a ma- 
noeuvre ground, where the attack might be rehearsed. 

I went at once, expecting that they would want some- 
thing right back by St. Omer; what was my astonishment 
to find that they had selected a site between Morbecque and 
the Nieppe Forest, that is to say, in the evacuated area, and 
about three miles from the trenches. I asked if they really 
meant this, and they replied that they did, and that they 
didn’t believe the enemy were holding the line. I then re- 
alized that the war was dissolving before my eyes. In a 
little over four weeks, the largest and most successful of- 
fensive of the war had petered out, and even nullified itself. 
Armentiéres could have been re-taken, had it been worth 
the effort. The plan, however, was to move further south, 
and the old Second Army front relapsed into increasing 
quietude, giving S. and myself a chance to get into some 
sort of order the results of the wholesale evacuation and re- 
treat of the spring and the subsequent French occupation. 

Everybody knows the rest, how the Germans struck once 
too often, and the long prepared British offensive followed, 
crumpling up their front. Nothing was undertaken in the 
North until October, but long before that the enemy’s re- 
sistance was weakening, and it became necessary to go for- 
ward in a strange country, where the curious open land- 
scape, from which buildings and trees had been obliterated, 
was unrecognizable for the district over which I had 
worked, amid a crowded British occupation for over a year. 
Everywhere the signs of flight, and ill-organized flight, 
first British, then German, were visible—large unburned 
dumps, isolated machine-gun posts, and unburied bodies. 
We made a survey, anticipating a speedy repatriation of the 
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refugees, when it would be vital to know exactly to what 
line the Fait de Guerre ruling extended. 

Here, on the ruins of Meteren, my last shell of the war, 
fired from a great distance, flung its mud and stench over 
me. Eventually I went up to Roubaix with H.Q. Second 
Army, but, once the armistice was signed, the district office 
was moved to Dunkerque, where S. had been instructed 
to arrange for a camp capable of demobbing fifteen thou- 
sand men per day. There was no job for me on the Rhine; 
I had no desire to go there. The object for which I had en- 
listed was achieved. The Germans were back where they 
belonged. That, so far as I was concerned, concluded the 
matter. 

The length of the war had broken down all patience, 
and most other virtues, in fact. Germany’s mistakes had 
thrown such resources into the scale against her that she 
had succumbed. This is what “Victory” amounted to: the 
dumb equilibrium of an iceberg that rights itself, according 
to the laws of gravity. 

There remained, most serious of all, the moral exhaus- 
tion of civilized peoples. It was obvious to me when I got 
home, and found a whole way of life gone out of fashion. 
Even then I did not know the worst. I should never have be- 
lieved in 1919 that the silly creeds of violence and greed 
could hold so conspicuous a place in Europe as they have 
held for nearly ten years. A new vision is already overdue. 
We must hope that it may not be long retarded. What 
conclusion, then, is the citizen of Western Europe to draw 
from his personal experience? Let him be neither perma- 
nently maimed nor embittered, nor deluded by the attempts 
of our would-be Napoleons and imitation Pitts to exculpate 
themselves by inculpating their fellows in war guilt. He 
cannot feel it impossible that the nations among whom he 
lives might be stampeded once more into the use of violence 
to settle some dispute. Nor can he doubt that it will, when 
it comes, be a national war—not an affair of professional 
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soldiers, but a struggle into which the entire strength of 
peoples will be thrown, deliberately. There is little hope 
that a swift conclusion by surprise will be more effective, 
as means of communication improve and war machinery 
grows more grotesquely impressive, than in 1914-1918. 
We must, therefore, be committed to a series of “offen- 
sives,” efforts to dissipate the deadlock. I am convinced that 
no offensive can succeed. Ypres, Verdun, the 1918 display 
of the Germans; Arras, Champagne of the French; the 
Somme, Passchendaele, Vimy of the British—all failed, not 
because of the defense they met but because the methods 
employed to-day stultify themselves. The machine is of 
such size and complexity that it soon gets beyond human 
control. Thus there is, in my belief, no means of avoiding 
the War of Attrition, which, in turn, inevitably brings a 
complete contempt of the social, political, and industrial 
leaders, the military ones having such insignificant in- 
fluence. Herein lies the great menace to our civilization. 
Can anything be done to forestall it that is not already 
being done? 

I can only suggest that it should be explained to the 
would-be recruit for the next war, that under no possibility 
can he “fight.”? Next time fewer still will operate, across 
great distances, complicated engines directed at centres of 
population as per map. To call this “fighting” and thus 
associate it with Homeric (or even Crimean) traditions, is 
to perpetrate a fraud upon the public, upon a large scale. 
And modern nations can only be stampeded or deluded for 
short and decreasing periods. When they discover for what 
they have sacrificed their high standards of comfort and 
liberty, they become ominously resentful. It might be as 
well not to give them reason to be so. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


HINK well of me, but not too well. 
I would not seem to fail you 

As I must 

If you esteem me overmuch; 

But love more than well, 

For too much love 

Was never known beneath the sun, 

And only your great love 

Can sooth that shame 

Of knowing me unworthy of your love. 


HROUGH you I have inherited a world— 
Myself. 
And another mysterious and enchanted world, 
So mysterious and lovely and beckoning 
In the dew and the pure gold dawn. 
I tremble, standing in silence 
On the verge of these worlds. 


LOVED thee once, Atthis— 
But no, 
Pale beautiful face, 
Cool silver moonlight of love, 
Through you I learned 
To seek for the noonday 
And its golden ecstasies. 


IPS that never lost their sweetness 
Nor formed a bitter line, 
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Delicate frail face and forehead, 
Eyes of pain, 

Eyes of a sweet hurt child, 

Eyes that touch me to the heart—- 
Oh that for long and long 

I might feel your presence, 

Eyes with a dawn in them. 


HAD thought of immortality 

With indifference and cool skepticism, 
Until I gazed long 
Into your soft shining eyes 
As you loved me. 


T seemed that the dawns were more exquisite, 
The world more mysterious, purer, 
The sea and sky more tenderly light-flushed 
When we awoke together. 
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GANDHI AND INDIAN REFORMS 
By C. F. ANDREWS 


OR those from the West who wish to obtain an au- 

thentic view of what is going on in the world of In- 

dia to-day, there is no better introduction than the 

weekly paper edited by Mahatma Gandhi called 
“Young India.”? With wistful interest, I have turned over 
the pages of a recent issue, and with a certain amount of 
homesickness. For India draws the hearts of those who have 
made it their home as no other country. In order to explain 
the vivid changes that are taking place in India before our 
eyes, I shall follow the arrangement of material which Mr. 
Gandhi gives in his paper. There are two striking impres- 
sions that stand out as a result of reading any one of its cur- 
rent numbers. It discloses a social revolution in progress 
which in the end will bring renewed prosperity to the In- 
dian villages much more completely than any political 
campaign can do. It also proves how mistaken is the pub- 
lished report that Mr. Gandhi’s personal influence in these 
villages is “fon the wane.” 

This particular number begins with an article on the 
drink traffic. “Fighting the Monster” is the heading, and 
severe blows are dealt at the monster’s vulnerable points. 
The writer supports the gallant effort now being made by 
Mr. Gandhi’s followers among the villages of Gujarat to 
suppress the drink traffic altogether and abolish drug addic- 
tion. The government of India, in spite of long continued 
efforts, has been unable to accomplish this end, because a 
utilitarian purpose has been mixed up with direct moral de- 
mands. Throughout the past years the motto “maximum 
of revenue with minimum of consumption,” has been the 
declared government policy, constantly repeated in official 
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documents. With such an end in view, the maximum of 
revenue has almost inevitably loomed larger than the mini- 
mum of consumption in the eyes of the excise officials. 

We learn from the writer who is fighting against the 
monster Alcohol that every year the villagers themselves 
have been organizing their forces in order to overcome the 
drink and drug evils. But at some stage or other their ef- 
forts seem to dwindle away and for the time being to fail. 
Yet nothing daunted, they have planned a fresh enterprise 
and renewed the struggle. A Parsi religious ascetic has been 
leading this total abstinence campaign among the Hindu 
villagers and continually encouraging them in their good 
purpose. This fact reveals with a flash of light one of the 
most striking features of the Indian national movement in 
our modern age. Men of all religions are combining to 
carry out the national social programme and in this way a 
new, underlying religious unity is slowly being established. 

In the All-India National Congress of December, 1928, 
the attack upon recognized social evils formed the larger 
part of the nationalist programme. If this was less evident 
at the Lahore National Congress of December, 1929, it 
was because the political situation had suddenly become so 
acute that the sessions were taken up almost entirely with 
the political issues. Among the national leaders who are 
outstanding as social reformers—placing national social re- 
form before the interests of their own creed or race—Dr. 
Ansari, a late President of the Congress, is the most promi- 
nent figure among the Moslems; and Pundit Jawahar Lal 
Nehru, this year’s President, is equally prominent from the 
Hindu side. Among Christian leaders, Mr. K. T. Paul and 
Dr. S. K. Datta stand out in the first rank as national 
workers. While profoundly Christian in their appeal, they 
have won the hearts of all the people of India by their ar- 
dent patriotism. 

Some years ago, at the height of the non-co-operation 
movement, I was engaged with others in famine and flood 
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relief in North Bengal under the inspiring leadership of 
Sir P. C. Roy. It was typical of the new spirit abroad that 
while the villagers were Mohammedan by religion, those 
in our camp who were doing this rescue work were Hindus. 
One of these, an enthusiastic Hindu student, met his death 
last year by a hunger strike which he carried out in protest 
against his prison treatment as a political offender. He died 
on the sixty-third day of his self-imposed fast. This student 
was well known to me as a most self-sacrificing worker, and 
his ardent temperament was aflame with patriotic fervor. 
Wherever help was needed he was just as ready to unite 
with Mohammedans or Christians as with his own Hindu 
people. 

A great deal has been recorded in the West concerning 
the riots in different places between Hindus and Moslems, 
and there is truth in the news about them amid much exag- 
geration; but we rarely hear the counter-balancing fact 
that the new religious life of India is becoming solidly 
united in works of social importance owing to the steady 
growth of national enthusiasm. This impulse has already 
brought together different classes and creeds more closely 
than any other spiritual factor in our own generation. 

In the year 1924, I was asked by Mahatma Gandhi to 
go down to a little village called Vykom, in South India, 
where a passive resistance struggle had begun. The objec- 
tive of this struggle was to throw open the road round the 
village temple for the use of the outcastes. The orthodox 
Brahmans had obtained a legal right to close this road 
against these unfortunate people. The first person to offer 
passive resistance, by going along this road hand in hand 
with one of the outcastes, was George Joseph, an Indian 
Christian. He was severely beaten by the orthodox Brah- 
mans and afterwards imprisoned by the Travancore State 
for breaking the law of the land. Immediately, from every 
part of India, other followers of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
were chiefly Hindu by religion, entered upon this passive 
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resistance struggle. The story is too long to tell in detail, 
but after heroic endurance for a year and four months, 
their moral effort was successful, and the orthodox Brah- 
mans themselves requested that the temple road should be 
opened for all classes of the community. While I was pres- 
ent watching the progress of this struggle, it was noticeable 
to me that Brahmans who had thrown off the yoke of con- 
servative Hindu orthodoxy, were most prominent among 
the passive resisters. 

On no single occasion within my own recollection has 
any national worker refused to serve those who are out- 
castes or “untouchables.” On the contrary, I have received 
the fullest support from Brahmans and other Hindus of 
high caste in such a service. Thus slowly but very surely a 
new public conscience is being formed under the stress of 
this earnest national endeavor, and it is beginning to take 
the place occupied by the old sectarian conscience of for- 
mer days. 

In the copy of “Young India” before me, an important 
economic issue is raised by Mr. Gandhi. We hear of a prize 
which is to be offered to any reader who can make a simple 
but efficient spinning wheel for use in the Indian villages. 
It will be awarded for a machine that can produce the 
greatest amount of yarn in the shortest time and can be 
most easily and cheaply constructed by the villagers them- 
selves. The prize offered amounts to $37,000. The sum at 
first sight seems a large one for a poor country, but it is not 
excessive when the magnitude of its object is realized. For 
the intention of the donor is to improve the hand-spinning 
of cotton throughout the 750,000 villages of India. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi regards the revival of village industries as 
the most vital problem in the domestic life of India to-day. 
He would put its solution far above the success of any 
political campaign. 

The reason for this can only be understood by those who 
know intimately the life of the Indian village. Its poverty 
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is almost inconceivable. I have often worked in Orissa 
where the whole countryside has fallen far below the eco- 
nomic level of subsistence. Stark hunger is the perpetual 
condition of the impoverished people. Their villages have 
literally sunk down to the ground. For floods and famines 
have followed one another in quick succession, and when 
the mud huts have been swept away by the overflow of the 
rivers, the villagers have scarcely had the strength and the 
courage to replace them. 

It is true that the government of India has done much in 
the past to relieve this poverty by various means. Among 
these, the formation of Co-operative Credit Societies, the 
opening up of new irrigation works, and the codification of 
the Famine Relief rules, have had important and beneficial 
results; but in spite of these, while the population increases 
slowly, the poverty does not seem to become less. Since 
ninety per cent of India is agricultural, and each family of 
villagers has only on the average about two acres of land 
for cultivation, it can easily be realized how the village 
problem appears almost insoluble. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible, in the greater part of India, to carry on agricul- 
tural work throughout the whole year because of the dry- 
ness of the soil. 

It is here that Mr. Gandhi’s economic policy comes, 
with a gleam of light, into the midst of the surrounding 
darkness; for he has pointed out that in order to restore 
prosperity, we must go back to the method of the past, 
where village industries existed side by side with village 
agriculture. We must find, he says, one universal occupa- 
tion which shall engage the spare time of the villagers and 
bring an appreciable increase to the income of each fam- 
ily. He points out that the only occupation which exactly 
fulfils all these conditions is hand-spinning. Therefore, 
through the generosity of his Hindu followers, this prize 
that I have mentioned for the best spinning wheel has now 
been announced in an All-Indian competition. When this 
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new model has been finally chosen, the plan is to offer it to 
the villagers at the cheapest possible rate and to permit 
them to make the new spinning wheels for themselves in 
their own villages without any infringement of patent. 
For a long time it was not easy for me to understand the 
insistence of Mahatma Gandhi upon this spinning pro- 
gramme as the most vital factor in all his schemes of na- 
tional reform. But after nearly twelve years’ experience of 
the progress of this work in the villages and after the sight 
of the prosperity which it has brought to impoverished 
homes, I have become almost as enthusiastic about this 
remedy for India’s poverty as Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
It should not be mistaken for an attack upon modern ma- 
chinery as such. Indeed, he points out that it is really a 
method by which modern machinery, in a form suited to 
the present conditions prevalent among the village people, 
can be effectively introduced. When it is realized that 
through such a machine, the spare time which is being 
wasted in idleness may in the future be utilized by the vil- 
lagers to their best advantage, it will easily be understood 
what a peaceful revolution may take place if once the new 
model can be made practical and universal in its operations. 
After this announcement about the spinning wheel, Mr. 
Gandhi’s paper publishes a report concerning new agri- 
cultural work in a backward northern district, directed by 
Mr. F. L. Brayne, an Englishman, who is a Deputy Com- 
missioner serving under the government of India. For some 
years Mr. Brayne had been carrying out a scheme in the 
villages for the uplift of the social and economic life of the 
people. This had attracted Mahatma Gandhi’s attention, 
and he had asked one of the graduate members of the “‘Serv- 
ants of the People Society” to investigate and report con- 
cerning his experiment. This Society was founded in La- 
hore for the service of the poor by the late Lala Lajpat 
Rai, whose name is familiar in America. Together with 


the “Servants of India Society,” founded by Mr. Gokhale, 
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it forms one of the noblest efforts now being made by the 
intelligentsia of India to come closely into touch with the 
village people. Through such intellectual advance towards 
the poor during the last twenty years the contact between 
the educated classes and the illiterate villagers has become 
much more intimate than before. There are few more 
hopeful signs with regard to the future development of the 
country than this. 

When we examine the report which Mahatma Gandhi 
publishes on Mr. Brayne’s work, we find that a singularly 
sympathetic and appreciative attitude has been adopted 
throughout the whole inquiry. The report runs in a series 
through different numbers of “Young India.”” Many de- 
fects in Mr. Brayne’s methods are pointed out, but praise 
is given both to him and his wife for their self-sacrificing 
lives. 

This brings me to a very important fact concerning Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s programme. Although in higher political 
matters, he is still a non-co-operator, he has had hitherto 
no hesitation whatever in offering his hearty co-operation 
wherever good work is being carried on for the uplift of his 
own people. I may take one example from my own experi- 
ence. During the years 1924 to 1927, I was asked by him 
on two occasions to go to South Africa in order to help 
towards the solution of most difficult Indian problems in 
that country. These difficulties affected those who had 
originally been induced by recruiters to go out from India 
to Natal as indentured laborers, and had, since that time, 
settled down in the country as free residents. ‘The South 
African Union government, however, was bent upon pass- 
ing legislation in order to reduce the number of Indian resi- 
dents in Natal to the lowest possible figure. Such was the 
openly declared policy of the hostile legislation which was 
being forwarded in the Union parliament. Racial bitterness 
had been aroused by these acts, and thus fuel had been 
added to the fire. At such a crisis in the lives of these very 
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poor people in South Africa, for whose sake Mahatma 
Gandhi in earlier days had undertaken unspeakably hard 
sacrifices, not only did he ask me, personally, to go out and 
co-operate with the deputation sent by the government of 
India, in order to bring about a peaceful settlement, but 
also throughout the whole struggle he was the best helper 
that the Indian government could rely on for advice and 
support. It was he who proposed publicly at that time the 
name of the Right Honorable V. Srinavasa Sastri as the 
right person to send out as the first Agent General to South 
Africa, and the Viceroy accepted this suggestion. 

With regard to the two chief sucial and economic ques- 
tions which most powerfully affect the life of the Indian 
villages, namely, the prohibition of drink and the revival 
of village home-spun industries, Mahatma Gandhi has on 
several occasions promised his support if only the Indian 
government would follow his proposals. In an open letter 
“To Every Englishman,” published during the height of 
the non-co-operation movement, he laid special stress on 
these two vital issues. It needs to be explained that he is 
himself a protectionist and holds that the boycott of for- 
eign cloth must go on side by side with the encouragement 
of the village home-spun industry. Indeed, he has gone so 
far as to advocate openly the burning of foreign cloth that 
still remains in the possession of Indian patriots as a pledge 
and token of their loyalty to the poor. In this letter he 
wrote as follows: 

“T am certainly hoping that before long it will be possi- 
ble for England to co-operate with India on equal terms. 
Then will be the time for examining trade relations. For the 
time being, I bespeak your help in bringing about a boycott 
of foreign cloth. 

“Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
against drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse 
imposed on society. There was never so much awakening 
among the people as now upon this question. . . . I would 
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like you to speak out your mind clearly on that question. 
Under every system of government, as far as I can see, pro- 
hibition will be insisted on by the nation. You can assist the 
growth of the ever-rising agitation by throwing the weight 
of your influence on the side of the nation.” 

Co-operation along these lines has never been acceptable 
to the government of India, partly for budget reasons; per- 
haps also because of the protectionist form which Mr. 
Gandhi’s advocacy of hand-spun village cloth has taken. 
Yet the fact remains that co-operation on a very extensive 
scale has thus been repeatedly offered by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self in the course of the past ten years. The intense respect 
with which he is regarded by Indian government circles 
is hardly realized in America. An instance of this con- 
fronted me recently in Montreal. When I had spoken in 
praise of Mr. Gandhi’s social and economic programme, I 
was seriously taken to task because just at that moment the 
news had been sent across the wires that he had been ar- 
rested. A month or so later, when the Calcutta papers 
reached me, it was made clear that the arrest had been 
merely a formal one and that the whole case had been noth- 
ing more than a test of the legality of a very doubtful po- 
lice regulation. In the court before which the case came, 
the magistrate and his attendants stood up when Mr. 
Gandhi entered in order to show him their deep respect. A 
nominal fine of one rupee (thirty-five cents) was imposed, 
and the case was then dismissed. What followed was even 
more significant; for it was reported that the Viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, had been present at a social gathering in New Delhi 
to which Mahatma Gandhi was also invited, where they 
had had a long talk together about important matters. 
Thus, although there are many things wherein the gov- 
ernment of India and the national leaders have been unable 
to come to terms, the bridge leading from one side to the 
other has not yet been broken down, and the present Vice- 
roy by his sincerity of character and courtesy of behavior 
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has made such social amenities still possible and such frank 
personal discussions still available. 

Another incident may be instanced which will throw 
light on the present relations between the British govern- 
ment and the Indian nationalists. During the recent nego- 
tiations with the government of India concerning the hold- 
ing of a London Conference to discuss Dominion status for 
India, it was Mahatma Gandhi himself who was the leading 
figure at the momentous interview with the Viceroy just 
before the All-India National Congress at Lahore. Though 
he was unable to obtain from the Viceroy the assurance he 
required and felt obliged to boycott the London Confer- 
ence, yet he was able at the same time by his moral weight 
to keep the All-India National Congress strictly peaceful 
in its aims and to pass in open session, in the midst of all 
the excitement of those days, two resolutions expressing 
sympathy with the Viceroy—the first because of the Vice- 
roy’s efforts to obtain a conference in London, the second 
because of his escape from the bomb outrage which nearly 
destroyed his train. Thus, even while continuing his non- 
co-operation, Mahatma Gandhi never for one moment for- 
gets his courtesy towards those who are his opponents. In 
his characteristic way he writes: “The real cause for satis- 
faction for all lovers of peace consists in the fact that in the 
full debate the All-India National Congress of Lahore sup- 
ported methods of Non-Violence and Truth throughout, 
to the exclusion of all other methods.” 

While this is being written things are moving very 
rapidly indeed in India, and acts may soon occur which will 
make contact between the Viceroy and the Indian national- 
ists much more difficult than before. Yet even so it will be 
well to remember the fact that during the past ten years of 
non-co-operation an attitude of courtesy towards the gov- 
ernment has been maintained. Even now it may still be 
hoped that the final rupture will be avoided. Mahatma 
Gandhi has stated that if the government of India will 
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drastically revise the budget in order to protect the poor, he 
will be ready to reopen negotiations. 

A profoundly interesting aspect of Indian social life is 
dealt with in my recent number of “Young India.” For 
over forty years, a long struggle has been carried on by 
Indian social reformers in order to raise the age of mar- 
riage in India, which is still lamentably low. It has, of 
course, to be realized that an age for girls which appears 
extremely low in the colder northern climate may be quite 
normal in the tropics; for puberty comes much sooner in a 
hot climate than in the North, and it is good and healthy 
for boys and girls to wed while they are still comparatively 
young. Thus Nature herself is on the side of early marriage 
in the tropics, but certainly not on the side of child mar- 
riage, such as India had become accustomed to during a 
period of social decline. Quite recently, the bill which had 
been brought before the Indian Legislative Assembly time 
after time, called the “Age of Marriage Bill,” was at last 
passed into law by an overwhelming majority in both legis- 
lative houses. This Marriage Act has raised the legal mar- 
riage age for girls in British India to fourteen years. 

Much misunderstanding has been caused in the West by 
the idea being spread abroad that Miss Mayo’s “Mother 
India” has been the main cause of this raising of the age of 
marriage in India by legislation. As one who has taken an 
active part in this social reform movement over a period of 
twenty years and has watched every phase of this great 
struggle against orthodox and reactionary religious opinion, 
it will be enough for me to state from my own personal 
knowledge that entirely apart from anything which the 
book in question may have done to make public in the West 
this glaring social evil, the long and arduous campaign had 
already been virtually won before Miss Mayo’s book ap- 
peared. I can say this with confidence, because, although 
the government of India, for reasons of caution which may 
easily be understood, was unwilling to press forward too 
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quickly towards the overthrow of an old established social] 
and religious custom, the vast majority of Indian national] 
leaders had been themselves pressing the government to 
accept this much needed measure of reform. 

Mahatma Gandhi publishes on this subject an editorial 
called “The Position of Women,” in which he writes as 
follows in his weekly: 

“A fair friend who has hitherto resisted successfully the 
matrimonial temptation, has sent me this letter: —“There 
was a Women’s Conference yesterday in Bombay at which 
many sound speeches were made and many resolutions 
passed. The question of the evening was the Age of Mar- 
riage Bill. We are so glad you uphold the age of eighteen 
for girls. Another important resolution dealt with the law 
of Inheritance as it affects women. What a help it would be 
if you wrote a strong article in your paper on this subject! 
Why should women have either to beg or fight in order to 
win back their birthright? It is strange, and almost tragi- 
cally comic, to hear Man born of woman talking loftily of 
the weaker sex and nobly promising to give us our due! 
What is this nonsense about giving? Where is there any 
nobility about it?’” 

If it is true that one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, then the letter quoted from Mr. Gandhi’s “fair 
friend” who has hitherto resisted successfully the matri- 
monial “temptation,” brings the East and the West very 
close together; for we seem in such an utterance to have 
dropped from Asia into the very midst of the women’s 
movement in the West. Needless to say, Mr. Gandhi chiv- 
alrously takes up the challenge and writes a very strong 
article indeed upholding an advanced age for the mar- 
riage of Indian girls. Space will not allow me to quote at 
length, though it is very tempting to show from it how he 
defends his own sex by saying, ‘Woman knows only too 
well Man’s weakness and has obtained her ascendency too 
often by indulging that weak side of her competitor. 
Woman has circumvented Man in her unconsciously sub- 
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tle ways. The result is often a stalemate.”” Mahatma 
Gandhi is truly a saint, but he has also a keen sense of 
humor. His own bedrock principle on this question is that 
women must in every way be equal to men and must work 
with them in all kinds of public tasks on equal terms. He 
has always upheld women’s suffrage, and in his own reli- 
gious institution at Sabarmati he puts his belief into 
practice. 

Another contribution to Mr. Gandhi’s paper which is 
full of interest as a key to modern conditions in India is an 
account of his recent tour in the North. He went to that 
part of the country to spread his village programme for the 
removal of “untouchability,” prohibition of drink and 
drugs, Hindu-Moslem unity, and the revival of village in- 
dustries through hand-spinning. This tour met with greater 
success than any other. Mr. Gandhi was so overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the multitudes who came to see him that 
instead of speaking to them, he remarked that silence would 
be the best speech on such an occasion and the spoken word 
would be an impertinence where only a small fraction of 
the audience could hear it. He stated that the crowds were 
easily twice as large as the largest he had seen in that dis- 
trict during the years 1920 and 1921, when “non-co- 
operation” was at its highest point. His influence is now 
being felt more widely than ever in the religious as well as 
the social and economic life of the people. 

It is necessary in order to understand the mind of India 
to remember that sooner or later every single national cause 
turns to religion for its support and inspiration. ‘The new 
national movement in India, which Mr. Gandhi has so 
vigorously championed, carries on this central Indian tra- 
dition. In the first place the figure of India itself on the 
map of the world has become during the last century in a 
strangely moving manner personified as the Divine Mother. 
Throughout the length and breadth of India this new wor- 
ship has been gradually established with a spontaneous im- 
pulse which appears to show that it has touched a responsive 
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chord in the hearts of the people. Her figure may be seen 
in pictures, wherein the head of the goddess is portrayed 
amid the Himalayan snows, while her feet touch the fur- 
thermost southern point at Cape Comorin. Her arms are 
outstretched towards the East and West. Thus the map of 
India configurates the new goddess. I have seen on many 
occasions this picture of the Divine Mother, India, placed 
on the wall of a student’s room with flowers of worship be- 
fore it. The traditional reverence in India for the great 
rivers and mountains, which are regarded as sacred, makes 
this transference of devotion to the whole of India simple 
and easy. To what extent this new worship will advance in 
the future it is difficult to say; but as a unifying factor in 
the national life it already has an importance of its own 
Though still somewhat undefined, its influence has already 
gone beyond the intellectuals and reached the villages. 

Mr. Gandhi has done nothing directly to foster this 
modern worship of the Divine Mother. On the other hand, 
he has laid stress upon a new religious ideal of the “Sery- 
ice of God” through devotion to the poor. He has pointed 
out that, in ancient times, God Himself was worshipped in 
the form of a poverty-stricken suppliant. The word for this 
in the old Hindu scriptures was Daridra-Narayan. The 
word implies “God as Poor.”’ The title is connected with a 
legend, wherein the Divine Being appeared in the form of 
a poor man begging for food and was recognized by a cer- 
tain devout worshipper whose spiritual insight pierced 
through the outward form. His tender, sensitive heart did 
not neglect the poor, and he gained his reward in God’s 
love. ‘The story is a very beautiful one, and the idea under- 
lying it is supremely attractive. It comes remarkably close 
to the words of Christ in the Gospel, “I was hungry and ye 
gave Me to eat. I was thirsty and ye gave Me to drink. | 
was a stranger and ye took Me in, naked and ye clothed 
Me; I was sick and ye visited Me. I was in prison and ye 
came unto Me. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 
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Wherever Mahatma Gandhi goes through the villages 
of India he makes a special plea for offerings to Daridra- 
Narayan. He uses such gifts for the spread of hand-spin- 
ning in the villages. The simple villagers are beginning to 
understand his deep philosophic meaning and to worship 
God under this new form. This story of God appearing in 
the form of a poor man had already been revived in the 
philanthropic work that had spread throughout India under 
the Ram-Krishna Mission. Among the disciples of Swami 
Vivekananda, this mission has carried the new worship for- 
ward into actual practice with a self-sacrifice and devotion 
which grows stronger and stronger every year. Mahatma 
Gandhi has spontaneously accepted this new religious im- 
pulse. Thus by a happy combination of circumstances, the 
revival of Hinduism in purer forms, which is one of the 
most notable features of modern India, has been closely as- 
sociated with the ideals of two among the very greatest 
modern Indian religious leaders, Swami Vivekananda and 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is interesting to note that Romain 
Rolland, who has written the best account of Mahatma 
Gandhi for Western readers, has now turned his attention 
to the life of Swami Vivekananda. 

I cannot refrain from relating at some length the appre- 
ciation which Mahatma Gandhi also publishes in “Young 
India” of the work of Dr. and Mrs. Higginbottom. They 
have spent their lives, as missionaries, in the encouragement 
of Indian village life along sound economic and social lines. 
Mr. Gandhi was welcomed at their Agricultural Farm, 
Allahabad, and said that he had come, as a farmer, to 
learn what the good Doctor and his wife could teach him. 
He could not help noticing the contrast between the scien- 
tific and economical way in which the sewage was disposed 
of on their farm and the woful neglect of this problem by 
the Municipal Board. “We had a peep,” says the narrator, 
“at the little children whom Mrs. Higginbottom is bring- 
ing up with a mother’s care. Most of these are children 
born of lepers. This part of the visit ended with a five min- 
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utes’ function at which the students themselves presented 
a purse containing earnings from their own labor, specially 
dedicated to Daridra-Narayan, and a huge basket full of 
the delicacies that mother earth had yielded at this farm. 
From this function Dr. and Mrs. Higginbottom took the 
party to the leper asylum near by. They seemed to take 
special pride in this work of theirs and Mahatma Gandhi 
could not help envying Mrs. Higginbottom the sponta- 
neous love that the little children bestowed upon their adop- 
tive mother, who with pardonable pride introduced the 
‘troupe’ as ‘my children’! The chaulmoogra oil injections 
are regularly given to the lepers with, it is said, eighty per- 
cent success complete or partial in recent cases and less suc- 
cess in advanced cases. But it is claimed that the ravaging 
progress of the fell disease is arrested even in advanced 
cases.” This is an instance of Mr. Gandhi’s sympathy with 
foreign medical work for the betterment of health con- 
ditions in India. 

It may be asked by Western readers why, in a country 
like modern India, where all this reform is in the air, and 
where wholesome reform is eagerly supported by Mahatma 
Gandhi, by the poet Rabindranath Tagore and other great 
national leaders, a book like Miss Mayo’s “Mother India,” 
professing to be written in aid of social reform, has called 
forth such a storm of nation-wide indignation. 

The main reasons are not far to seek. Others who have 
offered their criticism from the West were accepted be- 
cause they had shown first of all by deeds of service and 
sacrifice their true interest in India and her people. But 
Miss Mayo had come to India on a short cold-weather tour 
and then had hastily framed a verdict indicting a whole na- 
tion. Other critics had taken care to be accurate concerning 
facts which they narrated at first hand and had respected 
the sanctities of home life. But Miss Mayo had brought 
charges against the private life and character of Indian 
families into which she had never won an entrance by hu- 
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mility. She had no first-hand knowledge. Some of her accu- 
ations are filthy. Let me add from an inner knowledge of 
those homes that they are scandalously untrue. 

Furthermore, all Indians who have read her book have 
felt throughout its pages her arrogant contempt for their 
whole civilization. They feel in its pages her morbid deter- 
mination to set India before the world in the worst possible 
light without any redeeming feature. This has burnt like 
fire into their minds and inflamed them with deep resent- 
ment. They have found the book not only desecrating to 
the sanctities of their home life but also racially insulting. 

Let me give, in conclusion, some personal touches con- 
cerning the character of Mahatma Gandhi, whom I[ have 
learned to understand and love during an uninterrupted 
period of more than sixteen years of intimate friendship. 
He is one of Nature’s gentlemen, who never offends by 
saying or doing anything that would be out of taste. For 
his courtesy, even in the smallest things of life, is as unob- 
trusive as it is universal. He is the most perfect host to 
those who visit him as his guests—attending with his own 
hands to their needs night and day. Everyone’s heart is 
drawn towards him who comes into personal contact with 
him. At Sabarmati Asram, his own home of religious 
education, he reigns supreme by the noblest discipline of 
love. There is a freedom which always ends in service. Lit- 
tle children are his best companions. He rarely starts out 
on his daily walk without the children of the Asram run- 
ning by his side, holding both of his hands and talking and 
laughing all the way. They seem to find him out at once 
and never wish to let him go. He has no sense whatever of 
his own dignity or importance, and the poorest of the poor 
are at ease with him on all occasions. It is through his en- 
tire forgetfulness of self that he has won from others such 
a wealth of loyalty and affection, and he returns it in full 
measure, 


BOLSHEVIK FOREIGN POLICY 
By LOUIS FISCHER 


HE Soviet government is still a revolutionary goy- 

ernment. After 1921, the New Economic Policy 

stimulated an opinion in the West, and even in 

some Russian quarters, that Communism in Rus- 
sia was doomed, that Bolshevism remained merely as a fa- 
cade, and that capitalism would soon dominate the Soviet 
federation. This was an illusion. Moscow’s policy in 1929 
was more radical than at any time since 1924, and while 
fluctuations and zigzags in the future are not excluded, the 
régime promises to retain its present anti-capitalist, anti- 
imperialist, and proletarian character. 

That character must find internal political as well as 
foreign political expression. The Bolsheviks have under- 
taken fundamental changes in the economic structure of 
the Soviet Union. The agricultural system, basing itself on 
a poor, backward peasantry, held out a passive threat of 
crushing communism by its inertia, its weight, and _ its 
opposition to reform. To destroy its negative political in- 
fluence, the Soviet government cast the torch of class war 
into the village, raising up the poor against the rich 
muzhiks. To undermine the power the village exercises as 
food purveyor of the city, the Bolsheviks mean to bring 
the city into the country by mechanizing agriculture, or- 
ganizing it co-operatively, and establishing state farms or 
grain factories which will yield the government a bread 
surplus first for feeding the town populations, and ulti- 
mately, it is hoped, for export. These processes affect in- 
timately and daily the lives of 120,000,000 peasants and 
25,000,000 peasant households. All Russia is rocking in 
the gigantic, dramatic struggle to stir, arouse, reform, im- 
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prove, modernize, and weaken that most unprogressive of 
European economic units—the Russian village. The prole- 
tariat expects to win the combat, and the metropolitan 
wedge into the rural mass is indeed becoming wider. 

Simultaneously, and consequently, the Bolsheviks are 
faced with the task of rapid, large-scale industrialization. 
The Bolsheviks plan within a decade to turn Russia upside 
down and inside out industrially. The Soviet Union feels 
that it must catch up with Europe and then outdistance her. 
Moscow even aspires to run a race with America. Neither 
patriotic zeal nor personal whim explains this striving. Ex- 
cess village population, forced to seek homes and a liveli- 
hood in the city, and the increased buying capacity and 
higher standard of living of the peasantry make it impera- 
tive for the government to create more jobs and more 
goods. Hence industrialization. 

More goods can be had from foreign countries. No 
peasant philosopher, no anti-Bolshevik however fanatic, 
will argue that Russia should become an agricultural col- 
ony of the industrialized West, and sell her grain for im- 
ported articles of consumption. Some industrialization 
stands on the programme of all factions. But the Bol- 
sheviks represent the policy of greatest haste because they 
believe that in the present age of bitter competition by the 
great powers for new world markets a foothold in the 
Soviet Union for one or several of them would prevent that 
measure of industrialization which objective conditions in 
Russia now demand. The Soviet government’s tactics of us- 
ing the monopoly of foreign trade strictly to limit imports 
of articles of consumption may work hardships on the 
people. But the opposite policy would curtail employment 
in the city without appreciably increasing employment in 
the villages. Industrialization makes the cities a bigger, 
richer customer of the village. The idea behind it is some- 
what like an American idea of paying higher salaries so 
that the worker may be able to purchase more goods. The 
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Russian village is to-day, willy-nilly, paying the wage 
which will create a better Soviet market for its own output, 

Socialization and mechanization of the village plus in- 
dustrialization of the cities, together with the accompany- 
ing social and cultural changes, are at present absorbing the 
energies of the Bolsheviks. The observer notes a mounting 
disinterestedness in foreign affairs and foreign revolution- 
ary possibilities. 

The more revolutionary policy at home marches hand in 
hand with greater indifference to developments abroad. In 
the Trotzky-Stalin party controversy, Trotzky contended 
that socialism could not be built in one country and that so 
backward a country as Russia. Stalin defended the contrary 
view. Stalin won. The old notion that the Soviet govern- 
ment could neither persist nor succeed without revolutions 
in other lands is considered obsolete. Moscow to-day sub- 
mits the proposition—embodied in a Soviet resolution, for 
instance, at the International Economic Conference in 
Geneva in May, 1927—that the capitalist and communist 
worlds may live side by side in peaceful co-existence. In- 
stead of concentrating energies on the overthrow of world 
capitalism, the Bolsheviks are now bent on making good 
themselves. 

Industrialization, the consequent concentration on home 
affairs, and the desire to expand intensively instead of ex- 
tensively are a guarantee that the Bolsheviks will seek 
peace. They do not wish by going to war to interrupt con- 
structive processes on which the success of the régime de- 
pends. The Soviets are being tested by history, and they 
will not be diverted by beating ploughshares into tanks or 
by digging trenches. 

Yet this same policy of industrialization creates diffi- 
culties for Moscow in the realm of foreign affairs. Indus- 
trialization necessitates the importation of machines and 
mechanical equipment on long-term credit. A manufac- 
turer can open short-term credits, but for long-term credits 
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he must apply to the banks. In Germany, the banks dispose 
of very limited long-term credit. In England and America, 
the banks refuse to grant long-term credits. Large Ameri- 
can companies are either so rich or so intimately related to 
banks that they can, without inconvenience, keep Soviet 
bills in their portfolios for years without discounting them. 
But this can rarely be done by firms in other countries. 

Bolshevik insistence on industrialization despite this ob- 
stacle, with the virtual disappearance of grain exports, 
limits the growth of Russia’s foreign trade and therefore 
the interest in it of the foreign business world. 

Theoretically, a country in the process of industrializa- 
tion should be as good a customer as an agricultural coun- 
try. Whether the Bolsheviks buy from England textile- 
making machines or textiles, the turnover and the profit 
may be equally large. And yet, though this should apply 
generally, it has been Britain’s traditional policy to discour- 
age manufactures in her colonies and dominions. British in- 
dustry is best organized to export textiles, woollens, coal, 
ships, and so on, and if Russia produces these herself, 
England loses. If Asia produces these, England loses, and 
England therefore has no interest in the awakening of the 
East. American industry, on the other hand, was developed 
later than England’s and along different lines, and is better 
equipped to sell large quantities of machines than large 
quantities of articles for direct consumption. America’s 
trade policy towards the Soviet Union is therefore unlike 
England’s, and their political attitudes, too, are unlike. 

For a number of years, and until 1925 approximately, 
German business circles also opposed Soviet industrializa- 
tion and the monopoly of foreign trade which aids it. But 
the rationalization of German industry after the Dawes 
Plan and the reorganization of the German machine indus- 
try have effected a change of attitude. Yet no German 
wishes to see a strongly mechanized Russia which would 
compete for Germany’s Asiatic and Baltic markets. 
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Industrialization also discourages at present an active 
concession policy in Russia. Although the Soviet govern- 
ment has from time to time announced more liberal inten- 
tions in the granting of concessions, the fact that domestic 
forces and funds are increasing industrial output tends to 
obviate the necessity of concessions. As long, for instance, 
as oil production at Baku and Grosni did not work well, 
Moscow weighed the advisability of inviting foreign oil 
companies to accept concessions. Now that is inconceivable. 
Foreign concessions working for the export market com- 
pete with Soviet exporting agencies—Moscow would 
scarcely grant monopolies—and depend so much on fluc- 
tuations of world dimensions that, except in the case of 
gold and perhaps one or two other commodities, the likeli- 
hood of important concessions is not great. 

The Soviet government will, of course, harness and pay 
for the mechanical experience and manufacturing profi- 
ciency of American or German or British firms. Its con- 
tracts with Henry Ford, du Pont, Hugh L. Cooper, the 
Austin Construction Company of Cleveland, and the Gen- 
eral Electric are instances in point. But these are not con- 
cessions. These companies are merely the “capitalist ro- 
bots” of the Bolsheviks. However, foreign concessions not 
for export but to supply the hungry Soviet internal market 
face wider possibilities of success, and have earned con- 
siderable profits despite difficulties of valuta transfer. ‘The 
Gillette Razor Company, for example, should make mil- 
lions shaving the national beard which cartoonists have 
immortalized. But in this field, too, the government itself 
seeks to become a competitor at the earliest opportunity. 

Industrialization, accordingly, has the direct and in- 
direct effect of limiting the number of foreign concession- 
aires and damping the interest of foreign traders. The 
Soviet political system discourages investors and lenders. 
The Azerbaijan Oil Trust, the Donetz Coal Trust, and the 
Moscow Municipality are tremendously rich, profit-earn- 
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ing, solvent business enterprises which, if operated in any 
other country, could easily borrow in London, New York, 
or Amsterdam. But in case of default, bankruptcy, or delin- 
quency, no British or American or Dutch bank could attach 
the property of these undertakings in Baku, Shakhti, and 
Moscow. The property is government property, and Bol- 
sheviks would never permit its alienation by foreign 
capitalists. 

The position of the Soviet government as a whole raises 
a parallel difficulty. When Poland borrowed money from 
international banks, she guaranteed that loan by the income 
from customs, railways, and certain state monopolies, em- 
ploying Mr. Charles Dewey as the virtual economic dic- 
tator of the country. Similar guarantees have been given 
and financial advisers accepted by Austria and Hungary. 
But Moscow will not pawn state-owned enterprises, nor 
could a foreign capitalist be invited to dictate the terms of 
Bolshevik economic construction and management. 

Foreign bankers would regard a loan to the Soviet Union 
as a risk which might, however, be undertaken if commer- 
cial or political guarantees were offered by Moscow or if 
some foreign nation gave the guarantee, as Great Britain 
proposed in 1924. Neither condition is likely to be 
fulfilled. 

Soviet failure to pay debts of the Tsarist régime un- 
doubtedly plays an important part in the embargo placed 
on the Soviet Union by most foreign banks. Yet probably 
a greater factor is the impossibility of obtaining a real 
guarantee for loans to the Soviet Union. The immediate 
and more obvious causes are simpler. In the United States, 
banks seek State Department approval for foreign loans, 
and, in the absence of diplomatic recognition of the Soviet 
Union, the State Department withholds such approval for 
loans to Russia. In England, political friction and the dis- 
inclination to stimulate Soviet industrialization serve as ob- 
structive influences. The banks of other countries frequently 
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attune their activities too closely to those of the Anglo- 
Saxon financial world to step in where Wall Street and 
London have imposed a boycott. 

Soviet trade with the United States is growing rapidly, 
and is inducing an improved spirit towards Russia in Wash- 
ington and in the American press, but it may be years be- 
fore trade alone will bring about the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. Soviet exports and imports give em- 
ployment in certain British industries and trade unions, and 
could, granted a proper and purely economic approach, 
achieve more in this direction. Yet the total turnover is not 
large enough to shape Downing Street’s policy in larger 
questions. Other countries, like France, are even less con- 
cerned with Soviet business, while Poland and Rumania, 
Russia’s neighbors, permit political motives to paralyze 
commercial intercourse. Germany, alone of the great West- 
ern powers, attaches prime significance to commercial rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, and permits them to influence 
her foreign policy towards Moscow. This is equally true 
of Esthonia, Latvia, Turkey, Persia, and Mongolia. Japan 
occupies a special position in that her important coal and oil 
concessions in Sakhalien and fishing rights off the Siberian 
and Kamchatka coasts as well as her trade with Russia help 
to solve serious problems of raw material and food. 

Despite the decrease in Soviet grain exports, the total 
foreign trade turnover has not lately diminished or become 
passive. Russia is fast developing the exportation of indus- 
trial products not only to Asia but to Europe and the United 
States. Besides the Bolsheviks expect within three or four 
years to return grain to the export column, and in general, 
according to the Five Year Plan, to raise the foreign trade 
turnover to 3,752,000,000 rubles by 1932-33, of which 
2,047,000,000 rubles will be exports and 1,705,000,000 
rubles will be imports. 

When the volume of trade assumes these proportions or 
exceeds them in the more distant future, the Soviet Union 
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will acquire greater economic significance to the outside 
world, and that significance will necessarily color interna- 
tional political relations as well. In the meantime, this re- 
mains a potentiality and a hope. 

At the present time the Soviet government has also no 
wide political advantages to offer foreign countries. If 
Moscow were prepared to throw its weight to one and 
against another group of powers, both would court Bol- 
shevik good will. Russia has an army and an important 
geographical position, and her political voice would be 
heard if she cared to sell her support and friendship for 
the usual diplomatic guid pro quo. The Tsarist government 
approved of Italy’s designs in Northern Africa, and in re- 
turn Italy promised to smile on St. Petersburg’s strivings 
towards Constantinople. More recent years have witnessed 
similar gives and takes, but the Soviet Union refuses to par- 
ticipate in them. And when a nation has no price, it ceases 
to be quoted on the world political bourse. Its name is not 
on the diplomatic Rialto. Bolshevism’s principle of no en- 
tangling alliances weakens the Soviet foreign position. 

The United States, for instance, is not so rich as to scorn 
intimate business dealings with the Soviet Union, but it is 
too rich to go far out of its political course to win that trade. 
If Russia would signify a willingness to back American 
policy in China or in the Far East generally, diplomatic 
relations with Moscow might become more attractive to 
Washington; yet, although both America and Soviet Rus- 
sia favor the unification of China, Russia’s approach and 
principles, and her conception of the social basis of that 
unification are so different from America’s that the two 
cannot walk together. Or if Moscow were prepared to as- 
sist the United States into a position of protector or guard- 
ian of the Kellogg Pact, American de jure recognition of 
the Soviet Union would probably be brought a long step 
nearer. Russia adhered to the Paris Pact in order, largely, 
to establish friendlier relations with Washington as well as 
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to impress her immediate neighbors with her pacific in- 
tentions (hence the Litvinov Protocol of January, 1929), 
yet Litvinov felt free to rebuff Mr. Stimson last December 
when he suspected that the State Department might be re- 
verting to its traditional policy of the neutralization of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway or that the United States wished 
to act as arbiter in the Manchurian dispute. After Russia 
signed the anti-war pact, a better atmosphere was created 
between Moscow and Washington. Yet the Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs incurred the risk of wiping out this gain 
through the Kremlin’s rude rebuke to the American gov- 
ernment when this country evidenced what appeared to 
Moscow a more than normal interest in the Sino-Soviet 
controversy. Clearly, the Soviets want to go their way alone. 
They grow violent at the least hint of foreign interfer- 
ence. They reject the League of Nations. They oppose 
arbitration. 

The Bolsheviks likewise avoid multilateral agreements 
of large political significance. It has been Moscow’s policy 
to destroy any Polish attempt to organize a Baltic 4/oc 
which would act as a unit in dealing with the Soviet Union. 
Moscow signed the international Lausanne Treaty with 
Turkey in 1922 but failed to ratify it. The adherence to 
the Kellogg Pact was an innovation in this regard, and 
many leading communists fought the step because they 
foresaw the possibility that the Pact might be used to mobi- 
lize foreign powers against them. Their cause has been 
strengthened by the first test to which the Kellogg Pact was 
put in connection with the recent Manchurian episode. 

This Soviet aloofness largely explains Soviet isolation. 
With Germany, however, as well as Lithuania, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Outer Mongolia, Moscow pur- 
sues an active policy of co-operation; and it could have 
had alliances with one or more of these countries. It re- 
jected them. Nevertheless, it is ready to buttress their in- 
ternational positions. “Our policy is to support the feeble,” 
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Chicherin said to the writer. If France becomes weaker 
than Germany, there may be a readjustment of Soviet sym- 
pathies. This seems a peculiarly inverted and impractical 
way of conducting foreign policy. Yet the chief bond be- 
tween the Soviets and Germany is Germany’s subjection to 
the Versailles system and to reparations. Between France 
and Germany to-day, the Bolsheviks choose defeated Ger- 
many as political partner. Between Italy and Turkey, their 
choice is Turkey. Between Poland and Lithuania, it is little 
Lithuania. Such tactics are often a liability to Soviet for- 
eign relations. 

In regard to Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and Outer 
Mongolia, the Soviet Union is moved by its bias for revo- 
lutionary governments, as was the case between 1924 and 
1927 in its dealings with Kuomintang China. Moscow 
wishes to see these countries united and strong enough to 
resist the efforts of other powers to penetrate and dominate 
them and, perhaps, use them as spring-boards for attacks 
against Russia. In the case of Persia, the Bolsheviks might 
easily have reverted to the Tsarist arrangement with Eng- 
land of spheres of influence. But such a policy would be 
unthinkable. The Soviet Union maintains truly warm re- 
lations with these Asiatic nationalist-revolutionary coun- 
tries as with Germany and Lithuania. 

Vanquished and puny and anti-imperialist nations turn 
to Russia for comfort. This is a trump which the Bol- 
sheviks could sell to the big powers. Indirect bids have, in- 
deed, been made, and direct bids, too. Invariably Moscow 
says “No.” Italy can give Russia more in a practical, ma- 
terial way than Turkey. Yet a Soviet state could not pos- 
sibly barter the life interests of a foreign revolutionary 
régime for a consideration from a capitalist power. 

All these internal and external factors frequently make 
Soviet foreign policy immediately, and for practical pur- 
poses, fruitless). When Moscow negotiated its treaty of 
January, 1925, with Japan and recognized the validity 
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of the Portsmouth Treaty which ended the Russo-Japanese 
War, it declared that this must not be taken to signify ap- 
proval of Japanese action in Korea. Such championing of 
the Korean cause necessarily irritated Tokio and could 
yield the Soviets no possible compensation. Yet public 
opinion at home and abroad and their own principles may 
force the Bolsheviks to inflict such damage on themselves. 
‘They merely hope that at some future date the moral in- 
spiration of these acts will bear fruit. Moscow’s sympathy 
and encouragement for nationalist movements in the East 
destroy many attempts at diplomatic conciliation with the 
West; but Moscow does not modify its strategy. 

Thus Soviet industrialization and its implications, Soviet 
refusal to participate in international d/ocs and alliances, 
and sympathy for revolutionary-nationalist tendencies in 
Asia embarrass Soviet foreign policy in the present. 

Communist propaganda is another liability. Bolsheviks 
do not believe in assassination or similar terrorist pin- 
pricks as methods of precipitating revolution. But world 
revolution is written on their banner. They argue that capi- 
talism, like feudalism, must outlive its usefulness, and that 
then it will be succeeded by communism. They are not 
fatalists. Organization of proletarian forces and education 
of the masses are on their programme. Such experience and 
training will, they contend, serve useful purposes when ob- 
jective economic and political conditions in a given coun- 
try make revolution imminent. The proletarian revolution 
is inevitable, they argue; and they eagerly note every land- 
mark and milestone on the road to the goal. The road, how- 
ever, seems to be lengthening. Bolsheviks are too realistic 
not to see that Western capitalism has temporarily stabi- 
lized itself. 

Capitalist stabilization alone would have compelled a 
change of tactics. But Soviet stabilization has accompanied 
capitalist stabilization. In the early years of the Bolshevik 
régime, all Bolsheviks accepted the thesis that the Russian 
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revolution could not be successful unless a world revolution 
or at least a revolution in some important countries came to 
its support. While communism in Russia was in its infancy, 
the prospects of revolution in Europe were not altogether 
nil. To-day, on the other hand, the Soviet government is 
stronger, its economic position vastly improved, and its pos- 
sibilities of greater success along the road to socialism are 
decidedly encouraging to the Bolsheviks. If socialism can 
be built in one country by concentrating on its problems, 
the emphasis on world revolution naturally diminishes 
especially as foreign conditions do not warrant sanguine 
hopes for the near future. It is significant, therefore, that 
communists have now commenced to relate their prophe- 
cies of world revolution to the next world war. To be sure, 
they say the revolution may come first. Yet more and more 
spokesmen connect the international proletarian upheaval 
with future military struggle. As Moscow, in its domestic 
policy, takes a sharper course towards socialism and the 
Left, accordingly, the powers are likely to note a diminu- 
endo of interest in foreign revolutionary issues. It would be 
instructive, if the facts were generally known, to observe 
how irritating Comintern activities and methods are to 
some of the persons responsible for Soviet diplomacy. 

Europeans generally admit that a new world war would 
bring revolution to Eastern Europe and as far west, at least, 
as Vienna. Europeans suspect that in the event of war, 
workers at home will oppose their capitalist governments 
and seek to convert international into civil war as the Bol- 
sheviks did in 1917. This fear of revolution undoubtedly 
tends to-day to check militarist eagerness in some Western 
countries and may, in time of crisis, postpone a great strug- 
gle. The example and moral encouragement to revolution 
personified by the Soviet Union are thus at least a negative 
factor for world peace. 

Somewhat of a paradox intervenes, yet like many para- 
doxes, this one is quite natural. The workers of Europe 
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were more friendly to the Workers’ State in Russia when 
Bolshevism was weak than now when it is stronger. Be- 
tween 1918 and 1920, foreign proletarian help, to which 
Lenin, Chicherin, and other Russians repeatedly appealed, 
contributed towards Soviet victory in the civil war. But as 
Bolshevism registered economic victories on the peace-time 
internal front, its foreign trade union friends cooled. Espe- 
cially in England, they have resented interference from 
Russia, refusing to believe that internationalism is becom- 
ing a dominating feature of modern capitalism, and that 
more outside interest in local British labor issues might, a: 
the Bolsheviks contend, prevent German miners or Ameri- 
can miners from ruining the chances for success of a Brit- 
ish strike. The Bolsheviks assert that more outside inter- 
ference in national labor problems would benefit national 
labor forces. They therefore subject Social Democratic and 
Labor parties in bourgeois countries to bitter, unbridled 
criticism, which—-since these parties frequently participate 
in bourgeois cabinets—creates antagonism and complicates 
the task of Soviet diplomats. 

The Bolsheviks try to win labor’s friendship by inviting 
foreign workers to visit the Soviet Union and to study its 
economic gains and social innovations. The results are 
varied. Nevertheless, far-seeing diplomats, especially Ger- 
mans, realize that the permanent success of Soviet economy 
will carry a moral to the proletariat of other countries. The 
Bolsheviks cultivate this asset-in-the-bud. They are some- 
times as sensitive to foreign labor opinion as to the opinion 
of their own citizenry, for, in an hour of need, labor may 
react as it did in the period of anti-Soviet intervention. 

When even this weapon has been blunted, it will be real- 
ized to what extent Soviet diplomacy has no teeth. Moscow 
disposes of very few means of putting pressure on foreign 
countries in an international issue. In this respect, the raid 
in force which the Red Army undertook into Manchuria 
on November 18, 1929, represents an innovation. It fol- 
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lowed on considerable provocation in the form of several 
score of Chinese and “White” Russian incursions into Si- 
beria, against which Moscow protested in diplomatic notes 
and in the press, and it was a quick cowp ending with an 
equally quick retirement to home territory after a show of 
strength had compelled the Mukden authorities to accept 
Soviet demands. But in no sense can the raid be styled 
“war” or “invasion,” and at the time Japan and Germany 
did not think that the incident even merited the invocation 
of the Kellogg Pact. The Russians are too intent on their 
internal problems and too dependent on peace to be able to 
threaten true military aggression or actually to undertake 
it. Moscow must avoid war at all costs. It has few friends 
in Europe. No wars can be localized nowadays. And the 
participation of the Soviet Union in any war might give its 
enemies the opportunity some of them still sigh for. 

The Soviets can transfer their transit trade from Estho- 
nia to Latvia or vice versa in order to press their will on 
their small neighbors. In the Ruhr crisis, the passive 
threat of moving the Red Army—which might be taken 
less seriously to-day—paralyzed Polish action against Ger- 
many. In the East, Russia’s policy towards nationalities 
and her social reforms produce a bond with the broad 
masses which reactionaries have been unable to sever. 
Lithuania appreciates Soviet non-recognition of Polish rule 
in Vilna. Rumania sits uneasily in Bessarabia and the Bal- 
kans as long as Moscow refuses to sanction the occupation 
of Bessarabia. Germany wants Russian trade, and realizes 
that friendship with Moscow strengthens her hand against 
the Western powers. “The stronger our Russian partner,” 
a German ambassador said to me, “the better we like it.” 

These factors, and the trade which stimulates a more 
benevolent attitude in some American, British, and other 
business spheres but cannot seriously affect diplomatic pol- 
icy, complete the list of chief influences which may fortify 
the Soviet Union’s foreign political position. 
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Moscow could radically improve its foreign relations by 
recognizing the debts of Tsarist Russia, and also by restor- 
ing the nationalized property of foreign private owners or 
paying compensation for it. Many foreign plants in Russia 
have been re-equipped and modernized. Possession over a 
period of years becomes a habit, and since the Bolsheviks 
regard nationalization and confiscation as conforming with 
revolutionary ethics, the situation is prejudiced against res- 
titution. Not a few of the units are working at a profit, and 
it would be difficult for the government to justify restitu- 
tion in the eyes of the workers and of the engineers who 
naturally develop a kind of local patriotism for their 
enterprises. 

Compensation presents fewer difficulties, but is no more 
desirable to the Soviets, who will pay it only if they must 
and then with no enthusiasm. At the Genoa and The Hague 
conferences, foreign capitalists could have won compensa- 
tion from the Soviet government. But as years go by with- 
out agreement, the inclination to compensate grows weaker. 
The easiest way of compensating is through concessions, 
which are themselves complicated, and sometimes unat- 
tractive. It seems altogether unlikely now that Moscow 
will pay cash compensation without simultaneously receiv- 
ing large credits or a loan. Russia’s obligation under the 
Rapallo Treaty of 1922 to grant Germany most-favored- 
nation treatment has always served as a stumbling-block to 
a Soviet settlement with other nations, while one agree- 
ment with any company of any country might become a 
precedent to plague all future negotiations. To-day no signs 
are visible of any important change in Moscow’s policy in 
this matter. Sir Henry Deterding’s renunciation, for all 
practical purposes, of his insistence on compensation or resti- 
tution before doing business with the Soviet Naphtha Trust 
will make the Bolsheviks think that time may erase more 
claims. They still reject Urquhart’s application for a con- 
cession to some of his former Siberian holdings on the 
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eround that it is entwined with demands for partial 
compensation. 

The other problem is the debts of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s predecessors. The Bolsheviks first repudiated those 
debts, then offered to recognize and pay them, then only to 
pay them. At least since 1922, Moscow’s avowed and fre- 
quently repeated policy has been the payment of pre-war 
debts provided the creditor nation grants it a loan from 
the proceeds of which the Soviet Union would be in a 
position to fund Tsarist financial obligations. ‘This policy 
was the basis of the treaty of August, 1924, which Eng- 
land repudiated after it had been signed, and of the pre- 
liminary agreements with France in 1926 and 1927 which 
Poincaré rejected. It was the principle which guided 
Rakovsky and Sokolnikov in their conversations with the 
National City Bank of New York in 1927. It is the line 
Moscow would probably take in future negotiations with 
public or private creditors. For political and practical rea- 
sons, the Bolsheviks can scarcely deviate from it. 

In a financial sense, the Bolsheviks are “stewing in their 
juice.”” Alone of European countries, Russia has received 
no loan from foreign banks or foreign governments since 
the World War. She has raised billions of rubles at home 
for reconstruction and now for construction purposes. The 
necessity of living on her own resources has been a trial 
which toughened the fibre and raised the self-confidence 
of the régime. Yet as foreign trade grows the added cost of 
expensive credits begins to mount high. It is doubtful, to be 
sure, whether a debt settlement with the chief pre-war 
creditors would solve this problem, for the difficulty of ob- 
taining a Soviet guarantee for a loan or political preroga- 
tives in Russia to safeguard a loan would remain. Political 
and class enmity would also remain. Nevertheless, Soviet 
business men have seriously considered the advisability of 
quickly reaching debt settlements in order to break the em- 
bargo now imposed by foreign banks. 
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In all these matters, the Soviet government will be ruled 
by expediency and its own interests. If the need for foreign 
capital becomes overwhelming, the Bolsheviks may con- 
ceivably compromise. If their economic situation improves 
progressively, and if, slowly, they reach helpful arrange- 
ments with powerful foreign business concerns, there will 
be little change. America is the world lender. Industria] 
over-production in the United States drives surplus money 
into speculation and foreign investments. President Hoover 
and American business men are beginning to stress the need 
of exports almost as much as England has done for genera- 
tions, and Russia may be an indirect beneficiary of this sig- 
nificant circumstance. 

The temporary eclipse of Russia as a dominant factor in 
international affairs, however, must not create an impres- 
sion of Soviet insignificance. The Soviet Union comprises 
one-sixth of the earth’s dry surface. It boasts a virile popu- 
lation of about 150,000,000. In natural treasures, it is the 
world’s richest country. The Bolsheviks are a powerful 
group with a will to build and succeed and re-mould. They 
are determined to modernize Russia, fortify her economi- 
cally, and make her industrially outstanding. Such a nation 
cannot be ignored in world councils. Moscow, in fact, is not 
ignored. It gets more attention than the Russians relish. 

Nor can the revolution as such be ignored. Philip Kerr, 
writing in the conservative London “Observer” of Septem- 
ber 22, 1929, lists three ruling influences in modern times. 
The first two are scientific invention and nationalism. “The 
third fact in the modern world,” he writes, “is that the 
disciples of Karl Marx have succeeded in creating and 
maintaining for twelve years a state of I 50,000,000 people 
on a Communist basis, and that there are no signs of an im- 
pending dissolution of the Soviet state; . . . something has 
happened in Russia which is going to have just as much 
effect on the world in the long run as the French revolution 
a century and a quarter ago. For Russia has dethroned 
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usury from the altar on which it now stands in Western 
civilization, has rendered it almost impossible for anyone 
to live, or at least live comfortably, except by the fruit of 
his own work, and has made the huge engine of economic 
production and distribution function for the general good 
and not for private profit.” 

From the standpoint of co-operation between the United 
States and Soviet Russia, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
episode in 1929 proved a retarding influence, and the 
United States government is reported to feel strongly anti- 
Russian at the moment. If the efficacy of the Kellogg Pact 
in future controversies was damaged by its first baptism of 
action in this case, it is only natural that the Bolsheviks be 
blamed. But time will show how long Washington’s sensi- 
tiveness to criticism can hold out against the pressure of a 
growing American trade with the Bolsheviks. Generally 
speaking, the lack of American-Soviet diplomatic relations 
is due to the absence of any great demand for it rather than 
to the presence of any strong opposition to it. 

A government so different, and so distasteful to capitalist 
powers as the Soviet government cannot expect to achieve 
outstanding success in its foreign relations. Sometimes 
naive communists marvel that Moscow has any foreign re- 
lations at all. If bourgeois nations were united among them- 
selves, and if they attached less importance than they do to 
material gain and more to principles, the Bolsheviks would 
probably be as isolated to-day as they were in 1919 when 
all the world combined to oppose them. The fundamental 
friction between non-communist states prevents their com- 
bination against a communist state. Moscow seldom divides 
its enemies. They are divided by natural causes. But Mos- 
cow encourages, and thrives on, their fratricidal conflicts, 
and sits back in safety and generally in inactivity, thinking 
how sad it might be if the others could reach an agreement. 


DELIVERED OF MY LIFE 
By MARION CANBY 


CAN fly higher than all other birds. 

I am the bird unknown and desolate. 
The curious forms of earth advance in herds, 
Darkening the green and gold of earth’s estate; 
I see my fellow birds skim up like mites 
Into the zone where the long tremors run, 
Then spiral down along the slanting lights, 
Content with their adventuring toward the sun. 
But I, I only, take the outward bound 
Lift of the air upon the topmost sky— 
Long since my feathers were scattered on the ground, 
And on an open stone my thin bones lie. 
Delivered of my life, why should I linger? 
I am a hawk upon the storm-wind’s finger. 
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THE FORSYTES 
By WILBUR CROSS 


ALSWORTHY was born a Forsyte with a silver 

spoon in his mouth. His father descended from a 

long line of farmers, who had lived for genera- 

tions in South Devon on the edge of the sea. Over 

the border in Dorset dwelt the imaginary Forsytes. Similarly 
his mother belonged to a family long settled in Worcester- 
shire, whose countryside is described in “The Freelands.”’* 
Like the elder Forsytes, John Galsworthy, the Senior, mi- 
grated to London, where as lawyer and director in many 
companies he amassed a fortune, showed prudence in de- 
laying marriage until he was well on in middle life, and 
then fixed his family at Coombe in Surrey, on “a little es- 
tate stretching down the side of a hill,” with “walled gar- 
dens, pasture, corn-land, and coppice.”” He was fifty years 
old when his son John was born there. 'To the boy he was 
always an old man, alert in mind and body, still keeping up 
his London business at the age of eighty. He was not a cut- 
and-dried Forsyte like James. He seems rather to have 
been, with some differences, the prototype in mind and 
body of the more liberal Old Jolyon. He had the Forsyte 
“chin and jaw” indicating “tenacity,” and “the possessive 
instinct” was strong in him; but he had in a measure the 
artistic temperament also. He loved music, he loved paint- 
ing, and he read poetry; and the beauty of the country was 
bred into his bones. A son of this man whose life began and 
ended nearly with Queen Victoria’s, John Galsworthy was 
sent to Harrow and on to Oxford, where he took honors in 


* THe Works oF Jonn Gatswortuy, Manaton Epition, 21 v0/s., and A 
Mopern Comepy, 1 vol., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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law, with a view to following in the footsteps of his father 
as a London solicitor. What he might have become is de- 
picted in the character of Soames Forsyte who, after being 
exposed to a liberal education, entered upon the practice of 
the law. But Galsworthy, though admitted to the bar, al- 
most immediately broke with his profession and set out on 
extensive travels which took him across the world. His first 
long journey was made memorable by his falling in with 
Conrad, then chief officer of the Torrens, with whom he 
sailed from Australia to South Africa. Galsworthy’s con- 
tact with many civilizations led him to question the whole 
range of the English social order as fixed in law and con- 
ventions by the Victorians. If a man is to become an author, 
he has several times said, a narrow selfhood must lose itself 
in the soul of the world. Galsworthy and Conrad, each in 
his own way, won their freedom of outlook in lands be- 
yond the seas. Galsworthy was thereby saved from becom- 
ing a Soames Forsyte. Thenceforth all was not right with 
sea-girt Britain. Galsworthy had gained the critical atti- 
tude which, he has contended, is essential to the man of 
letters. 

Out of his travels Galsworthy evoked a number of tales 
which showed scant promise that “John Sinjohn,” the 
name under which he wrote, would ever become much of a 
novelist. Then, as he went on, he shifted his scene to the 
Tyrol, Monte Carlo, and the Devonshire of his ancestors, 
where he liked to write in an old farmhouse near the sea. 
It was his habit to take as a subject a person whom he had 
somewhere closely observed, and then to imagine what the 
man’s previous history may have been, without, of course, 
knowing what it really was. Occasionally he began to de- 
velop some constructive skill, but in the main he followed 
a loose narrative, which once he cast in the form of let- 
ters. “I was writing fiction,” he says, “for five years before 
I could master even its primary technique.” His early ex- 
periments, nevertheless, have an interest if one wishes to 
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see how he grew into his art. First in his mind then as al- 
ways were his characters, who, though often but slightly 
sketched, were fitted into adventures appropriate enough to 
pass muster. From the outset he had a liking for “old fel- 
lows” like his father, whom he lets survey their lives in 
retrospect just before dying, when well on in the eighties 
or nineties. His own temperament was coloring his incidents 
with irony, which was as yet a mild sort of fatalism. He 
already had, particularly in “Villa Rubein,” the strife be- 
tween the social classes, symbolized by the upper dog and the 
under dog, of whom the latter, though worsted in the fight, 
keeps his eyes, it is remarked, turned towards the heavens. 
Above all else Galsworthy discovered in his first sketches 
Swithin Forsyte, his twin brother James, and their com- 
panions, the Treffreys. When he came to die, Swithin saw 
that he had missed everything in life but his investments 
and his champagne. The old man, full eighty years old, as 
he lies dreaming of the romance he once brushed aside, 
awakes for a moment, clutches the wine-glass by his bed- 
side and dies above the bubbles. This is the first faint vision 
of “The Forsyte Saga.” 

The tales by “John Sinjohn” are not exactly novels. In 
“Villa Rubein” and a romance called “Jocelyn,” both 
moving through Continental scenes, Galsworthy had inter- 
esting situations, but in both instances he was unable to 
keep close to them. Then came “The Island Pharisees” 
(1904), which is, psychologically considered, a story of 
the author’s own enfranchisement. Like Galsworthy, Shel- 
ton, of the novel, has inherited all the social ideas of the 
comfortable middle class. In the end Shelton is converted 
by Ferrand, a waif of modern civilization, to the vaga- 
bond’s philosophy of life: Whatever is, must be wrong. 

“The Island Pharisees” is a general indictment of the 
British social order as seen through the “cynical blue eyes” 
of Ferrand. Nine-tenths of the men and women of the 
middle and upper classes, Galsworthy says in his preface 
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to a revised edition of the novel, are Pharisees, whose 
morality consists in a strict adherence to the letter of out- 
worn laws and antiquated ideas concerning education, mar- 
riage, the church, government, crime and its punishment, 
and the distribution of property. Without thought the 
Pharisees accept things as they are. As their fathers were 
so they must be. On this formal basis rest their respecta- 
bility and their pride in being better than the other tenth 
of their compatriots who would adjust law and conduct to 
new social conditions and in the meantime are ready to take 
their chances with the Pharisees. 

Galsworthy’s first long novel is an introduction to all he 
has since written. Having discovered the Pharisee, he 
immediately proceeded to expose modern Phariseeism in its 
many phases, obvious and obscure, as peculiar to different 
social classes, much as Thackeray had once played with the 
snob idea, detecting the wolf and the ass in sheep’s clothing 
through all ranks and all professions. In the process Gals- 
worthy’s art underwent a profound sea-change. Only two 
years intervene between “The Island Pharisees” and “A 
Man of Property”; but in tone and manner the two novels 
are a world apart. Satire approaching cynicism passes into 
irony. A wandering narrative is subjected to artistic con- 
trol. And the characterization, hitherto mostly on the sur- 
face, now shows psychological insight. 

The novelist, one may say, has suddenly reached matu- 
rity. But to say that, is not a full explanation. Wide as was 
his reading, Galsworthy in his first experimental stage fol- 
lowed a confusion of models, no one of which was very 
good. ‘To Maupassant and Turgenev and to Tolstoi, we 
have Galsworthy’s word for it, he owed his later “inspira- 
tion and training.” Though the breadth of Tolstoi was be- 
yond him, there never would have been a “‘Forsyte Saga” 
had no “War and Peace”’ gone before, greatly as the two 
differ in subject, movement, and scope. 

As Galsworthy’s art was maturing, he became more tol- 
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erant in spirit. Phariseeism was still his game, but phylac- 
teries and blue ribbons were no longer torn off with the 
unconsidered glee of a Ferrand. Hypocrisy and insincerity 
were submerged in a more psychological conception of 
Phariseeism, as lurking somewhere in the unconscious 
mind. Most of us, Galsworthy concluded, are Pharisees, 
without knowing it, in our pretense to be other than we are. 
Phariseeism is a blind spot which no one can see in himself 
unless he turns “the ironic eye inwards.” It is this blind 
spot in a character that he would expose to view, not so 
much for condemnation as for enlightenment and humor. 
His moral attitude towards Phariseeism is thus very like 
Fielding’s, which may be summed up in an observation by 
Anatole France: “L’excés est toujours un mal.” 

Not known so well as they deserve are Galsworthy’s 
country gentlemen such as the Forsytes and even the Dal- 
lisons might have become had they never been drawn into a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere. His country gentlemen do not 
care to add to their estates so much as to preserve intact 
what they have received from their ancestors as a sacred 
trust to be handed on to their descendants. Land, tenants, 
and laborers they regard as theirs to do what they please 
with. What upsets them is the invasion of industrialism, 
bringing strikes not only in factories but in the fields. As a 
class, they are obstinate, intolerant, and impervious to new 
ideas. Mr. Horace Pendyce of “The Country House,” 
who claimed descent on one side from Richard the Third 
and on the other from the Cornish giants, holds that there 
can be no real safety but in the past. Sir Gerald Malloring 
of “The Freelands,” abetted by his wife, meddles with all 
the private affairs of the souls whom God has entrusted to 
his care. Out of an exalted sense of duty, the Mallorings 
lose every trace of humanity. Neither they nor the Pen- 
dyces ever see the black spots on their characters. A similar 
story is told of the aristocracy in “The Patrician,” on whom 
fits even more tightly the strait-jacket of tradition. 
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Galsworthy has described his novels, in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s phrase, as “a criticism of life.” One British institu- 
tion after another passes in review as in a panorama, and a 
knife is put into each picture. Interspersed in the panorama 
are plans, schemes, and-theories, soberly or humorously set 
forth, for the regeneration of mankind—pure democracy, 
socialism, universal brotherhood, a shift in the population 
from town to country, or emigration to the colonies. These, 
too, receive the knife as the author proceeds not far from 
the middle of the road but nearer the side of critics and 
reformers. Galsworthy is not a revolutionist. His aim is no- 
where the complete overthrow of the existing social order; 
it is rather the elimination of grievous faults in the ma- 
chine while he would hold fast to what is good in the prin- 
ciples governing the aristocracy and the middle classes. He 
would release all classes from the prison house of caste. 
Often he attacks the laws and conventions respecting mar- 
riage and divorce which compel the maintenance of con- 
jugal relations after love has gone. When society can thus 
command how one shall conduct himself in his private af- 
fairs, then trouble begins. Certain of his novels—“The 
Dark Flower,” “Beyond,” and “Saint’s Progress’”—deal 
specifically with sex—from essentially Hardy’s point of 
view in “‘Jude the Obscure,” but with less insistence on its 
physical aspects and more on “the atmosphere and psychol- 
ogy of the passion,” for one may trust, Galsworthy re- 
marks ironically, to “the puritanic Anglo-Saxons” to fill in 
the details. Taken as a whole, there is little or no direct 
propaganda in Galsworthy’s novels. Such as seems to be is 
inherent in his naturalistic method which endeavors to 
transfer to fiction the social scene as it appears to a man who 
would look beneath the surface. Nor are problems solved in 
the authoritative manner of H. G. Wells. They are stated 
and elaborated, and left there for the reader’s solution if he 
has any. Galsworthy’s theme is the liberation of the mind. 
The nearest approach to his ideal of emancipation is the 
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artist, Who at least has imagination, while the aristocrat, 
the priest, and the man of affairs have none. Man is to be 
saved through art. God, in his freedom to build in his own 
way, is the supreme artist. 

For Galsworthy the artist all roads lead to the world of 
the Forsytes, which was his early home. In their Saga are 
most of the ideas lying at the basis of his other novels, here 
massed and concentered in an abnormal “sense of property” 
as the central and dominating theme. With a slightly su- 
perior air Galsworthy looks back in irony on ways of life he 
has outgrown. As he fits scene after scene into his patterns, 
commenting, satirizing, and looking beneath the surface, 
there are times when he appears to feel that he is thrusting 
a knife into himself, well knowing that the Forsyte in his 
subconscious self is still alive, moving and mumbling. One 
of these Devonshire farmers to whom Galsworthy was 
spiritually akin, learned the builder’s trade and moved to 
London. (About him the novelist has written a story to 
appear later in THE YALE REviEw.) He begat ten chil- 
dren, whence sprang a body of merchants, lawyers, and 
stockbrokers, representative of well-to-do London. As por- 
trayed in “The Man of Property” these children were by 
1886 well on in the seventies, eighties, or nineties. Old 
Jolyon had made his money in tea and in coal in companies 
in which he was a partner or director. Swithin had been an 
auctioneer and land agent. His twin brother James was a 
solicitor who managed large estates eventually. Nicholas 
went into gold mining. Roger bought and sold houses. 
Timothy amassed a fortune as publisher of religious books, 
and, being the most conservative of the Forsytes, put it all 
into Consols. Together with their sisters, married and un- 
married, the Forsytes formed a close corporation for the 
promotion of the family’s material welfare. 

These old Forsytes as they once existed in the flesh are 


the very people who entered largely into the novels of 
Dickens and Thackeray. They fill “Vanity Fair.” They 
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belong to that new and prosperous middle class (called the 
upper middle class ), of bankers and merchants which came 
in with industrialism. They were hated by Dickens, for by 
his time they had already crowded to the wall the lower 
middle class of clerks and small shopkeepers to which his 
father belonged. As depicted by the caricaturist they were 
mostly hypocrites, sharp and dishonest in business, and 
heartless in the treatment of small rivals, whom they 
forced into bankruptcy and the debtor’s prison. Indicative 
of their character, they have great bloated red faces, on 
whose foreheads stands out conspicuously a network of 
swollen blue veins. Into this new middle class which 
Dickens inundated with vituperation it so happened that 
Thackeray was born. He used to say, however, that his 
residence at Cambridge University, brief though it was, 
fixed his caste; that is, it brought him into the company of 
cultivated minds for the rest of his life. Thus like Gals- 
worthy after him, Thackeray gained an outside point of 
view, where he could stand and look at the men and women 
of his own class, for whom, again like Galsworthy, he 
never lost his love. With little gall on his pen, he treated 
them humorously, unmasking mild hypocrisies for the 
amusement of his readers. Their worship of wealth he 
passed over lightly, as it was familiar to his readers. What 
impressed him most was their snobbery, which he defined 
as “the mean admiration of mean things.” Their eyes are 
always turned upward to the leisure class above them. In- 
stead of continuing in the mercantile footsteps of their 
fathers, their sons must get commissions in the Horse 
Guards at the risk of being shot through the heart on the 
field of Waterloo. And their daughters, no longer expected 
to become housewives, must attend the most fashionable 
boarding schools and become acquainted with the great 
dictionary of the great Dr. Johnson. If any one of them is 
taken up by a member of the aristocracy, however disrepu- 
table, then the whole family is happy. Such were the Vic- 
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torian Forsytes as seen by two master novelists who lived 
among them. 

Dickens and Thackeray saw the Forsytes in the full 
flush of manhood when they were making their money in 
straight or devious ways. Wealth was the ladder up which 
they were striving to climb. Their foothold not yet safe, 
they were suffering from an inferiority complex. When 
Galsworthy saw these men they were living on and on into 
old age with death still apparently far off. Except that one 
or another may cling to a directorship in some company, 
they have all retired from business and safely invested their 
large fortunes. The battle of life is over. They live at ease 
in large houses in the midst of heavy and ugly furniture. 
They pay formal visits to all members of the family; some 
of them take a daily drive out into the suburbs; they dine 
at home or at their clubs on mutton and champagne (occa- 
sionally it is Madeira) and conclude with a favorite cigar. 
On the top of the ladder they now sit, thoroughly content 
with themselves. The old sense of inferiority has given 
place to the superiority complex of the Pharisee. They 
throw up their noses and sniff in contempt or suspicion of 
all outside their clan. 

Outwardly the old Forsytes are not all cast in the same 
mould. Of the twins, James and Swithin, both over six 
feet in height, one is lean and the other is fat. On one mar- 
riage has done its work and on the other celibacy. Differ- 
ences like these, however, merely play over the surface of 
fundamental resemblances. They all have the strong jaw. 
Their tenacity is of a kind that never lets go. They are 
highly vitalized. At the same time they take excellent care 
of the family constitution, that it may not be put to undue 
strain. When they come to die at last, the end is rather un- 
expected. There is very little if any genuine affection 
among them. Strange dislikes arise between brothers and 
sisters, “secret hostilities” even. They are, nevertheless, all 
held together by ties of blood which no circumstance can 
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loosen. ‘They observe with proper dignity all the family 
festivals—births, betrothals, marriages, and funerals. No 
member of the family can do anything without its becom- 
ing known to all the rest through subterranean passages, 
Scandals pass that way in whispers, never to be told aloud, 
out of regard to decency. And yet no member of the family 
knows just how he stands with the rest. James, who is deaf, 
complains that no one ever tells him anything. Nor does 
anyone know how much his brothers are worth. That is a 
secret to be revealed as a surprise when the man dies. So 
the Forsytes speculate over whether the palm is to go to 
James or Jolyon or Timothy. Soames, the young solicitor, 
could tell them, but whenever there is an approach to the 
subject he keeps his mouth tight and stares. Their minds 
thus never move far from property and the rights inherent 
in property. If a child of the family gives a beggar a bad 
penny, knowing it to be bad, the face of his father brightens 
up under the assurance that his fortune is likely to descend 
into safe hands. It was for this purpose that he begat a son. 

No Forsyte treasures are laid up in heaven; they are all of 
this earth that the family may live on through succeeding 
generations with no abatement in a man’s rights to do what 
he pleases with his property and his wife and his children. 
God is Mammon. 

Cries of rebellion against Forsyteism were already fill- 
ing the air. They were heard in Hardy’s novels and in 
scores of other books in the Nineties, which startled half 
England out of moral creeds which had been held sacred 
since the advent of Queen Victoria, and which had not been 
seriously questioned by either Dickens or Thackeray, who, 
though they attacked particular abuses, were content for 
the most part to play humorously over inconsistencies in 
human behavior within the existing circle of law and order. 
Well within that best of all possible worlds the elder For- 
sytes lived and moved, with the exception of Old Jolyon, 
who sometimes broke through under the influence of emo- 
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tions which he tried to conceal from his brothers and sisters. 
Not until the next generation did any other Forsyte show 
signs of being ill at ease in Zion. Young Jolyon and Soames, 
caught in the flux of an oncoming age, are in different de- 
grees introspective. Science has touched them. Social ideas 
are no longer stable; they are an evolution through changes 
under a progressive impulse. Art also intrudes. Soames col- 
lects pictures. Young Jolyon paints watercolors, and defies 
the family’s very sensitive code relative to sex. Neither of 
them, however, is strong enough to break permanently 
with Zion. Their interest in art, genuine enough so far as 
it goes, is half of it commercial. Young Jolyon while paint- 
ing portraits has his mind on what they will bring in the 
market. Soames, a shrewd stockbroker, buys only those pic- 
tures which he hopes to sell at a handsome profit. Even- 
tually Young Jolyon returns to the family fold and regains 
his respectability. Soames, who never strays far, settles back 
as pre-eminently the man of property, becoming more in- 
sistent on the rights of ownership than his ancestors, and 
yet regarding himself as a liberal in social ideas. Less self- 
conscious than Jolyon, who is amused by the vestiges of 
Forsyteism he discovers in his own outlook, Soames never 
sees himself as he appears to others; he knows that some- 
thing is the matter with him but he is blind to what it is. 
The riddle of his nature he cannot read. 

Out of this man’s character was destined to proceed the 
tragi-comedy of “The Forsyte Saga” with reverberations 
throughout an environment which he attempted to subject 
to his will. It was written in the beginning that after partial 
success he should meet disaster. Fate first lifted her head 
when Soames saw at a musical tea, which bored him, a girl 
of exotic beauty, in complete black (she was in mourning 
for her father) standing alone some distance from him. 
As he stepped towards her for an introduction, her perfect 
grace and her golden hair in strange contrast with dark 
brown eyes and pallid neck and shoulders, gave to his senses 
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that peculiar satisfaction “which novelists and old ladies 
call love at first sight.” Soames was then twenty-six years 
old. Irene was but eighteen. He repeatedly proposed to her, 
and she repeatedly rejected him out of an instinctive feel- 
ing of aversion for the sleek, trim solicitor. At length, 
pressed beyond her power of resistance, she accepted him 
on the condition that if the marriage did not thrive he 
would set her free. The marriage did not thrive. No chil- 
dren were born. There was nothing in common between 
the girl who loved art for its own sake and the young man 
who bought pictures in order to sell them. When not under 
constraint Irene always acted upon the natural impulse of 
the moment, taking joy in whatever she did. Soames was 
secretive, always brooding over something she could not at 
once divine; there was nothing spontaneous about him; 
everything was premeditated. If he gave her expensive 
dresses and a five-pointed star of diamonds to be placed in 
the lace of her bosom, it was because any heightening of 
her beauty made a stronger appeal to his senses or because 
he wished to display to his friends a more beautiful wife 
than any of theirs. It did not take Irene long to see that she 
was to Soames much like a portrait by one of the masters 
in his gallery, to be owned, body and soul. She was an in- 
vestment. That possession might remain secure, he built a 
house for her in the country where he could have her alone. 
Then Bosinney, the architect, who was engaged to marry 
June, a daughter of Young Jolyon, entered the intimate 
scene. Irene and Bosinney fell in love. When Irene asked 
Soames to fulfil his promise of freedom, his response was a 
shameful attack upon her in assertion of his conjugal rights 
under the law. It was found to be dangerous business to 
resist the will of a Forsyte. For Bosinney the entanglement 
meant death; for Irene it meant a wound which at the time 
seemed worse than death. And yet the victory is not all on 
one side. “What shall it profit a man if he gains his own 
soul and loses thereby his property” was a saying lightly 
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tossed about among the Forsytes. When Irene, a phantom 
of beauty, passes out of “The Man of Property,” Soames 
has not merely lost his most valuable possession; he is 
doomed to memories that haunt him to the end through all 
the circumstances of his life. By the dead body of Bosin- 
ney, Soames stood for a moment “white and still” and then 
“crept noiselessly away,” a lost soul. Yet alive he went 
down into hell. Irene kept her soul and awaited the ulti- 
mate issue. 

“The Man of Property” is a dramatic presentation of 
the clash between two antagonistic groups of social ideas 
such as Galsworthy invariably has in his mature novels and 
in the plays he was soon to write. Here the antagonisms, 
labelled Forsytean and artistic, are brought together in 
close quarters under one roof, where there is no escape for 
either except in an explosion. In form and movement the 
novel is an expanded Greek tragedy, cleverly adapted to 
modern views and modern conditions, wherein Fate with 
a grin on her face loses the glamour of divinity in the forces 
underlying that ensemble of conventions called society. 
Emotional undercurrents, as they collide, recede, and col- 
lide again, are revealed with little psychological phrasing 
in an objective art which often becomes very subtle. No 
one can doubt what is going on in the minds of Soames, 
Irene, June, and Bosinney, as in one of the early scenes of 
the novel they sit round a dinner table. Scraps of speech, 
pauses, echoes, and silences tell the story of a tension 
fraught with the greatest danger to these four. Every- 
where the texture is tightly woven, giving one the illusion 
that Galsworthy had already determined what was to be 
the fate of the characters involved in the dramatic action, 
and had in mind, too, the ironic train of events which were 
at last to catch fire. His irony and his silences often remind 
one of Sophocles. 

In one respect Galsworthy may have been mistaken. It 
is not quite clear why Bosinney should have been thrown 
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out dead. That he was of an extreme artistic temperament, 
is not sufficient warrant for sending the distracted architect 
into the fog of a crowded London street to be run over and 
killed. It was an accident. There is, Schiller once remarked, 
a happy use of chance in a dramatic action. Such a happy 
use is exemplified in Conrad’s “Chance,” where Fortune so 
well veils her face that, but for the title of the novel, it 
might be guessed that she was Fate. For some reason Gals- 
worthy wished to take Bosinney out of Irene’s life and let 
her recede into the shadows of mystery. He thought of 
suicide or an accident, and chose an accident. A character, 
not yet fully developed, was sacrificed to a rigid pattern. 
His technique here, I say it with hesitancy, failed him. 

“The Man of Property” was an artistic whole—in no 
need of a continuation. Some think that it would have been 
better had Galsworthy left the novel without engraft- 
ments. Still, it was almost inevitable that he should specu- 
late on what happened afterwards to those men and women 
who had lives before them when the curtain fell. Of the 
ten children of the first Forsyte to settle in London, only 
two were dead. Susan, to the horror of the family, had 
been cremated at the age of seventy-four, in accordance 
with her last will and testament. Swithin, as has been re- 
lated, overstrained the muscles of his heart in reaching for 
a glass of champagne, and had died at the age of eighty. 
But what about their eight brothers and sisters? And what 
about Soames, Young Jolyon, and Irene, and a score of 
others who were coming upon the scene? 

Twelve years lapsed before Galsworthy waked the For- 
sytes out of the silence in which he had left them. In the 
interval he wrote his novels of country life and won recog- 
nition as one of the two dramatists who saw and understood 
best the social drift of the period. His return to his old 
theme came quietly with “Indian Summer of a Forsyte” 
(1918), depicting in the most beautiful short story he has 
yet written, the last months of Old Jolyon at Robin Hill. 
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Thereupon followed “In Chancery,” an interlude called 
“Awakening,” and “To Let,” which with “The Man of 
Property” he published together in 1922 as “The Forsyte 
Saga,” a title which he had originally intended for “The 
Man of Property” but had discarded as inappropriate for 
a single novel. A fortnight later appeared “Loyalties.” 
Galsworthy, novelist and dramatist, was at the height of 
his fame. 

Galsworthy’s artistic procedure altered materially. Re- 
duced to the lowest terms, “The Man of Property” is a 
study of what will happen in a particular milieu when a 
wife has an aversion for her husband which she cannot 
overcome. The novel is primarily an emotional study in the 
physiology of nerves. Had Soames and Irene consulted a 
competent psychiatrist on their difficulties, there would 
have been nothing to write about. The succeeding novels, 
with the exception of “Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” are 
more objective. Somewhat as in the realistic Icelandic 
sagas, which abound in disputes, quarrels, and feuds, over 
property rights, Galsworthy aims to give a rather full his- 
tory of a family in these modern times, void of ancient 
heroisms. He dips down into the Devonshire Forsytes, add- 
ing a genealogical table for the guidance of readers who 
might otherwise go astray in a descent which he deems es- 
sential to a proper understanding of the family’s hereditary 
characteristics. Twelve years further away from the For- 
sytes of his youth, he now assumes a reminiscent attitude 
towards them and their children, as if he were visiting the 
past. Though the story he has to tell has dramatic climaxes 
in immediate and later effects of the South African War 
upon Forsyteism and in the social upheaval of the World 
War, drama is largely subdued to narrative. 

The grin on the face of Fate has grown broader. The 
old Forsytes meet death most appropriately and hand on 
their estates to their heirs. Irene, after supporting herself 
for some years in teaching music to children, gives Soames 
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the grounds he desires for divorce, marries Young Jolyon, 
whose second wife has died, and settles with him at Robin 
Hill in the house Soames had built for her long ago. She 
bears her husband a son, Jon. Soames marries the daughter 
of a Frenchwoman who keeps a Soho restaurant, and ob- 
tains an heir, though greatly disappointed because Fleur is 
not a son. Jon and Fleur grow up, and fall desperately in 
love on a chance acquaintance, not knowing of the former 
marital history of Irene and Soames. Necessarily they are 
kept apart. Had Galsworthy’s irony gone so far as to let 
them marry, he would have had on his hands a situation 
most difficult to manage and quite out of harmony with his 
general design. So Fleur marries another, and Jon with his 
mother (his father dying at the age of seventy-two) emi- 
grates to British Columbia. Later Jon turns up in South 
Carolina, where he grows peaches and marries an Ameri- 
can girl, preliminary to going back to England as a country 
gentleman. Val, a grandson of James, has already married 
Holly, a daughter of Young Jolyon by his second wife, and 
settled on a farm on the Downs. Thus in the third genera- 
tion the Forsytes show signs of returning to the land of 
their forefathers, completing the family circle. 

These are the threads in a design rich in humorous de- 
tails for depicting the course that Forsyteism ran between 
1886 and 1920. Social ideas changed; manners changed; 
morals changed. Several members of the first generation 
moved, more or less, with the times. ‘Four-in-hand 
Swithin,” who drank his last glass of champagne in 1891, 
by no means confined himself to the acquisition of prop- 
erty. Old Jolyon, who died a few months later in his 
eighty-sixth year, came to put beauty and upright conduct 
before property. He utterly repudiated Soames for his 
treatment of Irene, and left her £15,000 in his will. He 
deserted the gloomy family vault at Highgate and was 
buried at Robin Hill, where he had died sitting under a 
great oak while listening for the footsteps of Irene across 
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“the sunlit lawn.” And three years after him his sister 
Susan escaped dissolution in the family’s damp mausoleum 
by being cremated so that no one knew, the family com- 
plained, where she might be. The mild scandal caused by 
these burials was silenced by Euphemia, the daughter of 
Old Roger, with the retort: “Well, I think people have a 
right to their own bodies, even when they’re dead.” Her 
remark, though it puzzled the cut-and-dried Forsytes, 
meant a recognition in the family of personal liberty, such, 
for instance, as Irene had insisted upon. 

It would, nevertheless, be a mistake to infer that the 
Forsyte sense of property then or ever waned in strength. 
The children and the grandchildren have the family’s bone 
configuration of face with the protruding jaw. Young and 
old cling as long as they can to whatever comes within their 
grasp. But “the central point of possession” shifts under 
changing social conditions from others to oneself. The 
Forsytes now desire not so much to own the souls of wife, 
husband, children, and everybody else as to own their own 
souls. They no longer amass fortunes for the benefit of 
descendants. They no longer care to live after they are 
dead. They want to live while they live and for themselves 
alone. The birthrate drops. No more families of ten chil- 
dren. One child is enough. There must be money for clubs, 
motor-cars, travel, and a thousand luxuries. Why the ex- 
pense of children? Why fuss about the affair between 
Young Jolyon and Irene? They were in love and did the 
perfectly obvious thing. Why not be married, if one wishes, 
first by nature and afterwards by law? Why not secret mar- 
riages if one prefers them? Marriage and divorce are only 
incidents anyway, of which it is expected that there will 
be three or four in a life before the age of forty. ““Why,” 
June asks during the South African War, “‘can’t we leave 
the Boers alone? They only want their independence, and 
why shouldn’t they have it?” “Because,” Soames replies 
with a sneer, “they happen to have agreed to our suze- 
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rainty.” “Suzerainty!” retorts June scornfully; “we 
shouldn’t like anyone’s suzerainty over us.” So passed the 
legalistic individualism of the Victorian era into the indi- 
vidual liberty of the new century. 

Amid all the changes that were sweeping over England 
one pure individualist still lived on like a winter fly in a 
mid-Victorian house out on the Bayswater Road. Timothy 
as a boy had stood by at the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
had made a fortune by the time the Prince Consort died, 
and had since dwelt in seclusion while his investments kept 
growing until he became the richest of the old Forsytes. 
After reaching the age of ninety he fell into senility and 
rarely left his room, where, when not sleeping, or relishing 
a baked apple, he passed his time in walking between bed 
and window and reading over every morning his last will 
and testament. Through the World War he lived, but as 
he was very deaf and newspapers were kept from him, he 
never heard the boom of air raids or read the stories of 
slaughter. Nothing had happened to trouble him since the 
Boer War when Consols went down. He was in his hundred 
and first year when he died in 1920 and his body was de- 
posited in the ugly tomb at Highgate. No Forsyte but 
Soames attended the funeral; all the rest were uninterested, 
for they well knew that none of his estate would come to 
them. In one of his lucid intervals it had been intimated to 
him that the family admired his “character” above all else, 
and he had snapped back, “‘Nobody wants my character.” 
Except for a legacy of a thousand pounds to Soames, the 
family received, as they professed to desire, only his char- 
acter. His property was placed in trust for the last male 
lineal descendant of his father and mother—a hundred or 
more years hence. With the death of Timothy the last of 
the old pillars that had supported the Victorian social order 
and had profited by it lay broken. Only Soames, somewhat 
bent to the new times, still stood among the ruins. 

Family history, however, may go on, undisturbed by the 
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extinction of a generation, so long as the chronicler can 
provide children. Though the ten Forsytes who came into 
the world with Queen Victoria were now in their graves, 
there remained a scattered group of their children born 
midway in her majesty’s reign. In the first two novels of 
“The Forsyte Saga,” the second generation was projected 
against fathers, uncles, and aunts for contrast in manners, 
morals, and religion, which were gradually undermining 
the old social fabric. But in “To Let,” the scene began to 
fill with a third generation, who were similarly projected 
against the later Victorians for whom stood Soames and 
Young Jolyon. The way now lay open, if the author wished 
to take it, to explore further the generation which came to 
maturity immediately after the World War. “To Let” may 
be regarded as a transition to “A Modern Comedy,” com- 
prising “The White Monkey,” “The Silver Spoon,” and 
“Swan Song,” with two interludes, “A Silent Wooing” and 
“Passers By.” Each novel of the trilogy is exactly dated. 
The years are 1922, 1924, and 1926, when unemploy- 
ment, a Labor government, and the General Strike were 
questions uppermost in the minds of a restive public. 

More closely than any of Galsworthy’s other novels, 
these three cling to the contemporary scene. The mood is 
comedic, with only faint streaks of tragedy until the clos- 
ing scene. Manners are caught as they run, looked over, 
and let go in pursuit of further game. The background 
gradually shrinks. Already Young Jolyon’s weak heart has 
ceased to beat. George, the sportsman and jester of the 
family, drops his cigar as he falls into a coma and dies at 
the age of sixty-six, leaving most of what was left of his 
dissipated fortune to his mistress. Irene grows dim in her 
widowhood and at last becomes for Soames no more than a 
transient vision out of the past as unobserved he watches 
her seated at the piano in a Washington hotel, playing the 
same music that entranced him in youth. Soames was then 
seventy years old, and Irene was nearly sixty-two, with the 
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gold of her hair all turned into gray, and yet as wonderfu| 
in her beauty as when he first saw her in a Bournemouth 
drawing room. Her face, a little worn, made her eyes look 
darker than of old under those eyebrows that still retained 
their darkness. Never quite a human being, Irene fades out 
of the book into the spirit of immortal beauty. In place of 
the neo-Victorians who make their exits with her and the 
rest, Galsworthy creates another set of the same age, of 
whom Sir Lawrence Mont, the father of Fleur’s husband, 
has most to say. The new characters of the elder genera- 
tion are, however, hardly more than sketches. And of the 
old set who live on for a while, even Soames is drained of 
half his blood in passing into “A Modern Comedy,” where, 
the World War being over, he takes out his top hat and 
learns to smoke and play golf. He loses control of the 
drama playing about him, forced to watch it from the out- 
side. His place is taken by Fleur, into whose mouth he put a 
silver spoon at birth. 

The ironic mood of the new age in which Fleur plays 
her part is symbolized by a Chinese picture of a white 
monkey which Uncle George somewhere purchased and 
hung over the fireplace in his bedroom, where it faced him 
when he took his last sleep. After the death of George, 
Soames bid in the picture at auction and gave it to Fleur to 
adorn her Chinese room, as a fit companion to Ting-a-ling, 
her Chinese dog. In a gray ghastly background splashed 
with bright colors sits the white monkey looking with 
strange, haunting eyes at a squeezed-out orange which it 
holds in a curled-up paw, while all round lie the rinds of 
fruit which have been sucked dry. “Eat the fruits of life,” 
the picture seems to say, “chuck the rinds, and ask your eyes 
what it is all about.” 

All who look upon the white monkey see in it the dis- 
illusionment which succeeded the World War. The old 
faiths, principles, and moralities, which the elder Forsytes 
had assumed would endure forever, have gone down in the 
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wreck. Nothing can last. Everything is in flux. The late 
Victorians who survive in their top hats, though treated 
with tolerance, meet scant respect. Soames and Sir Law- 
rence Mont are now proper subjects for a museum. Fleur 
and her friends must always be doing something. When 
they sit in their chairs, they must keep lifting their feet up 
and down, without getting anywhere. They will have what 
they want and do what they please despite fathers and 
fathers-in-law, whose main function is to supply them 
with money or to come to their rescue when they are caught 
in the net of antiquated laws. No husband or wife longer 
asks questions of the other. That would be an impertinence 
to be resented. Conjugal rights with all other rights go by 
the board. Impulse rules. It is an egocentric world. No one 
should manifest consideration for the welfare of others. 
Pity is another name for sentimentalism. Everybody should 
appear to be “hard-boiled.” Cynicism becomes a fashion. 
“Who cares,” says Fleur, “what one is? It’s what one is 
labelled.” And yet nobody is satisfied. Though Fleur gets 
Michael for a husband and Jon for one night, she wants 
something else—but just what it is she doesn’t know. She 
is like the white monkey whose eyes are a little sad and 
angry as it looks upon the scattered rinds, as if wondering 
whether there may not be more to life than the refuse ly- 
ing at one’s feet. Even Marjorie Ferrar, who, outdoing 
Fleur, flaunts the creed, “Take life in both hands and eat 
it”? sometimes has “shivers,” which she calls “brain- 
waves,” as she lies awake and alone at night. 

It isan era of fads and fancies which succeed one another 
in the endless forms and colors of a kaleidoscope. Soames 
looks on, bewildered, at times grieved, by the restless be- 
havior of his family and their associates but accepts the 
situation without too much ado, wisely spending more time 
in the country and letting the world go by. Only mildly 
does he interfere with the flirtations of his wife; for she 
has given him an heir for his money, which Irene had re- 
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fused to do, and there are no further rights that he can 
reasonably claim. When Annette takes to an absurd thing 
called Coué, he is rather pleased, for it puts her to sleep at 
night. Fleur, who shingles her hair and walks in a curve, 
may go her own way provided she does not go too far. Such 
influence as he can exert over her is by gentle persuasion. 
After she gives birth to a son and heir to the family’s 
property nothing matters more. She has proved herself a 
true Forsyte, to be protected in the courts against the slan- 
ders of Marjorie Ferrar and to be taken on a trip round the 
world. As he had collected pictures, so she may throw open 
her house, without remonstrance, to the derelicts of all 
nations, under the delusion that she can revive interest in 
Kipling’s discredited British Empire, which never took any 
sentimental hold upon himself in the old days. When his 
son-in-law enters Parliament and in his first speech advo- 
cates a wild scheme for doing away with unemployment by 
sending out into the colonies every year a hundred thousand 
children between the ages of fourteen and eighteen that 
they may increase the demand for English goods, Soames 
merely smiles and inquires whether fathers and mothers 
might not object to a separation from their sons and daugh- 
ters for the benefit of the British Empire. 

What, Soames wonders, is this subconscious mind we 
hear so much about? What are complexes? What is this 
thing called psychoanalysis which attributes what a man 
does, not to his principles or to what he ate for breakfast, as 
in the good old days, but to some shock he received in child- 
hood and has clean forgotten? Why vitamins? The average 
age of the old Forsytes, who ate what they liked, now and 
then complaining of their livers, was close on to ninety 
when they died. Why should a man have his teeth, upper 
and lower, all pulled out if he hasa lame knee? Why Coué? 
James and Swithin and Old Jolyon, though sometimes de- 
pressed like everybody else, kept their heads as long as they 
lived. Why spiritualistic séances? Isn’t immortality assured 
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by the Church of England? What is meant by an aesthetic 
approach to literature without moral prejudice? Wherein 
lies the aesthetics of physical and clinical details in fiction? 

And what about this expressionism in painting and sculp- 
ture which says that the inside only is important and leaves 
the outside to shift for itself? And what is meant by the 
restoration of English music by giving it “a wide and spa- 
cious freedom from melody and rhythm, while investing 
it with literary and mathematical charms’? Questions 
somewhat like these ran through the mind of the neo-Vic- 
torian. From all the modern fads and the new art, Soames 
turned backwards to his own times. Once he visited the 
United States, where neither skyscrapers nor the waters of 
Niagara took so great a hold upon him as the Saint Gaudens 
memorial in Rock Creek Cemetery. “That great greenish- 
bronze figure of seated woman within the hooding folds of 
her ample cloak,” Galsworthy remarks, “‘seemed to carry 
him down to the bottom of his own soul.” As he rose from 
the crescent seat he crossed over to the figure and just 
touched a fold in the green bronze, regretting, I rather 
think, that he could not take the statue home with him and 
add it to the gallery at Mapledurham. 

But death awaited Soames on his return home. In rescu- 
ing Fleur from a picture dropped from an upper window 
ina fire at Mapledurham, he was himself hit and mortally 
wounded. He was but in his seventy-second year. He had 
expected to match Timothy’s century of years. Great fu- 
nerals had gone out of fashion. Soames was buried in the 
corner of a country churchyard under a crab-apple tree. 
To Fleur, whose cigarette caused the fire, Soames remained 
beautifully attached. Over the irony of his fate Gals- 
worthy has remarked: “However far we have travelled 
from Greek culture and philosophy, there is still truth in 
the old Greek proverb: ‘That which a man most loves shall 
in the end destroy him.’” 

This is the end of the history of a family covering a 
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period of forty years from 1886 to 1926. The old and the 
middle Victorians have retired to the shades. The Edward- 
ians are still young. Social, political, and moral ideas, re- 
garded in the beginning as immutable, have nearly all been 
cancelled in the progression of years. The one constant in 
the world has proved to be everlasting change. The “pos- 
sessive instinct,” still persisting, has taken on, as we have 
seen, new forms. The young Forsytes, careless of property 
in the old sense, still retain the family’s avid eyes and pro- 
truding chin. They will take from others all they can get. 
Still, when the curtain drops, Fleur and Jon are rather 
sobered by the consequences of their acts. They have doubts 
of the new morality. Less self-centered, they display zeal 
for the welfare of England. In the General Strike Fleur 
runs a canteen, and Jon drives a locomotive engine. In them 
and the rest of the family reappears the old Forsyte grit 
directed towards larger issues. And what of Fleur and Jon 
and their cousins in the world which is now upon us? That 
is another story for Galsworthy to tell. 
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WASHINGTON PORTRAITS 
By KATHARINE ANTHONY 


THE DOME 


T was twilight. The bats circled in myriads around the 

white dome. Ascending, they wheeled in the deep 

azure sky. They dropped lower, still wheeling. The 

black flecks became wings. The sound of shrill twit- 
tering could plainly be heard. 

A flood of white light transfigured the dome. An in- 
visible battery played upon it. The hemisphere gleamed 
like a great sugarloaf. Like a blue thunder cloud, the sky 
arched overhead. 

The bats fell through the light as black as charcoal. 
They flew back to the heights where darkness still reigned. 
Stumbling with blindness, they circled downward again. 
With each ascent and descent the flock became smaller. 
Gradually they retreated, creeping inside the dome. It 
shone solitary in vastness and stillness, like an Alpine peak 
in the midst of the city. 


THE MAN FROM EDEN 


Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Adamson had been spending the 
winter in Washington. They came from a small Northern 
city called Eden. In middle age they had suddenly grown 
very rich. Mr. Adamson, an inventor, had at last sold his 
patent. They sallied forth from their Eden to havea look at 
the world. Claddy, as Mrs. Adamson was called by her 
husband, was full of good will and friendly to strangers. 
C. J., as she called him, was in love with his wife. 

Mr. Adamson drove a high-powered car. He liked to 
drive. Once after an early breakfast in Washington, he 
drove to New York in time for luncheon. “He takes his 
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own side of the road and keeps it,” said Claddy. He never 
allowed his car to grow old. At the end of a year he traded 
it in. Considering the cost of tires and repairs, he main- 
tained that the new car scarcely cost anything. “He can 
figure it out to a cent,” added Claddy. 

Mr. Adamson loved Washington and knew it by heart. 
Its sunrises were familiar to him. In the spring he would 
park his car near a great tulip bed and contemplate it 
while he smoked a cigar. He saw the first cherry blos- 
soms come out and knew where the pansy beds bloomed 
most profusely. His pride in the buildings and monuments 
could not have been greater had they been his own chil- 
dren. In his eyes the White House was a perennial bride. 

It was a balmy May evening. The car rolled along as if 
the pavements were glass and the tires were of silk. Claddy 
sat in the rumble, the rest of us inside. She liked to ride 
under the stars. Along the broad avenues and through the 
green parks we drove at a moderate speed. The white 
lamps slipped past us in long endless rows. 

They hung in the parks like Japanese lanterns. The 
green lawn was lighted as if for a féte. In the farther dis- 
tance a row of bright candles marked the level shore line. 
Or was it a bridge? Long lines of clear flame fell to the 
depths of the rocking Potomac. Undimmed they traced a 
bright path through the ripples. 

Mr. Adamson planned his night tour discreetly. Some- 
times the approach mattered more than the arrival. Some- 
times he contrived to arrive without warning, as if we were 
just in time for the curtain. He knew the exact spot to 
catch the reflections. Slowly the image concealed in the 
water took shape as we gazed. The white temple in which 
Abe Lincoln sits brooding grew, column by column, in the 
motionless pool. The Washington monument, doubled in 
length, ran from the sky straight down through the earth. 
“The memorials,” said Claddy, “should be exchanged. 
The obelisk is like Lincoln; the temple, like Washington.” 
We circled Haines’s Point. The electric lights showed 
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the pink cherry trees. The globes hung like moons among 
the thick blossoms. We ran smoothly past them. Presently 
Mr. Adamson came to a halt. He turned his bright head- 
lights on the side of the road. An army of tulips, as if at 
attention, stood revealed by the powerful glare. A bed of 
red blossoms sprang out of the dark. 

From the east came a strange supernatural light. At 
one moment lavender, at the next it turned green. It 
crackled like lightning but stayed in the same place. We 
drove swiftly towards it. In the water we saw its coruscat- 
ing reflection. Along winding driveways and over long 
bridges we followed the glittering beacon. Like moths, 
fascinated, we drove up to the flame. It came from hun- 
dreds of windows. Through them we could see the busy 
night-workers. They swam in the strange tremulous light 
like divers at work in the ocean. 

“Now,” said our guide, “I will show you a tree trans- 
planted from Eden. It is a massive hawthorn.” He drove 
down a less frequented parkway and turned into a dark 
avenue. Halting sharply, he flashed his head-lights on the 
tree. Covered with blossoms it rose to a great height. Its 
white limbs extended far out on both sides. Beneath the 
flowery shelter, two lovers sat. Holding hands, they blinked 
with surprise at the light. 

Except Mr. Adamson, all of us laughed. He switched 
off the light and started the car. At the quick forward leap, 
loud protests went up. We had not seen the tree. We had no 
time to look. It was now far behind. He could still drive us 
back, if he would. Claddy urged with the rest. Her hus- 
band said nothing. We were now miles away. 

From Capitol Hill he drove to the northwest. Up and 
down the steep grades he never slackened his pace on the 
long Pennsylvania. He kept a straight course. It led him 
at last to the top of a hill. Turning the car around in a cir- 
cle, Mr. Adamson came at last to a stop. We were facing 
directly the way we had come. 

Far off, as if straight through a clearing, we saw the 
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white dome. Like a tall mountain peak, it rose above the 
horizon. As if covered with snow and bathed in soft moon- 
light, it shone through the darkness. On its summit we saw 
a bright candle burning. ‘The Senate,” said Mr. Adam- 
son, “is having an evening session.” 

We drove slowly homeward, our eyes on the dome. As 
we watched it, the light on the summit went out. Mr. 
Adamson said, “The Senators have adjourned. They have 
gone home to bed.” 


ZENOBIA’S HOUSE 


Zenobia’s house stood on Capitol Hill. A pair of tall 
poplars grew on the terrace. Their flickering shade fell on 
the gray walls. The afternoon sun came through the tall 
windows and crept straight through the room. The upper- 
most stories towered over the trees. The windows looked 
into the sky. The house was like a watch-tower. 

For this reason Zenobia had chosen it for her headquar- 
ters. The old kitchen and pantry had been made into 
studies, where legal research was carried on. Zenobia was 
a vigorous champion of women’s rights. The mission to 
which she had dedicated herself was to wipe out the 
wrongs of her sex. She knew all the handicaps imposed by 
the laws and conducted a campaign against them. Not the 
least disadvantage escaped her attention. She was skilful, 
unswerving, and brave. 

Zenobia’s house had a long history. In it the Senate had 
once held their sessions. Statesmen had lived there, and 
there a great man had died. The canopied bed on which he 
had lain was still in an upper bed chamber. Built of solid 
mahogany and draped in rich purple, it had the air of a 
lofty old throne. The house was once also a prison. 

It was said to be haunted by ghosts. An artist who lived 
there had seen them. They had brushed past on the stairs. 
The artist, a vivid old lady, made the encounter seem real. 
She was pale and affected old fashions. When she described 
apparitions, she seemed to become one herself. Her stories 
made listeners timid. Zenobia forbade her to tell them. 
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Her friend Angela, who lived with her, looked after 
the garden. There was no doubt it was Angela’s garden. 
Everyone said she had made it of nothing. No one else ever 
thought of touching it. All of the plants were gifts to 
Angela. Some of them came from the gardens of friends. 
Most of them came from the government. Scientists in the 
agricultural department gave her seedlings and bulbs and 
told her how to plant them. They taught her the proper 
botanical names, which Angela learned and promptly for- 
got. The plants always throve. Altogether the garden had 
cost fifty dollars. Sometimes when visitors looked at it, An- 
gela told them how little it cost. “Zenobia thought,” she 
said amiably, “that it was not right to spend money that 
way.”” Research was expensive and so were printed reports. 

Angela was like her own La France roses. Born a deli- 
cate blonde, she had never outlived it. In her stout middle 
age, she still loved to wear pink. With her soft flowing 
robes and her slender gold lorgnette she had a matronly 
look. She sometimes forgot her part in the campaign, but 
when she remembered she tried to make up. Turning upon 
her astonished opponent, she would scratch like a lion. She 
had seemed like a kitten. 

In the basement of the house beneath the brick terrace 
lived a young colored man. His name was Alexander and 
he was Zenobia’s servant. Faithful and uncomplaining, 
Alexander adored his mistress. At midnight he rose at her 
summons to open and put down her windows. To every re- 
quest he said, “Yes, ma’am.” He seldom laid down his 
broom. 

One night while the household was sleeping Zenobia 
suddenly wakened. Something unusual was happening in 
the basement apartment below her. She hastily summoned 
her servant. Alexander as usual came promptly. “What in 
the world is the matter?” she asked impatiently. The man 
was a trifle embarrassed. “(My wife has a little girl baby,” 
he said, with a pleased little giggle. 

Alexander’s wife lay in a spotless white bed. She smiled 
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broadly when Angela entered. The infant, still sleeping 
and not even dressed, breathed peacefully by her side. An- 
gela looked at the tiny dark face. She touched the small 
curling hands. “What will you name her?” she asked the 
child’s mother. “‘Alexander has named her,” the woman 
replied. “He calls her Zenobia.” 

Angela told of the baby at breakfast. Zenobia listened 
in silence. When Angela came to the new baby’s name, she 
still refrained from all comment. She waited in patience 
for the story to end. When it did, she said coolly, politely, 
“Have you heard that Mrs. Doremus has passed her exams 
for the Bar?” 


THE SENATOR 


The Senator came from a Southern State. It was known 
the world over for limestone and bluegrass. There were 
caves in its mountains and picturesque rivers. In the old 
days when people used horses and carriages, it kept up a 
system of good roads called turnpikes. The population was 
largely from old English stock. 

The Senator liked to call it God’s country. He was 
proud of his State and worked for it hard. The public in 
general respected him. He was in great demand for Com- 
mencement addresses. When the magnolias bloomed he 
made a trip every year. Colleges and high schools competed 
for him. 

He was past middle age and had never been married. 
When people asked him, how did it happen, he made some 
joking reply. So far as he knew, he was not prejudiced. He 
had never taken a vow. His bachelorhood was involuntary; 
the cause, if there was one, unknown. Least of all did the 
Senator know. 

A busy member of Congress, he did not speculate. On 
theories and problems he had no time to waste. When 
people came to him with their various projects, he asked 
them if they would show him the facts. He was willing to 
work hard himself to get at them. On the whole, he was 
known to be friendly to progress. 
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He was a familiar figure on the floor of the Senate. He 
had been there for years. The galleries knew him. In tem- 
erament he was a good deal of an actor. He liked to feel 
hundreds of eyes resting on him. As he walked down the 
aisle, he might have been on a stage. His voice and his 
gestures were theatrical. 

People from his own State often called to shake hands. 
In the audience chamber they waited for him. The Senator 
came through the swinging door, looking about. Three 
men in a row, with their hats in their hands, rose at his 
approach. A little awestruck, they conversed with him. 

When they had gone, two ladies came. They spoke with 
the accent of his part of the South. They rallied the Sen- 
ator as they talked with him. When would Congress ad- 
journ and when would he come home? they asked laugh- 
ingly. “I think that you men have too good a time here,” 
said one of them. 

The Senator smiled. He lived soberly. At the cafeteria 
where he breakfasted, he carried his own aluminum tray. 
When he walked through the park and saw the white dog- 
wood, it stirred truant thoughts. He liked to go fishing. 
Once in his lifetime he had journeyed through Europe. 
Watching the gambling at Monte Carlo, he had uncon- 
sciously seized the hand of a woman near by. “Come 
away,” he had whispered imploringly. 

His brothers and sisters depended on him. They were 
not in the class that is known as successful. When disaster 
of any kind overwhelmed them, the Senator usually came 
to the rescue. He was constantly setting someone on his 
feet. Every time that he did so, he said that it was the last. 

His office was in a low classic building that covered a 
block. Of purest white marble, it glistened like snow. 
When the midday sunshine fell on the broad steps, the re- 
flection was dazzling. Long polished corridors led right 
and left. At the furthermost end of the East corridor was 
the door to the Senator’s office. This was his home, if he 
had any home. 
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His secretary, Miss Peebles, sat at a large desk. She was 
the most faithful of all his employes. At one time, it was 
said, she had been very pretty. By working too hard, she 
had lost her good looks. She still had her beautiful, ex- 
pressive eyes. The secretary was charming when she was 
not severe. The Senator left her a good deal to herself. 

Miss Peebles was earnest and very ambitious. She 
studied at night languages and the law. Once she had ar- 
gued an important case. Sometimes she had visions of prac- 
tising. In the meantime her knowledge was generally use- 
ful. It aided her job as a congressman’s secretary. Miss 
Peebles resented the part that she played. She said that men 
always had exploited women. 

Like the Senator, Miss Peebles was practically homeless. 
She had a small room and ate at restaurants. When not in 
the office, she lived in her car. Wherever she went it stood 
just outside. She parked it all night in front of her house. 

People in trouble found her sympathetic. Lame ducks 
appealed to her at every turn. When she left the office they 
followed her home. She listened for hours to tales of hard 
luck. Miss Peebles was patient and kind to them all. She 
did all she could to help the unfortunate. She was too ten- 
der-hearted, some of her friends said. 

The Senator’s office was a kind of tribune. People came 
with their wrongs to be righted by him. He was con- 
stantly called on to adjust grievances. Complaints of all 
kinds drifted in every day. His assistants made jokes about 
bouncing complainers, but no one was bounced. His secre- 
tary, Miss Peebles, would not allow that. 

As the years passed, the Senator began to turn gray. Miss 
Peebles’s neat figure grew just a bit stout. Each looked at 
the other and thought inwardly, “How quickly time 
passes. I am growing old.” Both of them decided to write 
a last will. The Senator’s testament was very simple. He 
left all he had to his shiftless family. Miss Peebles made 
chivalrous though small bequests. 
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DIMINUENDO 
By FRANCES M. FROST 


HE pine boughs plunged and lifted and were still. 
On the low hill, 
A boulder, 
Earth-tilted, turning, laid a cool gray shoulder 
Against the down-hill fence. A hen hawk slanted 
Beyond the dusk. Slow-planted 
On the bleak, timber-thinned 
Mountain, a bronze moon stood ina yellow wind. 


And this was all to be said of a long day’s ending, 

Save that a curved, brown nest, 

Holding its single bird, 

Knew that the tired wings stirred, 

As a heart in a drowsy breast, 

At stars blown out of the south and the dark’s descending. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSICS 
By WOLFGANG KOHLER 


NLY a few psychologists are still convinced 

that the main subject matter of psychology js 

our direct experience. By direct experience | 

mean the content of our sensory perceptions, 
the properties of our mental images, the nuances of our 
feelings and so on. Most of us realize that, regarded as 
events, the facts and sequences of our direct experience do 
not, taken by themselves, represent complete wholes; they 
are, on the contrary, merely parts of larger functional con- 
texts. We recognize Mr. X on the street. Recognition in- 
volves a co-operation of the past with the present. For- 
merly this co-operation was interpreted as an interaction of 
a “memory image” of Mr. X with a fresh response of our 
senses. But where recognition occurs without difficulty, no 
“memory image” of Mr. X will take part in it. The past, 
therefore, co-operates with the present not by an experi- 
enced representation of past things but by something 
which remains outside our actual awareness. At the same 
time this “something” which makes it possible for us to 
recognize Mr. X must be a rather accurate trace left in 
ourselves by past events, since, in general, it seems to oper- 
ate fairly well in determining recognition. The same may 
be learnt from perception. Our field of vision, for exam- 
ple, is not a mosaic of local colors indifferent to each other; 
it is not an indifferent continuum either. Usually it contains 
well-defined wholes or segregated units which we call 
things, and these things again appear frequently in definite 
groups. Whatever our theory of such facts may be, we 
must confess that very often things and groups are not 
made inside the field of our actual experience, in most 
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cases, they enter this field ready-made. Something outside 
must be responsible for this organization. As an example 
take the constellation of the “Dipper” as we see it. The 
constellation appears in our visual field as a definite whole. 
Yet this unitary effect is not produced by any experienced 
activity. 

If therefore the psychologist is not satisfied with the 
mere description of experiences as the goal of his science, 
but wishes to investigate and understand the functional 
basis which underlies them, their simultaneous structure 
and their sequence, his task cannot be confined to a study 
of direct experience as such. I cannot possibly learn to 
understand the principles of baseball if I look upon one- 
third of the field only and refuse to see the rest or even to 
speculate about influences exerted from the other two- 
thirds upon the corner I see. We may formulate it as a 
general rule that a system in which local events depend 
upon translocal dynamic interrelations can only be under- 
stood and handled scientifically as a whole. 

What is the larger functional context, or whole, of 
which any actual human experience reveals only a re- 
stricted area? What kind of a trace in it makes possible, 
for example, one person’s recognition of another or of a 
thing? What kind of events produces the organization of 
this field of vision so that he sees, for instance, the 
“Dipper” as a segregated whole? I think I am in agree- 
ment with almost all American psychologists if I say that 
this and all our other direct experiences are based upon 
processes in our central nervous systems set up by outer 
stimulation of the sense organs, or by inner stimulation, 
and that these underlying processes represent only a frac- 
tion or province of a larger physiological context in our or- 
ganism. In its explanations, therefore, psychology must be 
a branch of biology. 

As yet, however, the physiologists have not told us very 
much about processes in the central nervous system and 
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their dependence upon the functions of the whole human 
organism. Shall we wait for the help of physiology? Prob- 
ably this is not advisable, since physiological investigation 
of brain action will hardly be possible in the near future 
and in the meantime our mental experiences and special 
psychological experiments may give us valuable data. Stil] 
we must assume something definite about the nature of the 
“larger physiological context,” if psychological research 
together with our ideas about this context is to lead to con- 
crete conclusions. Only concrete conclusions can be ex- 
amined, verified, or disproved by further psychological 
experiments. 

By its very nature all theory in the sciences tends to be- 
come one unitary system of explanation. As soon as we ad- 
mit an absolute gap among the explanations, with two 
principles, essentially different, dominant on either side, 
we get dissociation into two systems and a corresponding 
loss of scientific understanding. At the outset, therefore, 
any sound new theory will presuppose that principles valid 
in other realms of nature are applicable in its own field. 
And, by the way, this is also the only safe procedure by 
which we might hope to prove the existence of a plurality 
of fundamental principles and realms in nature with abso- 
lute gaps between them, if there be such gaps. If we do 
what we can in order to establish a unitary system of ex- 
planation, and if thereby we contradict the innermost 
structure of reality, nature in the end will not fail to give 
us the right answer. 

For these reasons I regard it as a necessity of psycho- 
logical method that we make the attempt to develop a 
theory of “the larger physiological context” upon which 
all our experiences depend, on the basis of the fundamental 
principles of physics. Vitalistic theories are mainly nega- 
tive; they deny that certain goals of science can be reached 
and in so far do not invite us to examine definite conse- 
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quences of vitalistic thinking. Only positive assumptions 
push us forward towards decisions. 

For several reasons, perception seems to be the part of 
psychology in which a first attempt of a theory of under- 
lying processes is most likely to succeed. Perception gives 
us experienced things and events distributed in a more or 
less orderly experienced space. From the standpoint of 
physics one feels at once inclined to conceive the under- 
lying processes of perception as a dynamic pattern that 
comes into existence in some field of the brain. 

Neurology and pathology do not leave the slightest 
doubt that visual processes, for example, at least in man and 
the highest vertebrates, form such extended patterns not 
only on the retina but also in the occipital lobes, where they 
first reach the cortex of the brain. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that in this part of the cortex the most elementary 
spatial relations between local processes agree with corre- 
sponding spatial relations between objects seen in our visual 
field. Where visual things touch each other in our experi- 
ence, as a rule the corresponding processes are immediate 
neighbors in the occipital lobes. 

From this it does not follow, however, that the geomet- 
rical distribution of visual processes can be regarded as a 
real picture of our experienced visual field. If, from the 
centre of a cube, I draw straight lines to all points of a 
plane surface upon which the cube rests, all relations of 
neighborhood existing between points of the plane will 
also exist between the corresponding points of the cube’s 
surface where the straight lines cut it. Still this projection 
of the plane upon the cube will not be strictly similar to the 
things projected, since, in general, equal distances on the 
plane will not be represented by equal distances on the 
cube’s surface. But we have to realize anyhow, that, in the 
case of brain functions, merely geometrical relations be- 
tween local processes are of no importance for what we 
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find in our visual field. I fixate the centre of a circle which 
I find straight before me. Under these circumstances one- 
half of the processes corresponding to the experienced cir- 
cle occurs in one hemisphere of my brain, the second half 
in the other hemisphere; geometrically, the main fissure 
of the brain separates one half from the other. If merely 
geometrical relations between local processes were decisive 
for the distribution of visual experiences, there ought to 
be a gap or some other irregularity in the middle of the 
seen circle. Of course, we do not observe anything like 
that; the circle is one thing and symmetrical. It is easy to 
give more such arguments. But the most important is of a 
much more general nature. In all other respects, such as 
color and brightness, we conceive of our visual experiences 
as based upon properties of physiological processes. The 
spatial properties of the field are so intimately connected 
and interdependent with these other sides of our experience 
of it that, for consistency’s sake, we cannot possibly attrib- 
ute to experienced space a merely geometrical correlate 
in the brain. We must find a functional reality, some prop- 
erty of process underlying it. 

During the last decades a new line of psychological 
work has developed which is called “Gestalt” psychology, 
or the psychology of functional wholes. One of the dis- 
coveries which we ascribed to it is nothing but the scien- 
tific acknowledgment of facts which, though they are 
open before us in common life, have never received a fair 
treatment in our systems of psychology. A melody has a 
“minor” or “major” character as a melody, that is, as an 
auditory whole. We may investigate the tones of the mel- 
ody separately as much as we like; we find no “minor” or 
“major” character in them. But as soon as the same stimuli 
follow each other in appropriate sequence, our auditory 
experience contains the new character which evidently be- 
longs to the melody as to a unit extended in time. The same 
happens in space. “Regularity,” “smoothness,” “angular- 
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ity,’ “slenderness,” and so forth are characteristics ex- 
hibited by curves or figures in the visual field. These terms 
lose their Meaning as soon as we try to apply them to any 
effects of local stimulation. In experienced space they be- 
long to extended units. Consequently we must find trans- 
local, extended functional realities, if a theory of brain 
processes is ever to explain the properties of our visual 
field. 

About the year 1911 my friends Wertheimer and 
Koftka and I myself became rather unpopular among the 
physicists of Germany because we asked them to give us an 
account of physical processes which might correspond to 
what we were looking for. Nobody could give us a satis- 
factory answer. A molecule, it is true, has some properties 
which are not found among its atoms. But evidently larger 
wholes, such as those given us in our visual perception, for 
example, could not be explained by any speculations about 
the tiny molecule. 

We had therefore to trust to our own devices. After six 
or seven years of work, we have had some success in that 
we have found a simple and adequate parallel for our 
visual figures in a state of rest in those extended self- 
distributions which are characteristic of dynamic equi- 
libria. As a familiar example, take the stationary distribu- 
tion of water current in a network of pipes. By mutual 
influence throughout the system the extended process 
maintains itself as a whole. No local event in it exists inde- 
pendently. Anyone who grasps this essential fact in this 
example will realize how the same principle applies in all 
possible equilibria extended in space. Although we have 
not yet arrived at a concrete theory of brain processes 
underlying wholes and figures in our visual field, we have 
made the first decisive step towards such a theory. We 
know that everywhere in physics there occur extended 
functional units just as we conceive them. Our task is now 
to find the special dynamic equilibria which become possi- 
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ble and real under conditions prevailing in the brain of the 
higher mammals. 

Undoubtedly this approach to our problems, which has 
become characteristic of Gestalt psychology, means a radi- 
cal change in scientific point of view far beyond the 
boundaries of psychology. For generations physiologists 
and neurologists have tried to explain the order of processes 
in the nervous system by something like a machine theory, 
An orderly distribution of processes may be the conse- 
quence of either of two principles. I may suppose that ele- 
mentary processes are conducted from the outer sense or- 
gans stimulated, through well-arranged and _ insulated 
fibres, to those places in the nervous system where they be- 
long from the standpoint of order and adequate function 
of the organism. In such a view it is the pre-established 
anatomical pattern, exclusive of the interaction of events 
in it, which is considered responsible for the distribution, 
thus we may call this view a machine theory. I may, how- 
ever, make another and certainly much bolder assumption, 
which, by the way, is the only one left, if the first one 
should fail. This assumption instead of excluding mutual 
influence between local events in the human organism lays 
the main stress upon such dynamic influence because it is 
precisely this influence which, according to this second 
principle, is to lead to a definite distribution of the whole 
process. When this radical change in point of view was 
first proposed, biologists were inclined to look down upon 
it as a vague product of dilettantism. At present, on the 
other hand, there is a tendency on the part of biologists to 
deny that they ever took the machine theory seriously. The 
self-development of functional wholes in the operations 
of the nervous system is beginning to be a popular idea. 

The essential difference between the two assumptions | 
have just mentioned may be summed up as follows: 
whereas the machine theory as to the working of the nerv- 
ous system makes local processes in it indifferent to each 
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other, from the dynamic point of view, with its admission 
and enhancement of interaction, the outcome of a self- 
distribution will depend upon the actual properties of local 
events in the working of the nervous system. This is the 
case in all examples of physical self-distribution; the ways 
of interaction are always determined by the properties of 
interacting substances or processes in their relation to each 
other. 

It is obvious that this second assumption introducing 
into our conception of the action of the nervous system ¢/e 
idea of dynamic intercourse enlarges our view of possible 
forms of process in the brain in a manner altogether un- 
dreamed of by advocates of the machine theory. In this 
mechanical theory of sensory function the possibilities of 
machine explanations are restricted to the number of those 
patterns which we would find by enumerating all possible 
patterns of peripheral local stimuli. On the assumption of 
interaction, however, a great many specific states and proc- 
esses are to be admitted which are utterly foreign to the 
other alternative, since their manner of existence is essen- 
tially a matter of areas instead of points and, furthermore 
since their properties depend upon constellations of stimuli 
instead upon single stimuli taken separately. This brief 
description of the action of the nervous system, as the Ges- 
talt psychology conceives it, will give the reader an idea 
of what I mean by “sensory dynamics.” 

A first application of this new principle leads us back to 
our problem regarding the physiological facts underlying 
visual space as we experience it. The merely geometrical 
relations between local and independent processes in the 
brain could not be regarded as such a correlate of this ex- 
perience. Is there more hope for a solution of this problem 
after it has become clear that there are no such independent 
local events in the brain? Indeed there is. Terms which 
generally are used in a merely geometrical meaning have 
another and more important connotation besides. Consider 
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the term “between.” If I say that, physically, there is a 
fence between your house and mine, my statement ex- 
presses a purely geometrical relation of three physical ob- 
jects. In this statement the existence and the properties of 
the houses and the fence are mutually independent. Con- 
trast with this a different case. In a network of pipes water 
circulates under the influence of differential pressure ex- 
isting at two open ends. The stationary distribution of 
current in this pipe system is an instance of a functional 
unit in which events at each point depend upon the actual 
events at all other points. But from the standpoint of 
physics, the influence exerted by one local event upon 
another, and vice versa, cannot jump through space. There 
is no direct influence of one point upon a distant point 
hydrodynamically. If I change conditions in this pipe sys- 
tem at one point and thus the actual events at the same 
point, immediate alteration of the surroundings will be 
restricted to the znmediate neighborhood of the changed 
point. Only after these surroundings have been altered, 
will their change exert an influence again upon their own 
immediate neighbors and so on. It does not matter with 
what speed the change in the system is travelling from one 
point to other distant points; these distant points are only 
influenced after other points nearer the first have been in- 
fluenced. Consequently, here the word “between,” refer- 
ring to different points of the pipe system, takes on a sec- 
ond meaning in addition to the geometrical, which was the 
sole meaning it had in the example given above of the 
fence. In cases of dynamic self-distribution, as with the 
water in the network of pipes, a local process of the func- 
tional context is “functionally between” two other proc- 
esses whenever mutual influence of these two is mediated 
by an alteration of the third. In homogeneous systems both 
meanings of the term will coincide for a superficial con- 
sideration, those events being functionally between two 
others which also are between them geometrically. This, 
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however, is not necessarily so. I tell Mr. A a story which is 
meant for Mr. F, whom for some reason I| cannot address 
directly. Mr. A is in the same situation and hands the story 
down to Mr. B, Mr. B talks with C, C with D, D with E 
and, at last, E with F. Thus A, B, C, D, and E are “func- 
tionally between” me and F in this case of an influence. 
At the same time F may be nearer to me geometrically 
than D; for example, he may even be “geometrically be- 
tween” me and D. Still, functionally, the opposite is true. 

The result of our consideration is, briefly, that merely 
geometrical relations between local events in the brain 
have no importance whatever for the structure of experi- 
enced space. This structure depends altogether upon func- 
tional relationships as defined in the case of the term “be- 
tween.” Therefore, also, the main fissure between the two 
hemispheres of the brain does not disturb the homogeneity 
of the observer’s field, if we suppose that the functional 
immediacy between the last cell of one hemisphere and 
the first of the other is the same as is the functional neigh- 
borhood between the first and a second cell in one hemi- 
sphere. We have not only found a functionally real basis 
of experienced space, we have, in the same way, eliminated 
the influence of geometrical inhomogeneity in the brain. 
Certainly, the processes in our brain do not represent a 
geometrical picture of spatial visual experience. But it is 
perfectly legitimate to assume that measured in the only 
interesting “functional co-ordinates” their extended con- 
text is a true picture of the spatial structure of our visual 
field, 

But in considering, as we have been doing, merely the 
processes of our visual experience, we have omitted all the 
rest of the lively play in our central nervous systems. We 
have sensory experiences besides those of vision. What is 
the relation of sounds and smells and objects perceived by 
touch and handling to the structure of the visual field? 
For naive description, perhaps the most valuable tool of 
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psychology, one thing is clear at once. All these other ex- 
periences, whatever their origin and peripheral genesis, 
appear in the same space in which the visual things and 
events occur. A sound is localized between two seen things 
in the same sense in which a third visual thing may appear 
between them. I touch a cool iron and its coolness and 
hardness is evidently to the right of the book I see before 
me, that is, it is localized in the same spatial system in 
which seen things have these places. From the standpoint 
of our theory there is no escape from one fundamental 
conclusion: The processes underlying these other experi- 
ences must belong to the same extended physiological con- 
text as the visual processes which excel the others by their 
average clearness and accuracy of structure. It seems to me 
a possible assumption that all these sensory processes, 
wherever they start on the periphery of our organism, are 
finally conducted to one common final field inside the 
brain, the distribution in which determines the spatial 
properties of all sensory experience. Once more, however, 
I insist upon the principle that, here again, it is not a 
merely geometrical relation between local processes which 
determines their relative localization, but such functional 
relations as immediacy and neighborhood, which even in 
the case of mere vision we had to regard as essential. 
Thinking in terms of them it is perhaps not altogether 
necessary that all sensory processes should finally reach one 
common field of the brain. For our present purposes we 
shall, however, suppose that there is such a common 
terminal. 

To this common terminal we can now give its natural 
centre. If I say that the desk is before me, the “me” of this 
statement is quite as different from my physical organism 
as the experienced desk is different from the physical desk. 
Much of what I call “myself” in common life is an organ- 
ized complex of sensory experiences. I see my hands, my 
feet, my legs, and I experience myself by touch in a way 
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quite similar in principle to the manner in which the ex- 
perienced desk is built up on the basis of sensory processes. 
The organism as a physical object is not directly experi- 
enced at all. What, then, is the mutual localization of the 
“self” as an experience and of “things” as other experi- 
ences? Obviously, the “self” is experienced in one place, 
and “things” are experienced in others around it. It is one 
experienced space in which we find both. It follows that, 
in the brain field, there must exist the same relation be- 
tween processes of “things” and the complex of processes 
corresponding to the “self”? which exists between the proc- 
esses of two things appearing outside each other. Again the 
term “relation” is to be taken in its functional meaning as 
explained above. 

By this extension of our field picture which now con- 
tains the self and its surroundings as actors of one functional 
state physiologically, we are immediately led to important 
consequences. Much is said in our textbooks about atten- 
tion, striving, and fearing. We do not treat such states or 
attitudes wholly adequately if we discuss them outside the 
context in which they occur. Regularly there is no such 
experience as attention taken separately, apart from any 
objective; rather a person feels directed towards some- 
thing, in the manner which is called attention. As soon as 
we realize this concrete nature of most attitudes it becomes 
possible and even necessary to unite our functional ideas 
about them with the scheme of a field structure corre- 
sponding to the spatial structure of our experiences. Atti- 
tudes issuing from the self and directed towards definite 
parts of the environment will thus be regarded as based 
upon directed states of the field. These directed states must 
exist between the processes underlying the self and the 
processes corresponding to those definite things towards 
which the self is directed. Whether we experience such 
directed attitudes or not, and whatever their direction and 
their qualitative nuances are, depends upon the actual 
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properties of the self and the actual properties of our 
environment. 

Physiologically, then, the corresponding states of the 
brain field depend upon the actual nature of the complex 
of self-processes and the actual properties of the environ- 
mental processes, or more correctly, upon the actual rela- 
tion between the first and the second. Once more we find 
the content and the tendencies of experience determined 
not mainly by an anatomical machinery through which an 
indifferent “nervous activity” is conducted, but by the 
immediate dynamic consequences of some definite proc- 
esses being in functional contact with other definite proc- 
esses. Such is the case in physical dynamics. The same idea 
was introduced above as an explanation of sensory organi- 
zation. Here this simple principle is made the basis for our 
understanding of the intercourse between the self and its 
environment. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that, on this basis and in 
line with our general experience, the self-processes are not 
restricted to those sensory events which make us see parts 
of ourselves or feel how our experienced body moves or 
rests. Hunger and fatigue, restlessness and calmness, and 
other such states are localized inside the same self. Stimuli 
from inner sense organs or more direct influences exerted 
by changes in the actual properties of the blood may deter- 
mine the variation of the self-processes which underlie 
these experiences, “subjective” par excellence. It is the 
inner situation of the physical organism which seems to 
be represented by such experiences just as seen things 
correspond to physical objects outside the organism. But in 
the common brain field a much more intimate contact and 
far richer dynamics become possible between the self- 
processes and the environmental processes than we find be- 
tween the physical organism and physical objects outside 
it. No outer physical force drives the physical organism 
towards food, when food is needed. But in the brain field 
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there is a directed stress when the self-process is altered in 
the way we experience as hunger and when among the en- 
vironmental processes there is one complex which we ex- 

erience as food. The stress, of course, exists in that region 
of the field which is functionally between the self-process 
and the food process. Its tendency is to decrease the func- 
tional distance between the two. 

Any description of the brain field would be misleading 
in which it were described as a quiet, or static, pattern. Dis- 
tributions of processes which are dynamic contain energy 
in the physical meaning of the term. If possible they will 
transform themselves in definite ways depending upon 
their store of energy. In the field as we have conceived it 
there are three main possibilities of development. Directed 
stress between the self and the environment can alter the 
processes corresponding to the latter. All psychologists 
know that, in some degree, appropriate attitude will alter 
the organization of sensory processes. In other cases, the 
self will undergo a remarkable change as a result of a 
change in surrounding sensory processes, as when the mist 
dissolves on a gray morning and with the new radiance of 
the environment an active, cheerful feeling pervades the 
self, 

The most important dynamic effects of stresses in the 
field are, however, produced on a physiological detour. 
Innervation of muscles during our movements depends un- 
doubtedly upon the actual dynamic context in the brain 
field. Though the operation of the muscles involves en- 
ergies far superior to the energies of nerve currents and 
located in the muscles themselves, the muscles work under 
some influence which, from without, alters conditions for 
the processes constantly occurring in their interior. Small 
amounts of energy are needed for producing such a change 
of conditions or, as it is technically called, for the “steer- 
ing.” Therefore, the most probable hypothesis is this: A 
stress in the brain field, between the self and, for example, 
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food cannot directly bring the two together. But among 
all operations of the muscles possible at the time, certain 
constellations result in a locomotion of the physical or- 
ganism towards the physical food outside. This will at 
once alter the situation in the brain field, because for ob- 
vious reasons the outer approach brings about a correspond- 
ing inner approach of self-process and food process in the 
brain. So we assume that muscular activity is steered by 
innervations in such a way that the stresses existing in the 
brain between the self and its environment are released by 
the effect of outer action. The energy of lost stress is spent 
in steering. 

While we are still occupied with extending our func- 
tional scheme of brain physiology to the problem of learn- 
ing and thinking, the same ideas are gathering much 
strength from quite another side. Until recently physicists 
have not laid so much stress upon functional wholes, or 
““Gestalten,” as we have done in our attempt to bring psy- 
chological experiences into intimate relation with the 
physiology of the brain. But twenty years ago there was an 
intimation of a new point of view in physics. It came in a 
statement by Planck, the author of the quantum theory, 
who said in a lecture at Columbia University that, in all 
applications of the principle of entropy, we have before us 
functional wholes the conduct of which cannot be deduced 
from the conduct of the molecules. And he added, casu- 
ally, that the same theoretical situation prevails almost 
everywhere in mental life. Ten years afterwards I tried to 
prove the same for those physical systems the behavior of 
which, apart from entropy, is essentially determined by so- 
called dynamic laws. As physicists were then too much 
occupied with the development of models of the atom, 
they did not take account of these investigations. During 
the last four years, however, we have been witnesses of a 
surprising revolution among the physicists in their manner 
of thinking. In view of this sudden development I would 
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criticise my own attempt at Gestalt physics as having been 
too timid rather than too bold. A few months ago, in a 
powerful paper Schrodinger stated quite definitely that 
problems of modern dynamics are problems of Gestalt dy- 
namics, that is, dynamics of functional wholes. Again in 
i929 Planck has declared that “in modern mechanics 
merely local relations are not sufficient for a formulation of 
the laws of motion; we do not obtain an adequate formu- 
lation of the laws until we regard the physical system as 
a whole.” It has been shown that the quantum theory must 
be applied not to the single atoms of a crystal but to the 
crystal as a whole. In his recent book “The Nature of the 
Physical World” Eddington opposes a modern view to an 
older one. “There is,” he writes, “one idea of survey which 
would look into each minute compartment of space in turn 
to see what it may contain and so make what it would re- 
gard as a complete inventory of the world. But this misses 
any world-features which are not located in minute com- 
partments.” So we now have before us a “scientific reac- 
. “in which the centre of interest is shifted from 
the entities reached by the customary analysis . . . to 
qualities possessed by the system as a whole, which cannot 
be split up and located—a little bit here, and a little bit 
there.” Strangely enough, Eddington asserts, physics 
has found it necessary to follow this second way. On the 
basis of these statements, then, we may say that the leading 
ideas of modern physics and of Gestalt psychology tend to 
coincide. 

Physicists are becoming gradually aware of the psycho- 
logical implications of their own work. Bohr, the great 
Danish physicist, has begun to handle psychological ques- 
tions occasionally, and Eddington is astonishingly coura- 
geous in similar attempts in which he tries to find the right 
connection between the physical properties of nervous 
processes and direct experience. It would be a pity if psy- 
chologists should lose the unusual opportunity offered to 
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them for helping in one of the most promising develop- 
ments of modern science. We have now for the first time 
become able to handle certain essential problems concretely 
which, through centuries, have been discussed in a rather 
abstract way by metaphysicians. The physicists are work- 
ing close to us. In a near future, I think, psychological in- 
vestigation and theory will somewhere break through the 
thin wall which still separates the researches of physics 
from those of psychology. When this occurs, the whole 
scientific picture of the world will undoubtedly appear in 
a new light. Seldom has there been a more exciting mo- 
ment in the history of science. 
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A RED COAT FOR NIGHT 
By MANUEL KOMROFF 


HEN I went to Paris last year, I met for the 

first time the father of my friend Raoul. 

He was a very old man and lived quietly in 

the country, but on this day he had come to 
Paris to consult his doctor. We had lunch together. He was 
tall and thin with a fine head of white hair. The ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor was sewed into his lapel. 

“You are an American,” he said, “and Raoul tells 
me that you write. Are our French writers known in 
America?” 

I said that they were very well known. The waiter came 
up behind us to take the order. He made suggestions, and 
I think he must have mentioned fish for I heard the old 
man exclaim in an angry voice: “I never eat fish. Never!” 

He asked me about my work and gave me fatherly ad- 
vice, which he tempered by saying that he was not a literary 
man. When we left the restaurant we went to his hotel and 
had our coffee sent up to his rooms. For a few moments it 
seemed as if the afternoon were going to be very tiresome, 
but suddenly the old man rubbed his hands together and 
told me something that I have never been able to forget. 
He began with a few quiet observations about the strange 
lives that writers lead and the various traps that they so 
often fall into, speaking at first clearly and slowly. Then 
his remarks took a personal turn, into a story, which I will 
give in his own words as I rememberthem... . 

I was a young officer just returning from Africa, and I 
was considered one of the fortunate, not because of the 
decoration I had won but because of my engagement to a 
certain young lady. This was in 1889. Long ago—and 
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there is no need for secrecy. I was very much in love with 
Louise who was gay and beautiful. In fact she had every- 
thing: family, position, beauty, wit, personality, and—| 
must also add to complete the picture—her father was a 
retired general, who still allowed his influence to be felt in 
military circles. They were refined and cultured people, 
had sufficient means to travel, and were free from the cares 
of life. You see why I was looked upon as one of the for- 
tunate. But there is an underside to certain social groups 
that is horrible and cruel. Louise seemed radiant and most 
lovely. As I have already said, she had everything—every- 
thing except that special little sense that is seldom given 
to the rich, the sense to know what is comic and what is 
tragic. 

This none of them knew, and because of that I was a 
bit troubled. While I was still in Africa, we had exchanged 
many letters, and I recall now how pleasant it was to re- 
ceive her accounts of life in Paris. Her letters were well 
written. They were lively and made me long to be back. 
She wrote full descriptions of events and parties that were 
taking place and stories of all the little intrigues and of the 
practical jokes that were being played at the time. Once 
she wrote me about a young shopkeeper who sold antiques 
on Rue Jacob. They had visited his shop and pretended to 
discover a Rembrandt on his walls. The poor man was so 
excited that he ran through the streets with the painting 
under his arm. The dealers laughed at him. But he had 
always distrusted the dealers, and he now said that they 
laughed because they wanted his picture without paying for 
it. This happened before Louise met the short-story writer. 

Her first account of this writer was rather curious. It 
seems that Louise and her mother had gone to a reception 
given by a certain nobleman. When the guests were al! 
assembled and the footmen were passing large trays with 
glasses of champagne, the host went around and said: “We 
are expecting a very amusing fellow. Eccentric and crude. 
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An able writer, they say, though hardly a refined talent. 
He kept asking me what he should wear at this reception, 
and I said that it was to be in fancy dress and he could wear 
his red hunting jacket. Ha, Ha! I warn you beforehand, 
he will be here for your amusement.” All this to let the 
guests into the secret of the jest. In a few minutes this 
writer arrived, and at a prearranged signal—someone 
dropped a glass—they all turned round and bowed to him. 
The man in the red coat was far from embarrassed. He 
scemed really composed, and he bowed twice in reply. He 
smiled, hurriedly made his way into the more soberly 
dressed group, and before the host could present him, he 
introduced himself. 

Then about a week later another letter from Louise said 
that, thanks to this eccentric Norman author, who claimed 
he had written a dozen volumes of short bits of fiction, 
their season was proving a great success. She wrote that he 
boasted of his strength and told everyone of the great 
weights he could lift and of the boat races he had won. And 
so it went on. All winter I got reports of this strange fellow 
who suddenly had thrust himself into Parisian society and, 
believing that their jokes at his expense were a sort of ini- 
tiation, continued in good humor to provide them with 
fun. 

It was the following winter that I returned from Africa, 
and naturally when I saw Louise, I asked after the clown 
writer. Louise laughed and said we should meet. “He is no 
end amusing. The last time he came here he asked mother 
to watch his table manners and tell him if he made a blun- 
der. This in all seriousness, and then turning to me, he said 
that I should see someday the muscles in his back. He rows 
a boat on the Seine. We will ask him for dinner next week 
—you will not be disappointed.” 

That is how it was. He was already there when I came 
into the room. His head was square and dark, the hair 
heavy and oily, his mustache waxed. As he shook hands 
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with me, I noticed that his fingers were thick and very 
short, but his grip was powerful. There was a nervous look 
in his eyes. “This is my fiancé, Captain Aubert,” said 
Louise, “and this is our writer friend, Monsieur de Mau- 
passant.” 

He sat next to me at table. There was a queer mixture 
of daring and shyness in his manner. When he spoke, his 
words were simple, as if a child were speaking, but behind 
the words—the thought behind was strange and haunting 
as if from another world. His eyes were deep and piercing. 
It was obvious that his recently acquired interest in matters 
social made him a bit awkward. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, “that gentlemen entering the 
drawing-room of the Countess Seville are by custom re- 
quired to kneel before each lady and kiss her hand? Is it 
true?” 

“Quite so, monsieur. Quite true,” replied Louise. And 
to my astonishment her mother joined in and explained 
how the formality had originated in the Seville family long 
before the Revolution. But this was all fabrication. There 
was no such custom then in any Parisian house. Evidently 
another joke was to be played on this unfortunate man of 
genius. My position was difficult. I could not contradict my 
hostess, and I could not bring myself to take a hand in their 
follies. | 

When dinner was over, the ladies proposed that Mau- 
passant rehearse his entrance into the Seville drawing- 
room, for he had been invited to attend a function at the 
Countess’s. He hesitated and, changing the subject, asked: 
“Does anyone here believe that there are people on other 
planets who can come to ours and make themselves 
invisible? ” 

“What a strange notion,” said the old general. 

“T think it very possible, General.” 

“But for what purpose? ” 

“Purpose! A hundred or more. If we had that power, 
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we could vanquish the world; and may not these creatures 
from Mars, or where you like, weary of their little planet 
and sweep down upon us like a colorless, poisonous smoke? 
Like—” 

But the ladies interrupted and insisted upon the re- 
hearsal. The poor man consented. He went out into the 
hall. We heard him cough behind the door. 

“Ready. We are waiting,” called Louise. 

There was no reply. Then someone went to the door and 
opened it. We could see him putting on his overcoat and 
taking his hat. 

“You are not leaving us,” exclaimed Louise’s mother. 
“Not without the little rehearsal.” 

They ran into the hall and took his hat and coat away 
from him. As he stood under the hall lamp, I could see that 
something was torturing the man. But when the ladies’ 
arms were about him, he smiled and consented to the re- 
hearsal. 

He came into the room, stiff and formal. He walked to 
the divan where Louise reclined. She held out her hand and 
threw back her head. He went down on both knees, kissed 
the tips of her fingers, and got up. Then he walked towards 
her mother and was just about to repeat the ceremony— 
but I could not bear it a moment longer. 

“Well done. Well done!” I cried as I broke the silence, 
and rushing over to him, turned him about. “They tell me, 
monsieur,”’ I said, “that you know a good deal about weight- 
lifting. I am much interested.” 

“Of course. Of course. I could tell you very curious 
things about strange powers that can enable an ordinary 
man to lift enormous burdens.” 

I led him from the centre of the room, and as I did so I 
noticed that the ladies frowned. My object being accom- 
plished, I did not listen closely to what he was saying. He 
said something about a fire in a house he had heard of and 
about a man who, under stress of emotion, had saved a 
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piano that, in ordinary circumstances, it required four men 
to move. I wondered as he spoke what stress of emotion led 
him into this perfume-and-lace society. Soon it came time 
to go. 

“My dear, you have not been very attentive this eve- 
ning,” Louise said as I left. I had no reply to offer. 

Once in the street, I ran and caught up with the writer. 

“Can’t you see,” I cried, “Are you blind? Can’t you see 
that they are only making sport of you? Why do you allow 
it? I must tell you.” 

He stood still. “Really, you truly think so?” he said in a 
childish manner. “You are the first person who has said 
so. But I think you are right. When I wore my red coat 
last year, all the other men were in black evening clothes. 
Then they told me that at the last moment it had been de- 
cided not to have a fancy dress affair, and they notified me, 
but the messenger must have lost the note.” 

“Tt’s not true,” I said. “It’s all a lie. They never sent a 
note.” 

“Yes, that is what I think too,” he said simply. 

“And the Countess Seville is also—there is no such cus- 
tom now in any house in Paris. They want to make you 
look like a fool.” 

“But everyone I ask says it is so.” 

“Yes, they are all parties to the joke.” 

“That’s what I thought too. But when everyone tells 
you the same thing, you begin to believe it. I have had 
three letters from the Countess three times putting off the 
invitation. Strange, isn’t it? How strange!” Suddenly he 
looked searchingly into my face and cried out, “And you. 

You! Why do you tell me? Why are you not in league with 
them? Why don’t you also laugh? Why?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, “I don’t know.” 

“Tsn’t it dreadful? Why do they joke with me so? Give 
me your advice. What would you do about it?” 

“Do? Why, I would—lI really don’t know.” Seeing how 
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anxious he was to associate with the social idlers, I could 
not advise him to stand off. 

The very next day he came to see me with a book under 
his arm. It contained some of his stories. He asked: “Do 
you believe a French woman who had lost her only son in 
war at the hands of the enemy would carry the grief in her 
heart and when they invaded her country—then could she 
lock some of the young soldiers in her barn and set fire to 
the hay? Could a woman do this?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think she could.” 

“And do you think a servant girl could lead enemy 
troops into a cellar where there was wine and shut them in 
and then through a hole in the floor pour down water until 
they all perished like rats?” 

“War knows no mercy,” I said. 

“But the critics say no. They say it is not natural and 
could never happen and even if it did, the story couldn’t be 
art. That is why I bring you the book that contains these 
stories so that you may read them, and—you are a soldier 
—you would know.” 

Then he showed me a letter from the Countess Seville 
again putting off the reception but inviting him to come 
the next evening at a certain hour for a “little heart-to- 
heart talk.” The letter ended by saying: “Do come, I long 
once more to look into your full, sad eyes. You will tell me 
a story, and I will forget how lonely a countess can be. 
Your friend, affectionately, Seville.” 

“This is not her handwriting,” I said. “This is noth- 
ing but a trap. I know it and I know the Countess. She has 
her maid write these letters for her, and then hidden be- 
hind the furniture she conceals her degenerate friends 
while you, too hopeful, come and display yourself. It’s a 
trap!” 

He would not believe it. He did not think it possible. 
He even suggested that I was jealous of his success and 
wanted to prevent him from going. He left me saying: “If 
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I am a fool, at least I will remain an honest one. You wil] 
see.” 

Several days later he came again. “You were right,” he 
said sadly. “It was a trap. Oh, but they act so well! Then 
suddenly at a signal—oh, it was horrible! Why did they 
do it? Why? Why did I go? Why!” 

This is how they tortured one of our most original 
writers. Will they never stop? I asked myself. I took his 
hand and said: “Forget them. Forget them. They are made 
like that. Their world is foreign to you and yow are foreign 
to them. It is in their power to laugh because—because 
they do not know—they do not understand.” 

Tears came to his eyes. He embraced me. “You are my 
friend. A good friend. I will listen to you. Tell me what 
I should do. Advise me.” 

“Forget them,” I repeated. “Go on with your work and 
forget them.” 

“T will. I will.” He went out of the room and came back 
again. “I forgot to ask you something. Do you think that if 
spirits were invisible they could have strength, as if it were 
muscular, to overpower man? Or do you think that they 
would rather come at night and enter the chamber like a 
faint smoke through the shutters and then suck the life 
from their sleeping victim? Which do you think? It is 
something I am writing about and I must know. I think 
perhaps the idea of the sleeper is better for I have had it 
myself often. Suddenly at night when I awake, I feel weak 
and exhausted; it must be that something draws off my life. 
I must ask my doctor about it. But you know what scientific 
men are like. Goodbye. But truly you were right. It was a 
trap. What a horrible moment!” He left. 

Why did nobody see what was going on in the man? 
How could they sit back and enjoy the torment that raged 
in his brain? How could they laugh at the clown-like ges- 
tures of the powerful body that was losing its mind? Where 
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were his friends? Were they blind? Or is it part of the 
scheme of things that every dreamer and creative writer 
must be made unbalanced in order to amuse? 

For a week or more I did not see him. Then he came and 
sat down silently in a chair. I asked him how he was, and 
he said he was better but his doctor had advised him to go 
away. He sat for an hour or more without a word, and sud- 
denly he got up and went home. 

Then I had a letter from him saying that he was giv- 
ing a little farewell dinner to some friends at a certain res- 
taurant and asking me to attend. He came to see me a day 
before this dinner to ask if I would be good enough to come 
early so that I could be with him when the others arrived. 

I went at the time appointed. A private dining-room had 
been reserved. Here the table was laid for about twenty 
guests. I noticed a large fish in a silver platter on the buf- 
fet. Two small spirit lamps were keeping the plate hot. 
My friend had on his red hunting jacket. He was pleased I 
came so early. 

As I looked about, I saw that there were place cards at 
the table. I was to be seated next to the host, and at my right 
was a card for Louise and the next place was for her 
mother. Opposite was the card of the Countess Seville and 
that of some Prince with a Russian name, and there were 
places for many others whom I did not know. 

“Are they all coming?” I asked. 

“Yes, they all accepted.” 

“T wonder.” 

“What! You don’t think they will come? But they all 
said they would. I have their letters, and everything is 
ready.” 

“T wonder.” 

He looked at his watch. “There is time yet. They will 
come. And I have prepared a little speech for them.” 

We waited a full hour, and nobody appeared. He kept 
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consulting his watch as I talked to him about life in Africa, 
At length he called the waiter, spread out his napkin, and 
said: “You may serve now. We are ready.” 

I noticed a key beside his plate on the table—the table 
set for twenty at which there were only we two. He kept 
watching the flame of the spirit lamps under the fish plat- 
ter. When we had finished our soup, he said to the waiter: 
““Now you may serve the fish.” The man gave me my por- 


tion and was about to give my friend his. “No,” he said. | 
“Serve everyone else first.” The waiter looked about. There | 


was nobody else. But he repeated, “Serve all my guests first 
and me last.” The waiter went from place to place and put 
a piece of fish on each empty plate. When all the twenty 
were served, the waiter shrugged his shoulders and left 
the room. 

As soon as the door was closed, my friend leaned over 
to me and whispered in my ear: “Don’t eat the fish. You are 
my friend. Don’t eat. Wait and see.”” Then he got up from 
his chair and taking the key from the table locked the door 
behind him. He came back to his place. 

After several minutes he stood up. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he began, in a loud and clear voice, “I have prepared 
for you a little speech which, with your kind permission, 
I shall now deliver. So many of my friends have asked me 
what is the occasion of this dinner that a few words of ex- 
planation are now in order. I am always brief, and I prom- 
ise not to bore you. You see I am wearing my red coat as I 
always do to please you, and if you asked me to kneel, or 
make love, or dance you would find me always ready. Al- 
ways, but now I must remind you that you have forgotten 
something—a very little thing indeed, but important—you 
have forgotten that some day my turn must come. I have 
learnt from you, and now I will play and you will dance 
and kneel and kiss my boots. I say you will—and I know 
that you will! Yes, my dear Prince Brotsky, even you, and 
you will not need your fancy costume. And my dear critics, 
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too, who carry rusty surgical instruments in their pockets 


to cut up everything that is alive. You are wrong, my 
friends, the old woman who sets fire to the hay is true, and 
so is the servant—I have it on military authority.” Then 
turning to me, “Isn’t that so?” he asked. 

“Yes, my dear critics, you are wrong, and, ladies and 
gentlemen, I leave it to you which is the most cruel. These 
critics say I am cruel, and that may be so, but when you 
strip life—its naked flesh should not make you squint. I 
must add that at least I am honest, and so is my work. But 
you, you know no end to your tortures, and they are, as you 
are, the result of falsehood and fraud. That’s what I think 
of you. And you too, my dear Countess. Your maid makes 
love for you, and your lisping dandies peep behind the cur- 
tains. And you, my dear and charming Louise—under your 
respectable varnish is milk, sour and foul. What a lovely 
Madonna you would make for the Society of Pornogra- 
phers. You think you will marry a soldier and cover up 
the smell that exudes from your vile nature. But it would 
be no secret to him—he would soon find it out. But no I 
have arranged differently for you. My dear Louise, you 
will kindly kneel; all, all must kneel before the Countess 
of human rubbish. Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor 
to announce to you that at last I have become refined and 
humane. The fish that you have just eaten was poisoned. 
The door is locked, and the first person who cries out will 
be strangled by my own hands!” 

His hands trembled as he brought them down full force 
upon the table. The plates rattled, and some of the silver 
fell to the floor. There was a knock upon the door. The 
waiter was turning the knob trying to enter. 

“Die, you rats! Kicks for fools and poison for rats. 
Dance now and may your agony teach you to know 
comedy.” 

He sank into his chair. The knocking became louder. I 
went to the door and opened it. Two waiters came in and 
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looked around in amazement. Only myself and my friend 
were in the room. He was now silent and brooding. “Bring 
the check,” he ordered, “we have eaten enough. We will 
go.” 

We walked home in silence. Before we parted he took 
my arm and said, “It is a pity they did not come. The fish 
was not poisoned, but it might have done them good to 
think so. It would have been a pretty scene. I leave to- 
morrow. Don’t wish me luck. I have a long dark night to 
go through, and there is nothing that can prevent it. I will 
wear my red hunting coat. It is gay and bright and cheer- 
ing. It will lead me through the night. Goodbye.” We em- 
braced. His eyes filled with tears. “Goodbye, goodbye.” 

I left him at his door and walked to the end of the street. 
Here I sat down at a table of a café as if in a trance. After 
about an hour, I pulled myself together, called a cab and 
drove to Louise’s house. 

As I entered they saw that something was wrong. “My 
dear, you look so pale. What is the matter? ” 

“Don’t come near me,” I cried. “Stay where you are. 
I have come to tell you that I will never marry you. Never 
in God’s world. You and your idle fools have tortured a 
man into madness. I need explain no further, but I will 
never be one of your set. Never! Never!” 

The next day I left for Africa. I suffered agonies trying 
to forget Louise. But I do not think she suffered very much, 
for several months later I heard she had married a very 
fast man of that set and acquired a title. After a year or 
two her memory only brought a salty smile to my lips. That 
is how it was. As for Maupassant, I had only one letter 
from him all that time. He was then in a private 
sanitarium. 

Three years afterward, I again visited Paris. I returned 
with one of my superior officers who had brought with him 
several Arabian horses trained for the race track. One 
afternoon, I went to see them run. I saw Louise in the 
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stand. She was dressed in the very latest fashion; she had 
taken on a bit of weight. The lines in her painted face were 
hard and deeply etched. I could not help thinking of the 
words at the dinner—the milk of her nature was sour and 
foul. It was true. 

I did not wait for the races but hailed a cab. 

“Passy,” I called. “Drive at once to Passy. There is a 
little sanitarium there on the Rue René.” 

I rang the bell. The man who received me at the door 
told me that I had come too late—Maupassant had died 
that morning. He said there would be an announcement in 
the papers the next day. 

On one of the hooks in the hall I saw his red coat hang- 
ing, and I kissed the sleeve as I went out. 
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SEVEN AMERICAN LEADERS 


Tue Generatsuip oF U. S. Grant, dy J. F. C. Futter, Dodd, Mead Co, 

SHERMAN, B. H. Lippert Hart, Dodd, Mead Co. 

Gerorce WasHincTon (1777-1781), 6y Rupert Hucues, William Morrow 
& Co. 

Frankiin, THE ApostLE oF Mopern Times, 4y Bernarp Fay, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

ETHAN ALLEN, 4y JoHN PELL, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Joun Brown, 4y Ropert PENN Warren, Payson & Clarke. 

Hanna, dy Tuomas Beer, A. A. Knopf. 


“Tris book is a study of life, not of still life.” If movement is 
life, Captain Liddell Hart in his “Sherman” has achieved his 
objective, for the breathless reader follows the general through 
four years of incredible activity. But action is not all; personality, 
intangible and elusive, fascinates Hart more than the mere events 
of a lifetime. “We know,” wrote Bernard Fay in reviewing criti- 
cally a new biography of a familiar figure, “what happened around 
him, but what happened in him, what he was really, what he 
thought, and how, to be just, we should judge him, we do not yet 
know. A thorough analysis, an exact appraisal of motives, . 
that would have been a great contribution to history.” “An exact 
appraisal of motives”—can it be done? Fay writes his “Franklin” 
in the conviction that he has accomplished it. One doubts, however, 
if even that logic for which the French intellect is famous 1s 
capable of lighting up all the dark places in the mind where the 
springs of action are to be found. “You sketch—you strive—you 
almost reach conclusions, and then you sit at last humiliated by a 
shadow.” Such, at least, was the experience of Thomas Beer when 
he confronted the shade of Hanna. 

If the authors of this collection of recent biographies differ in 
their philosophies, they diverge even more widely in their 
methods. Hughes’s “Washington” is a part of a long biographical 
study which aims at completeness and runs into several volumes. 
Fay’s “Franklin” is an effort to encompass the life of a great figure 
in a single popular book. Hart’s “Sherman” is a skilful use of 
biography to point a moral. In “Hanna” Beer has tried his hand 
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at genre painting, using a few broad strokes. The book on 
Grant by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, C.B.E., D.S.O., is a study of 
generalship. 

~ In French military circles since the World War lectures on the 
American Civil War have been listened to with attention. The in- 
terest in that conflict among British soldiers is perennial. Many of 
Marshal Haig’s subordinates of the regular army had been 
brought up in a military sense on Colonel Henderson’s “Stonewall 
Jackson.” Since the late war General Maurice has been writing on 
the campaigns of Lee. It is more than likely that British officers of 
the next generation will found much of their military thinking 
upon Colonel Fuller’s “Grant,” which draws from the Civil War 
strategic suggestions for future wars. 

Fuller’s detailed discussion of the unprecedented tactical prob- 
lems of the Civil War which arose at the beginning of the indus- 
trial age is one of his chief contributions. New weapons, particu- 
larly the rifle, that the industrialists had perfected required new 
tactics for the generals to perfect. Common sense, open-minded- 
ness, and adaptability are prime requisites of generals in an indus- 
trial civilization. Grant had them, as certain generals in the World 
War who failed to grasp the possibilities of tanks did not have 
them. 

More striking, however, is Fuller’s exposition of the evolution 
in the mind of Grant of a strategic plan to win the war. As a 
brigadier and subordinate in 1862 he planned and executed the 
smashing of the Confederate advanced line of defense in Kentucky 
at Forts Henry and Donelson. He then urged the cutting at Cor- 
inth of the vital railroad line which supplied Lee’s army from the 
West. Corinth captured, Grant in independent command won the 
Mississippi with the aid of the navy. He had hardly received Pem- 
berton’s surrender when he was planning to march to Mobile; 
here a base would be established for a crushing blow against the 
southern Atlantic States, which were the ultimate source of supply 
for Lee’s army. Rosecrans’s ineptitude at Chickamauga coupled 
with lack of vision at Washington prevented the Mobile under- 
taking. Instead Grant fought and won the battle of Chattanooga. 
In the following spring, as general-in-chief, he planned and di- 
rected his great converging attack—the Army of the Potomac 
striking Lee in front, Butler moving against Richmond from For- 
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tress Monroe, and Sherman plunging into Georgia from Chatta- 
nooga. Had Butler not failed and had the Washington politicians 
not sent Banks with a much-needed army on a divergent campaign 
up the Red River, Grant might have accomplished his objective of 
winning the war before the presidential election in November 
when he feared Lincoln would be defeated. Fuller’s argument, 
based on painstaking research and profusely documented, con- 
cludes: “In this war . . . Lee fought like a paladin; as a general- 
in-chief he was inferior to Grant. Grant maintained his direction 
by a most careful adjustment, and constant readjustment, between 
concentration and distribution of force; he never changed his con- 
trolling idea, though he frequently modified his means of action. 
. . » [Lee] never seems to have realized the uselessness of squan- 
dering strength in offensive actions as long as the policy of the 
Richmond government remained a defensive one. He never seems 
to have been able to focus the war as a whole, as one picture. . 
Unlike Grant, he did not create a strategy in spite of his 
government.” 

Hart’s “Sherman” is more than a mere study of generalship. 
His scholarship is careful, though not without slips, and his ac- 
count is supported by ample documentation. From his pages 
emerges a civilian and later a general whose actions were con- 
trolled, in an unusual degree, by logic rather than emotion. “It 
was logical, and due to reasoning that was purely logical, that he 
[Sherman] should first oppose war; then conduct it with iron 
severity; and, finally, seize the first real opportunity to make a 
peace of complete absolution. He cared little that his name should 
be execrated by the people of the South if he could only cure them 
of a taste for war. And to cure them he deliberately aimed at the 
non-combatant foundation of the hostile spirit instead of at its 
combatant roof. He cared as little that his aim might violate a 
conventional code of war, for so long as war was regarded as a 
chivalrous pastime, and its baseness obscured by a punctilious code 
of war, so long would it be vested with a halo of romance. . . . 
In Sherman’s view law and war were two opposed states, and war 
began when law broke down. . . . Here we see the deeper mean- 
ing underlying Sherman’s phrase ‘war is only justifiable among 
civilized nations to produce peace.’ In logic and in fact people 
make war, armies only end it. The corollary of this deduction was 
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expressed in Sherman’s declaration, ‘Therefore, I had to go 
through Georgia and let them see what war meant.’” 

Colonel Fuller has disclosed a new General Grant; Captain 
Hart has made clear the philosophical foundation of Sherman’s 
thought. Rupert Hughes in the third volume of his work on 
Washington comes to grips with the military leader of the revolt- 
ing Americans. He works under two handicaps: lack of knowledge 
of the military art, and an inadequate understanding of general 
American conditions during the war. As in his earlier volumes 
Hughes directs his main attention to details of Washington’s life. 
But the interrelations between the American generalissimo and the 
society of his times are dealt with in an unsatisfactory manner, and 
the reader finds no effort to appraise Washington’s generalship. 
To such a criticism the reply of the author would probably be: 
“Let the facts speak for themselves.” And the book is full of facts 
supported by evidence from a wide variety of sources. Hughes 
is at his best when dealing with Washington myths, such as the 
stories that Washington was found praying near his headquarters 
at Valley Forge, and that during the same winter he was baptized 
secretly by a Baptist clergyman. Upon this subject he writes: “If 
the more earnest reader grows impatient at the space given these 
two legends, let him realize that the Valley Forge prayer has 
been and still is celebrated to such a degree that it has become per- 
haps the most famous and familiar anecdote of Washington’s life. 
It has been fixed in bronze on the Sub-Treasury building in New 
York, and in legends everywhere more lasting than bronze. The 
very ground has been treated as sacred; the Potts house at Val- 
ley Forge [its claim to have been the actual headquarters Hughes 
demonstrates to be extremely shaky] has been established as a 
shrine; a million dollar chapel is in course of erection at Valley 
Forge to give further proof of Washington’s orthodoxy. And in 
1928 the United States Government issued two million two-cent 
stamps showing Washington praying at Valley Forge. One may 
be permitted to italicize what the Reverend W. Henry Burk, the 
leading spirit in this movement, says in the American Magazine 
for August, 1929; ‘I wanted to build a church commemorative 
of what I regard as the most significant incident of the War for 
independence—W ashington upon his knees praying for his army? 
Postage stamps are not evidence—at least not evidence of the 
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scenes they depict; but it is striking that the only stamp ever issued 
by the Government showing an American at prayer should repre- 
sent a man who in his innumerable letters seems never once to have 
mentioned the name of Christ; who never would kneel in church, 
and uniformly and conspicuously refused Communion. The testi- 
mony for these facts is positive and irrefragable.” This legend 
and the legend that Washington swore at Lee at Monmouth 
Hughes demolishes with equal vigor and thoroughness. The vol- 
ume is interesting, though often poorly written, and it is sugges- 
tive. But an adequate biography of Washington remains to be 
done. The same comments apply to Professor Fay’s “Franklin,” 
which also raises other questions. 

In many respects the problems of Hughes and Fay are similar. 
Each deals with an eighteenth-century figure who packed a tre- 
mendous number of varied activities into a long life. Hughes 
rightly considers several volumes necessary to present the Wash- 
ington he has discovered. Fay permits Franklin but one. Faj’s 
researches took him into France and Germany as well as England, 
and in addition he has worked through the many public and 
private collections in the United States. No man before has ever 
accumulated so much information regarding Franklin. One re- 
grets that he has compressed the fruits of six years’ labor into a 
single, highly interpretative volume. Four volumes would have 
been none too many. Hughes furnishes his pages with evidence 
quoted from the original sources and his appendices with foot- 
notes. Fay refuses, except in a few instances, to document his text. 
As a consequence his book becomes Fay’s interpretation of Frank- 
lin, and much of this interpretation unhappily appears to be based 
on an assumption regarding colonial America which is largely un- 
true, namely, that the three estates of eighteenth-century France 
were to be found in the New World. Franklin is pictured as the 
great bourgeois who can never rise above his class. Curiously 
enough, his illegitimate son William is presented as a gentleman 
who dismisses with a shrug his father’s incorrigible fondness for 
the middle class. Nor is Fay’s scholarship impeccable. The author’s 
version of the significance of Franklin’s activities during one of his 
greatest hours, the negotiating of the treaty of alliance of 1778, 
gives an inaccurate impression because it does not tell the whole 
story. In spite of the wealth of incident regarding this unique 
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American figure which Fay has given us, “how, to be just, we 
should judge him, we do not yet know.” 

In his preface Fay does not neglect to impress his reader with 
the fact that he has “discovered innumerable documents unknown 
to former biographers—between six hundred and nine hundred 
unpublished letters, for example.” John Pell in his “Ethan Allen” 
addresses his audience in a more modest vein. “If this book de- 
serves any credit, it is due to the untiring assistance I have re- 
ceived from Vermonters and historians.” The American public 
knows Allen only as the man who captured Ticonderoga. Pell 
pictures the many-sided Ethan, land speculator, organizer, and 
leader of the Green Mountain Boys, amateur philosopher, and 
politician whose game of creating a State evolved from congres- 
sional jockeying to international intrigue. As a result of the labors 
of Pell and his assistants America has recovered the portrait of one 
of the strangest and most interesting of frontier figures. 

Pell’s interest in Ethan Allen doubtless sprang from his father’s 
work in preserving old Fort Ticonderoga for the American people. 
One suspects that the attention of Robert Penn Warren of Ken- 
tucky was directed to John Brown by a belief that the leader of 
the Harper’s Ferry raid is still looked upon as a martyr. In spite 
of the fact that his work is unscholarly and his conclusions inade- 
quately supported, Warren sees clearly the problem which con- 
fronts the biographer of this enigmatic figure who helped to pre- 
cipitate the Civil War. “If that last month in prison can be fully 
understood,” he writes, “then John Brown is understood, for 
though he now wielded the ‘sword of the Spirit’ he was still the 
same man who shot the fine sheepdog, embezzled the money of 
the Woolen Mills, slaughtered and stole in Kansas, organized the 
Provisional Government, and said to Colonel Washington, ‘your 
life is worth as much as mine.’” Perhaps this book will stimulate 
someone to undertake a more adequate study. 

Beer’s “Hanna” furnishes many new materials with a fresh 
interpretation. The author pictures the Mark Hanna whom his 
father, Thomas Beer, knew and whom the members of the family 
regarded from their respective angles. Thomas Beer, the elder, 
was closely associated with the Ohio magnate from the beginning 
of the latter’s political career. The reviewer hopes that the Beer 
papers, upon which this book is based, will be preserved and one 
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day be made available for general use. The author has painted q 
sympathetic, discerning, and very interesting portrait. An excerpt 
dealing with the period when the elderly Senator Hanna was 
sometimes amused, sometimes irritated by the strenuous life of 
President Roosevelt suggests his method and manner: “Having 
sported with money, with a city and a state, with extraordinary 
powers and dangers, he [Hanna] came to one of his last amuse- 
ments. A few people noticed it, but not his own wife. A sentence 
would be shed with ash from his cigar, between two rambling 
jokes. Quentin Roosevelt had said a good thing for a baby, the 
other day, or Mrs. Roosevelt didn’t like the baby to have too 
many toys, or the small boy was in a gloom because a pony had a 
sore foot. He walked up the driveway to the White House with 
men whispering on his other side and listened to the garrulous 
child that hung to his cane. ‘This is important, gentlemen . 

I?ll talk to you in a minute. Go on bub.’ Otherwise he did not 
cultivate elderly sentiment. He boasted that he would not build 
a dog kennel to his own memory. He yawned when a lady ten- 
dered him plans of a new orphan asylum, with a pavilion to be 
named for Marcus Alonzo Hanna. ‘Mr. Bryan would say I was 
corrupting the orphans, ma’am . . . How would a check for five 
hundred do 

Henry 


A POET’S HISTORY OF POETRY 
Our Sincine Strenctu, dy ALFRED Kreymporc, Coward, McCann. 
Mr. Kreymsoro’s book is called “an outline of American po- 
etry, 1620-1930.” A little less than half of it deals with the two 
hundred and ninety years before 1910, a little over half with the 
remaining two decades. Even a free-verse radical could hardly 
maintain that such an apportionment of space is justified by rela- 
tive literary values. Yet on reading the book we find that the 
author has excellent reasons for his distribution of emphasis. For 
one thing, he has a great deal that is new and valuable to say 
about the later period, whereas his chapters on the earlier centuries 
are merely intelligent digests of what was already known. And, 
still more important, his book is written for readers who wish to 
look back from 1930 across the literary landscape and get their 
poetical orientation. Like spectators of a landscape they wish to see 
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the near more in detail than the remote; and the writer wisely 
lets the far-off generations dwindle in importance, as if according 
to the laws of artistic perspective. 

The book is well written and interesting. When we remember 
that its author was protagonist in some rather violent literary 
struggles, we are agreeably surprised at the general fairness and 
catholicity of his judgments. If he has really read all the hun- 
dreds of poets whom he mentions—and he speaks of them with 
intelligence and sympathy—he has performed a veritable labor of 
Hercules. As a picture of what 1930 believes to be worth while in 
American poetry, the book is exceedingly valuable. 

As to the finality of these judgments that is another matter. In 
the introduction to his recent volume of “Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics” Norman Ault says in regard to anthologies of contempo- 
rary lyrics between 1600 and 1700: “It struck me that I held in 
my hands the key to a historical study of poetic appreciation in the 
period.” He then gives a long list of popular poems, not only 
from Herrick, Dryden, and Carew, but also from such forgotten 
names as Strode, Aldrich, Wade, and Jordan. And then Mr. Ault 
significantly adds: “Milton makes but one appearance in these 
collections, late in the century and in an insignificant volume, with 
a song from ‘Comus.’” It is only fair to say that Mr. Kreymborg, 
with the modesty of the true scholar, realizes the temporary nature 
of many of his verdicts. It is only fair to say also that, considered 
as temporary, tentative verdicts, most of them are exceedingly 
good. There is also something dramatic in seeing a free-verse poet 
acknowledge—in the scholarly mellowness of advancing years— 
that free verse, whether good or bad, was only one act in the drama 
of American poetry, and an act on which the curtain even now is 
falling. 

E. Pierce 


ALL KNOWLEDGE FOR ITS PROVINCE 


Tue Encycropaepia Britannica, Editor in Chief, J. L. Garvin, American 
Editor, Franxuin H. Hooper, 14th edition, 24 vols., Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. 


Tue new “Britannica” has an excellent article on the history of 
encyclopaedias, which recalls to memory much browsing in old 
reference books to see where men of letters at various times have 


derived the learning which they like to display. The book that 
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Sterne pillaged for “Tristram Shandy” was Ephraim Chambers’s 
“Cyclopaedia,” which told him about military fortifications and 
many things besides, ranging through all the arts and sciences, 
And if one wishes to come into direct contact with the ideas, social, 
political, religious, that flared up in the French Revolution, one 
should read in Diderot’s “Encyclopédie.” Curiously enough, 
neither Chambers nor Diderot included any special articles in his- 
tory or biography. The “Britannica,” coming a little later, has 
been a mine for all classes of readers as well as for literary men. 
Not long ago I asked a popular novelist where he got his know]- 
edge of the East, and quick came the answer that he got it from 
the “Britannica.” 

As originally conceived, the “Britannica” sought to present the 
different fields of knowledge as wholes, supplemented by a multi- 
tude of short articles, usually with cross-references. This plan has 
been followed by each successive edition down to the present, 
with such variations as have been made necessary by new divisions 
of knowledge and the aim to keep the work abreast of the times 
in substance, interest, and points of view. There are thus compre- 
hensive articles on the literatures of all countries and peoples. 
Some of these articles, written by distinguished men in the last 
generation, have been retained, but revised and brought down to 
date. Others have been completely scrapped. Mr. J. C. Squire, 
for example, writes anew on English literature, and Mr. H. S. 
Canby on American literature. Particularly noteworthy are the 
articles dealing with the history, literature, art, and civilization 
of the different European countries, the Americas, Egypt, Arabia, 
India, China, and Japan. 

The articles on literary types and literary men are, with some 
reservations, almost equally good. Gosse’s history of biography 
has been extended through modern developments; and the his- 
tory of the novel has been given a wide contemporary sweep by 
Lion Feuchtwanger, the German novelist. In the case of the 
biographies of leading writers, the previous articles have often 
been reprinted with revisions when they were originally written 
by distinguished scholars. The editors, for instance, could hardly 
let go Macaulay’s famous essay on Dr. Johnson. But where an 
earlier article was unsatisfactory, a new one has often been written 
throughout. Very happily, Professor Robertson of London Uni- 
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versity, Who writes the article on German literature, gives a fresh 
appraisement of Goethe. Again, as Blake once wrote, “at certain 
periods a blaze of reputation” arises round an author, then the 
flame dies, only perhaps to break forth brighter afterwards. Such 
has been the fame of Blake himself, on whom Dr. Keynes has 
written the best short account that we have. Many other writers, 
too, have emerged from the Victorian eclipse. Sidney Roberts’s 
portrait of Boswell, for instance, is quite different from the por- 
traits left by Macaulay and Carlyle. The outstanding contempo- 
rary novelists also are all here: Bennett, Willa Cather, Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Kipling, Sinclair Lewis, Wells, Edith Wharton, 
Virginia Woolf, and the rest. 

The period through which the world has just passed has been 
fraught with profound changes in all those ideas, social, political, 
economic, artistic, and scientific, which make up the human mind. 
In modern history there has been no age comparable to it since 
Napoleon led Europe out of the chaos of the French Revolution. 
The new “Britannica” is, in one of its aspects, a record of these 
profound changes. The strategy of the World War is described in 
detail from the point of view of each country engaged, while the 
politics and diplomacy which culminated in the war are given 
under the history of modern Europe, supplemented by revised 
histories of all the nations involved in the great conflict and 
by special descriptions of the most critical battles. There are full 
accounts of brand-new or reorganized nations carved out of the 
old—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia. Worthy of particular 
mention are the articles on Bolshevism, the Russian revolution, 
Fascism, the mandate system, and the Treaty of Versailles, along 
with Sir James Arthur Salter on the League of Nations, and Elihu 
Root on the World Court. Adequately treated, too, for the most 
part are the great international figures which came to the front 
during and after the war, some of whom were previously hardly 
known outside their own countries. It is a long list including 
Allenby, Briand, Clemenceau, Foch, Gandhi, Hoover, Lenin, 
MacDonald, Masaryk, Mussolini, Mustapha Kemal, Pershing, 
Poincaré, Smuts, Stresemann, Sun Yat-Sen, Venizelos, and Wood- 
row Wilson. They form an imposing array of political and mili- 
tary actors on the contemporary stage. The portraits drawn of 
these and other statesmen and generals involve a discussion of 
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current political and social theories, one phase of which is gaily 
presented by George Bernard Shaw in his comment on the social- 
isms he has lived through. 

An industrial age is on us in full force. One may learn how 
every sort of machine is constructed, what are its uses, and how it 
is run. Most wonderful is the part everywhere played in manu- 
facture by electricity. From machines one may go on to the organi- 
zation and administration of large industrial plants, with Henry 
Ford writing on mass production. Equally comprehensive is the 
treatment of finance—banking, taxation, tariffs, and trade. Simi- 
larly are given in special articles accounts of sports and games like 
cricket, baseball, football, and poker, and instructions in most 
cases how to play them. More interesting to me is the broad sur- 
vey of the history and recent developments in the fine arts—in 
architecture, music, painting, and sculpture. Outstanding in this 
realm are Greece, China, Japan, and India, with Egypt, Tibet, 
Russia, and France as close seconds. Generally, as in the account 
of Renaissance art and architecture, the illustrations are very beau- 
tiful. For France there are etchings of Rouen, the cathedral city 
of Chartres, and Le Puy in the Cévennes, and for the United 
States the skyscrapers of New York City and forecasts of the style 
of structure to which skyscrapers may lead ultimately. 

The first place in the modern world is conceded to science with 
its sociological and philosophical implications. For articles in this 
field the editors have had the co-operation of men pre-eminent in 
discoveries, at the head of whom stands Einstein. His theory of 
relativity is explained by Sir J. H. Jeans introductory to Einstein’s 
own statement of what is meant by space-time and to Bertrand 
Russell’s discussion of the philosophical consequences of the 
theory. Though Einstein cannot be made easy, Professor Jeans 
goes far towards making him understandable. Professor Edding- 
ton writes an article on astronomy and one more remarkable on 
the stars. Professor Bohr, of Copenhagen, is particularly full on 
the very latest theoty of the structure of the atom. And Professor 
Hempelmann, of Leipzig, covers in a large way the subject of 
comparative psychology based upon studies of the anthropoid 
apes. These are but examples of what a reader will find wherever 
he may seek information concerning the very latest theories in 
connection with any one of the physical and natural sciences or 
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concerning their application to modern life as in aviation or the 
radio. 

The illustrations are many and often beautiful as in the case 
of the color plates for the section on potteries and porcelains. The 
maps, most of them remade, are as a rule excellent. An analytic 
index of seven hundred pages enables a reader to find all the ar- 
ticles in groups of related subjects. So vast and so admirable a 
work, I am not disposed to subject to minute and trivial criticism. 
Like everything human, the work has, of course, its weak spots. 
In the biographies of literary men, for instance, too much old 
material has been allowed to stand. The articles on Richardson, 
Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett, the four great novelists of the 
eighteenth century, take little or scant account, outside the bibli- 
ographies, of recent studies on the lives of these men. And in the 
long articles on the literatures of different countries the proper 
perspective is sometimes lost in the space accorded to contempo- 
rary writers whose significance is doubtful. The new “Britannica,” 
however, should be judged as a whole. When so judged it meets 
all reasonable tests. No other encyclopaedia has ever so nearly 
taken all knowledge for its province and explored the immense 


province so thoroughly. oe 


THE SOUL RETURNETH THE BODY’S LOVING 

Tue TresraMEenT oF Beauty, Rosert Oxford University Press. 
Tuis perfectly named and also perfectly presented poem (a joy 
forever especially in the large-paper edition) reached America 
after untested English praise had slightly hurt our hearing. “At 
Oxford”—or was it at Wadham College?—“no poem this last ten 
years has created a tithe of such interest.” “The greatest poem of 
our lifetime.” “The greatest of the last fifty years.” Reply was 
framing that our fathers also ate manna in the wilderness. But 
then the poem came, and debate stopped. It came like the mature 
English Muse, tranquil as Cotswold, free of her own gait and her 
own measure, unconstrained by Greece, or Italy, or France. The 
movement of the verse suggests Bible English with the prosody 
of “Beowulf” and “Piers Plowman.” It is analyzable as “loose 
Alexandrines,” with alliteration of the important words when that 
is spontaneous. But first it is free, and safe above “the struggle of 
thought harden’d by language.” And next it is free of any hard 
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and fast logic theme, for it knows how ’ism and plot have often 


shut out truth, only proving how 
Restless and impatient man’s mind is ever in quest 
of some system or mappemond or safeguard of soul. 


More than would be credible in any other air than the one jt 
breathes, where beauty combines with truth, it “knows itself,” jts 
strength and limitation: “so musing all my days with unceasing 
wonder,” and not “peopling the Solitude with gorgeous pres- 
ences,” declaring that “the high goal of our endeavour is spiritual 
attainment,” and “absorption of Selfhood in the Being of God,” 
it dedicates itself to approach through the worship of Beauty in 


noblest Epicureanism: 
This ken we truly, that as wonder to intellect, 
so for the soul desire of beauty is mover and spring. 
Yet it is conscious that study of myth may show 
how that in man’s eternal quest of happiness, 
contempt of fleshly pleasur is as near to his spirit 
as is the love of it to his animal nature. 


Yet it grants that 
. in such solitaries, pallid clerks of heaven, 
souls blanch’d for lack of sunjoys (as t’would seem to hav been), 
their contemplation (it may be) of very intensity 
generateth ideas of higher irradiance. 


Yet it confesses: 
. . » knowing the goal was not for me. 


In form, the poem may be described as “meta-epic.” Epic was 
great narrative of an important action. But steadily, developing 
the new type, “important” has gained over “narrative” and “ac- 
tion.” Meta-epic is Importance. Under the old form they beat 
down Troy wall for Helen, or adventured Hell for Beatrice. 
Under the new, gentle siege—gentle with “the leisur of strength 
in the hard labour of life”—is laid about a thousand exquisite ex- 
periences, over whose gilding borders, the spirit of beauty is 
wooed. Here the undestroying war is waged in the name of “Ani- 
mal Faith,” the complete organic activity. The chariot of ap- 
proach is, literally, Plato’s—such theme as there is is a considera- 
tion of that philosophical figure—with Reason, mocked as chariot- 
eer, running as trace horse and Pedasos beside the yoked Xanthos 
and Balios of our dual nature; and it is about the towers of Ox- 
ford, about Athens, about Avignon, Belcaire, Montelimar, Nar- 
bonne; about Assisi and Jerusalem—remotest; about Mathematic 
and Music, new “pillars of Atlantean adoration”; about Bach and 
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Stradivarius; about the natural sciences; and the clouds, or 
“heaven’s jewell’d company” circling “unapproachably” above 
these built ideas, that the war goes on. This only is the invocation 
—though the poem well recognizes that the pallid clerks of 
heaven, whose building toil made them lean through many years, 
used other: 


603 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia musae 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore 
Accipiant. 


It is an invocation that achieves; the more marvellously because it 
is now eighty-five years (“ingenti percussus amore”) that Robert 
Bridges has been bearing these sacred things. No poet on record 
before him ever bore them so long to so late and so perfect 


acceptance. 


W. B. Drayton HENDERSON 


OUR NEXT OF KIN 
Tue Great Apes, dy Ropert M. Yerkes and Ava W. Yerkes, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 
Tuis is a great book, the greatest ever published on the great apes, 
which next to man are the most interesting of all animals because 
they most closely resemble man. For many years Dr. and Mrs. 
Yerkes have been making intensive studies of the psychobiology 
of the chimpanzee, orang-outan, and gorilla. They have studied 
them not only in the laboratory but also in their home, where 
they have learned to know them not as zodlogical species or 
specimens but as individuals and personalities. They have ex- 
plored all the learning and lore that has accumulated through 
past centuries about these man-like animals; they have critically 
studied all the more recent works dealing with the life, behavior, 
and mentality of these apes (Dr. Yerkes himself has been one of 
the chief contributors to our knowledge in this field), and they 
have now brought together in this royal octavo volume of 652 
pages an historical and critical summary of knowledge regarding 
these apes that will hereafter be indispensable to students of ani- 
mal behavior and comparative psychology, and will be of great 
value to all interested in human evolution and our next of kin. 
The great apes consist of four types, the gibbon, orang-outan, 
chimpanzee, and gorilla, although the gibbon is so different from 
the other three both in structure and psychobiology as scarcely to 
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deserve to be classed with them. In view of the fact that it is now 
generally recognized that there is only one living species of man, 
Homo sapiens, although several other extinct species are known 
from fossil remains, it is interesting to inquire how many species 
there are of living anthropoids. The confusion that prevails re- 
garding this is one indication of the unfamiliarity of zodlogists 
with these creatures. There are at least two genera and some 
twelve or fifteen species of gibbons, one genus and probably two 
species of orang-outans, one genus and from two to ten species of 
chimpanzees, and one genus and two species of gorillas. There was 
a time when the different races of man were reckoned as different 
species, but more careful study indicated that these were varieties 
or races rather than species, and it is not improbable that some of 
the ten species of chimpanzees that have been described will be 
found on more intensive study to be mere varieties. It is an inter- 
esting fact that in the three genera of apes which most closely 
resemble man, there are, as in man, few species. Does this pos- 
sibly indicate that with increasing intelligence and control of en- 
vironment the differentiation of species is prevented and evolu- 
tion thus restricted? 

The authors deal with each of these types of anthropoids sepa- 
rately, considering their structure, distribution, habitat; manner 
of life, locomotion, nesting; habits of eating, drinking, cleanli- 
ness; social relations, affective behavior, temperament; vocal and 
other methods of expression; nervous system and receptivity; 
perceptual processes, intelligence, behavioral adaptations, mem- 
ory, imagination, insight and foresight. In the last part of the 
book they compare these types with respect to these and many 
other characteristics as well as in the degree of their resemblance 
to man—all of which is summarized in a synoptic table covering 
ten pages. These comparisons, one with another, of these highest 
types of the animal kingdom inevitably suggest the method of Plu- 
tarch in his “Lives” of illustrious men. 

Because of their man-like characteristics the great apes are the 
most interesting of all animals, and for this very reason there has 
been a general tendency to exaggerate their man-like traits. The 
early travellers described them as wild men of the forests, living 
in rude huts, with forms of family and social organization similar 
to our own, and later travellers have dealt with their language, 
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customs, and psychology as if they were almost human. While 
there is an element of truth in many of these accounts, there is 
also a considerable amount of “nature faking” and of emotional 
appeal. In the early days of the evolution controversy advocates 
of that theory were apt to magnify the resemblances of apes to 
man, while anti-evolutionists exaggerated the differences, and 
even to this day scientists are influenced by their emotional reac- 
tions as to the nearness or remoteness of our kinship to the apes. 
However, all recognize this kinship and some fundamentalists 
even who are horrified by the thought that man may have de- 
scended from ape-like ancestors are willing to admit that apes are 
descended from men. Strange how much more proud some people 
are of their ancestry than of their posterity! 

To a remarkable degree the authors of this book avoid all such 
emotional reactions. Their method is wholly objective and strictly 
scientific; they are almost over-cautious in avoiding the attribu- 
tion of human traits to these animals or in the employment of 
such words as “instinct” or “intelligence” in describing their be- 
havior. But the remarkable fact is brought out again and again in 
their own work, as well as in that of all other investigators of the 
psychobiology of the great apes, that in their methods of learning, 
and types of behavior these apes are more like man than like 
other mammals. All animals that can learn anything learn by “trial 
and error” with the gradual elimination of the errors and the per- 
sistence of successes, but in addition, human beings and these great 
apes learn by insight. A cat learns to avoid errors only slowly and 
after repeated errors; a chimpanzee, suddenly as soon as it has 
grasped a situation. Here is a “wholly different breed of cats,” a 
wholly different type of behavior, which is peculiarly human. 
There is abundant experimental evidence that these higher apes 
solve problems suddenly and ideationally. “Never before has a 
curve of learning such as this been obtained from an infrahuman 
animal.” There is also evidence that they have a certain amount 
of inventive imagination, for they stack up boxes from which to 
reach suspended fruit, splice sticks together to draw in food out of 
the reach of their arms or of a single stick, and in many other 
ways solve problems by inventive processes. There is also evi- 
dence that they are capable of a low form of abstraction and 
generalization. 
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In their affective or emotional expressions the great apes re- 
semble man even more than in their intellectual processes. From 
the standpoint of evolution, emotions are older and therefore 
more widespread among animals than is intelligence, and it is not 
surprising to find apes manifesting essentially the same emotions 
that human beings have. In their manifestations of timidity, fear, 
panic, rage, tantrums, stubbornness, curiosity, joy, playfulness, 
friendliness, they are “half devil and half child.” It is said that 
they show little sympathy or altruism, and yet they rush to the 
defense of an injured companion, and it is dangerous to attempt 
to punish one in the presence of others. I have seen a young chim- 
panzee and a young orang-outan playing together when one of 
them hurt his finger and after a sharp cry he began to suck the in- 
jured part, whereupon the other one insisted on seeing the finger 
and sucking it. Their love of certain persons and hatred of others 
are well attested. 

But in emotional as well as in intellectual processes the great 
apes show as much individual variability as human beings do. 
Some are friendly, playful, cheerful; others savage, stolid, mo- 
rose: some are intellectually quick and bright; others slow and 
stupid. The apes also have their geniuses, morons, and feeble- 
minded. Yerkes concludes that such terms as temperament, indi- 
viduality, and personality are as applicable to chimpanzees as to 
men. The intensive study of these apes is therefore a study not 
of species but of sharply differentiated individuals. 

It is surprising that animals so highly organized, so intelligent 
and so sociable as are chimpanzees have not developed articulate 
speech. They have at least nine forms of vocal expression, but no 
real speech. This absence of speech has long been a subject of 
comment among naturalists and theologians. Early explorers 
brought back word that natives of countries where apes occur be- 
lieve that apes refuse to speak for fear they will be enslaved and 
compelled to work for the natives if once they show that they 
can use and understand language. Speech was one of Buffon’s dis- 
tinctive characteristics of man, and the theological concern to 
prove that apes are not men, and that “language is the gift of 
God,” led to extensive anatomical studies of the larynx of apes, 
but such studies showed no sufficient reason why apes do not speak. 
Lord Monboddo pointed out the fact that man is not born a speak- 
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ing animal, but only capable of learning to speak, and he advanced 
arguments to show that the same is true of the ape. With great 
difficulty Furness taught a young orang-outan to say “papa” and 
“cup” and to know what these words meant, but although apes 
may learn to distinguish a number of words they do not speak or 
have a real language, in spite of the claims of Garner. They imitate 
what they see rather than what they hear. 

A large part of this book consists of abstracts of the writings of 
many authors whose works are not easily accessible either because 
the publications are rare or because they are in many foreign 
languages, among which are Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, German, and Russian. It is thus an invaluable “source 
book” as well as a critical review of the work of others and a 
record of the authors’ own researches. An amazing amount of 
literature has been abstracted and analyzed. The bibliography con- 
tains 685 titles, 11 of which are by Dr. Yerkes. Better than all of 
the written records and descriptions, although many of these are 
thrillingly interesting, are the remarkable photographs which il- 
lustrate the book. These have been gathered from many widely 
scattered sources and they tell the story of the behavior of these 
apes as no words could. The authors say: “This survey and inven- 
tory of anthropoid lore is being made in preparation for an antici- 
pated era of active study of the man-like apes from which we 
confidently predict a rich harvest of fact and understanding.” 
That era, begun so auspiciously by KGéhler at the anthropoid sta- 
tion at Teneriffe and by Yerkes at the Yale anthropoid station in 
New Haven, will now be continued under much more favorable 
conditions and on a much larger scale in the new anthropoid sta- 
tion in Florida. This notable book bears striking evidence of the 
thoroughness with which the authors have prepared for the work 
of this station, and it augurs well for the success of this new 


undertaking. Epwin G. ConkKLIN 


AFTER LINCOLN 
Tue Tracic Era, 5y CLaupe G. Bowers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Ruskin said of Dickens that it was a pity, in his social satire, he 
was not content to be temperate and realistic but instead chose to 
speak “in a circle of stage fire.” If only Mr. Bowers would ponder 
sympathetically that wise remark. Being so able a man, it is an 
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historical misfortune that he seems unable to resist the tempta- 

tion to be a special pleader. This is doubly sad when he is making 

war in what most of us, nowadays, consider a good cause. The re- 

appraisement of the era of the Civil War will be best served by 
temperance, objectivity, serene analyses. Nothing serves the cause 
less than the “circle of stage fire.” 

The “tragic era” that has fascinated Mr. Bowers is the period 
of Reconstruction. Like most historians, at the present time, he 
feels that Andrew Johnson has been misrepresented vindictively, 
and that his enemies have been misrepresented sympathetically, 
Very good. Careful students have taken the same position before 
Doubtless Mr. Bowers feels that they have failed to make an 
effect. Perhaps so. It must be admitted that American historians, 
the past twenty-five years, have written, in the main, as if their 
sole appeal was to the understanding. But the demands of the man 
in the street have evoked a “new” school of historical writing. 
The fundamental principle of this school is that whatever else we 
do, we must not be content to appeal primarily to the understand- 
ing. To “feel” the past, to make it real through such a reaction as 
the novelists arouse, is now the great thing. 

Let us admit that the new school has a good deal to say for 
itself. Mr. Bowers, for example, is resolute to make vivid to his 
readers’ sensibilities the whole scene in which his event took place. 
Only an extreme devotee of conventional methods will challenge 
his general intention. If it is said that he uses extraneous matter, 
the charge may be brushed aside. He is honestly in revolt against 
the sort of historical writing that merely analyzes, merely under- 
stands, merely classifies. He feels that the old school attained no 
more than statistical understanding, and his own aim is to arrive 
at imaginative understanding. His mode is to pass before the 
reader’s eye the same panorama that passed before the eyes of the 
actors in his drama. He remembers how Macaulay described the 
trial of Warren Hastings and tries to amplify the method, to use 
it on every page, to raise it to its highest power. He is not satisfied 
with telling us who conducted a debate in Congress, and what 
were its arguments, but wants us also to see the visitors gallery 
to know what women were there and how society and the populace 

jostled each other while they listened to the words from the floor 
—words sometimes of life and death. Mr. Bowers has learned a 
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trick from such “new” writers as the redoubtable Mr. Strachey. 
He aims to be a portraitist as well as a narrator. Here are elaborate 
pen pictures not only of his central figure but also of Stanton, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and many another. 

The materials out of which he draws his narrative are, in the 
main, the familiar ones. The most important addition is the manu- 
script diary of George W. Julian. A few years ago it was reported 
by his family that this diary had been lost. Every student of the 
period will rejoice in its recovery and in the untrammelled use 
Mr. Bowers has made of it. Besides the Julian diary Mr. Bowers’s 
contribution to the data of the subject is chiefly through a volumi- 
nous study of contemporary newspapers. 

So far as facts are concerned the dark story of Reconstruction 
is not materially changed. The variation in the effect is a matter 
of point of view. It is the interpretation placed upon the facts that 
makes the Johnson story in the pages of Mr. Bowers a somewhat 
different thing from that same story in the pages of Rhodes, and 
an immensely different thing from that story in the pages of the 
Radical portions of the Congressional Globe. Mr. Bowers is 
frankly an apologist for Johnson. This is the book’s great fault. 
Mr. Bowers is an historian turned advocate. He appears at the 
bar as counsel for the defense. He proposes to show, gentlemen of 
the jury, that his client was a much maligned person, that his 
character was almost without a blemish, that his intellectual 
powers and his sense of justice entitle him to a place among the 
statesmen truly great, that all the aspersions upon him were ex- 
pressions of the unbridled malice of political enemies. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bowers has good precedent for becoming 
infatuated with his argument, for losing the security of his sense of 
values in expressing it, for painting the hero white and his enemies 
black. But is this the right tone for historical writing? It was 
Macaulay’s, and we are coming back again to Macaulay. But are 
we doing so because of his method or in spite of it? There is so 
much that is sound in Mr. Bowers’s interpretation, and the war 
traditions need so much correction, that one hesitates to protest 
at all his conclusions. But we don’t want to destroy one fanaticism 
by creating another. To make a clean sweep of the imaginary 
Johnson evoked by the rabid anger of Stevens and Zach Chandler 
is well worth doing. We may agree with Mr. Bowers that Johnson 
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was a well-intentioned man—as the term is understood in politics 
—and that the gross tales about him are mainly libels. But it js 
quite another matter to assume that he was an altogether differ- 
ent sort from the other politicians of his day, that he was always 
the noble statesman aiming to bind up the wounds of a nation, 
never the interested politician aiming to create a new proletarian 
party with himself at the head of it. It may be that after much 
more collection of dispassionate evidence Mr. Bowers’s interpre- 
tation will establish itself. But students who are wholly sympa- 
thetic with Mr. Bowers’s general trend do not as yet see the 
Johnson case as he sees it. They hold their judgment in reserve 
and wait to see the future come. 
NaTHANIEL W. STEPHENSON 


PAINTING IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 

AnciEnT Paintinc, 6y Mary Hamitton Yale University Press. 
In about 500 pages of text and over 600 illustrations Miss 
Swindler presents us with the history of ancient painting from 
palaeolithic to early Christian times. It is an ambitious undertak- 
ing, singularly difficult to achieve in a coherent manner, for the 
material not only covers several thousand years but is of a rather 
heterogeneous character—though wall paintings and vase decora- 
tions predominate. Miss Swindler has succeeded in giving a well- 
rounded, consecutive account of the most important products of 
each epoch, with carefully documented descriptions and discus- 
sions, and frequent references to the various current theories on 
the subject. She has thereby produced not only a very good gen- 
eral history of ancient painting but a most useful reference book. 
Information which heretofore has been scattered far and wide in 
countless periodicals, monographs, and books is conveniently sum- 
marized with up-to-date bibliographies. The generous number of 
illustrations helps further to visualize the achievements of each 
successive age. We may complain that a few of the pictures are 
too small for real appreciation, but even they are useful records, 
and we are compensated by many full page plates of outstanding 
merit (five in color). As we pass from the lovely Egyptian wall 
painting of Amenhotep II to the lion of Khorsabad, the flying fish 
of Phylakopi, the archaic metope from Thermos, the famous 
kylix with Achilles and Penthesileia, and finally to the dainty 
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Flora of Stabiae and the portrait of Hermione from the Fayoum, 
we see exemplified the whole evolution of ancient painting. We 
can learn how successive periods dealt with the chief problems of 
painting: composition, color harmony, perspective, foreshorten- 
ng, space, and so on. And in this study we become conscious of a 


unity as well as a separation; for these paintings, though they are 
the expression of many widely differing civilizations, have in com- 
mon, nevertheless, the background of the ancient world. If we 
were to introduce into their midst a painting by Giotto or Rem- 
brandt, or a drawing by Leonardo or Cézanne we should acutely 
feel our different horizon. For there is a fundamental difference 
between the ancient and modern worlds not only in technique 
but in conception. It is this common background which constitutes 
the unity of the material treated in Miss Swindler’s fine book (we 
may except of course the palaeolithic paintings introduced prob- 
ably for the sake of completeness). 

Anyone who realizes the difficulty of Miss Swindler’s task will 
be grateful for her full and careful presentation. She has spared 
herself no trouble, moreover, including various excellent features 
—a chronological table of Athenian vase painters, technical dis- 
cussions, maps, and lively drawings for headbands and tailpieces. 
Since the book meets a long-felt need it should be welcomed in 


wide circles. 
GisELA M. A. RIcHTER 


MR. JUSTICE HOLMES DISSENTING 
Tue Dissentinc Opinions oF Mr. Justice Hoimes, arranged by ALFRED 
Lier, Vanguard Press. 


A Book may come into being in any one of a number of ways. In 
1881, a thoughtful student, then in his forty-first year, published 
a volume on the Common Law. He presented a living institution, 
a product of circumstance and common sense, responding in its 
growth to changing conditions and the march of ideas. It was a 
good book and might have been followed by even better ones; but 
the chance was lost, for the very next year its author, O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., became Mr. Justice Holmes. A near half-century 
upon the bench, twenty years in Massachusetts and then Washing- 
ton, has given little opportunity for the pursuit of letters. A num- 
ber of occasional pieces, published as “Collected Papers,” are a 
product of his judicial leisure; a collection of opinions of general 
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interest which runs to a mere three hundred pages, is a by-product 
of his judicial work. 

The practice of the judicial trade is not the simplest and most 
direct way to authorship. The writing of opinions is a creative art, 
but readable books are not its distinctive product. The man of 
letters demands to be free that he may create; he may select what 
subject he will, apply himself to it at opportune times, develop 
his theme as he chooses, and set down in his own way what he 
thinks worth the telling. The judge must concern himself with 
whatever chance brings into his court; he must take his cases as 
they come along, address himself to the issues which they present, 
say only so much of his say as they allow, and wait with what 
patience he can for an opportunity to continue. A justice who does 
his allotted stint of work must concern himself with “a thousand 
separate threads” in “the web of the law.” He clears up a minute 
tangle, chooses between two conflicting doctrines, gives new life 
to an old concept, helps a rule to a new application, and calls a 
halt upon an outworn precept. It is against the background of an 
intricate system, which for centuries has been in the making, that 
the scattered and detailed work which makes up his creative con- 
tribution is to be discovered. 

Yet these opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes belong properly 
enough between two covers. The book is not a study in the recrea- 
tion of the law—the selections would have to be fitted into many 
sequences of cases to show his notable work. It is not an exhibition 
of the tricks of the judicial trade—many other legal documents 
would have to be added to reveal the quality of his workmanship. 
Nor has the volume the oneness, the economy, or the march of 
content of a premeditated book; its origin precludes that. Instead 
the unity, which is quite of its own kind, is the product of time, 
chance—and a distinctive quality of mind. Holmes came to the 
Supreme Court at the age of sixty-one. He has been content to 
await the occasion; a term of office, now in its twenty-eighth year, 
has given him a chance at more than ten thousand cases. Within 
many a petty cause at law he has found the larger questions of a 
developing culture. He has his own notion of the nature of the 
universe, of the limited use of law as an agency of control, and of 
the restraint with which judges should obtrude their opinions into 
alien affairs. In case after case, behind the legal rhetoric, a view 
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f life and of society stands out in clear-cut relief. Here, accord- 

‘ngly, there is no exposition of a system, no orderly march of an 
-oumnent; instead a mind that is sensitive and alert—and estab- 
|ished—goes adventuring. It is because Mr. Justice Holmes has 

t ceased to be O. W. Holmes, Jr., that fragments can be torn 
from the law and live. 

A single example will suffice to reveal this volume in the mak- 
ing. or some years attempts have been made to bring a rather 
unruly social system under control. The matter has been com- 
plicated by a bother over what the Constitution does or does not 
allow. It never occurs to Mr. Justice Holmes that our little ar- 
rangements, most of them of recent growth, were long ago estab- 

lished beyond peradventure, or that the Constitution forbids us to 
try to find better ways of doing things. It is not that he agrees 
—as to proposed experiments, he frequently doubts—or that 
he possesses a heart overflowing with loving-kindness; or that 
he has any particular confidence in mankind; or that he is a devo- 
tee of that indefinite creed called “liberalism.” Instead his seat is 
far up Olympus, and he realizes how imperfect and how passing 
are our little systems. Accordingly, he is willing to allow mankind 
to take its chance. “That is the theory of our Constitution. It is an 
experiment, as all life is an experiment. Every year if not every 
day we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based 
upon imperfect knowledge.” He may or may not approve; yet 
he accords to the other fellow the right to choose for himself his 
own primrose path to the everlasting bonfire. 

As the volume was never intended, so it is not for the man who 
reads with a purpose. The reader cannot get from it what he 
demands, or else money back; like Mr. Justice Holmes’s “reason- 
able man,” he must take his chance. A volume which has been 
nearly three decades in the making has many things to offer. One 
person will be interested in Mr. Justice Holmes’s aloofness from 
the affairs of mankind, another in his social philosophy, a third in 
the world of ideas that lies within his head. 

In short, the collection of opinions is a delight so long as it is 
not taken for what it is not. A warning must be issued against an 
editor who insists upon making a book of it. The divisions are not 
Holmes’s; nor are the headings his; nor yet the attempt to secure 
unity by arrangement. The omission of citations, which repel the 
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laity, is well enough; the notes which tell what the cases are about 
are in point, but fail to recite enough of the opposing argument to 
show the deftness of Holmes’s strokes. It is well to know who 
stood with Holmes in each case, and the information given is not 
always accurate. The work of the editor is frequently superfluous 
if not misleading. 

This is its value: it can be read, as it was written, one opinion 
at a time. Holmes has said that one can see no further into a gen- 
eralization than his specific facts will allow. To the reader who 
belongs to the laity Holmes’s opinions will be “general observa- 
tions.” He will not know in detail the causes which provoked 
them, and the chances are that he will never discover the specific 
things which were in the mind of the jurist. And this will not in 
the least matter. A youth once brought to me a letter of introduc- 
tion from a well-known poet: “I like this chap; he makes me say 
the kind of things I like to hear.” You will, if you are of the elect, 
read Holmes. He will make you think the kind of things which 
you like to turn over in your mind. 

Watton H. Hamitron 


LOUISIANA PLANTATIONS 

Louisiana, dy Saxon, Century Co. 

Tue author of those two good books “Father Mississippi” and 
“Fabulous New Orleans,” has now for the third time presented 
us with a volume whose historical value and literary importance 
places him in the front rank of American writers. The history of 
Louisiana seems to offer limitless vistas of attraction to writers; 
and Mr. Saxon has chosen one that gives him ample opportunity 
for the expression of his gifts as writer and student. In truth, it is 
one of Louisiana’s best historical vistas, opening a view of the past 
of the State that in many respects is a new one to many lovers of 
history and romance. 

His chronicle of old plantation life has been in preparation, he 
says in his preface, for five years; and he has had the advantage 
of private letters and of personal diaries, lent to him by friends. 
But it is his personal contact with the old plantations he describes, 
and his experiences with the old families that once owned them 
that interest the reader. And in this part of his book (the compli- 
ment must be paid him) he is most charming. He was born and 
raised in the country and he loves it, and he needs no other 
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documents to commend his relation than are furnished by his 
heart and memory. 

Mr. Saxon has provided a historical vestibule, so to speak, 
which prepares us for the great events beyond. This includes an 
interesting excerpt from the rare old author Le Page Dupratz, 
the legal record of a criminal trial and execution under the Span- 
ish régime, taken from the original transcription and translation 
from the Historical Society archives, published in “The Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly.” The revolting story of “Pauline” comes 
from the American domination of 1840. These give the shadows 
without which no Louisiana story seems complete. 

The illustrations could tell the tale by themselves, so refined 
and lofty is the mind of the artist who holds the pencil. We can 
imagine a future generation turning the pages only for the sake 
of the pictures of what was not the ideal but the reality of what 
has been. 

The old houses, whose builders (to quote St. Paul) were say- 
ing “peace and safety,” when sudden destruction came upon them 
that they could not escape, are the protagonists of the drama, and 
it is with feelings of almost agony that we watch them: old, de- 
crepit, helpless, and (those that are on the Mississippi) slowly 
advancing with their avenues of oaks to their final destruction in 
the river, insidiously crumbling the earth beneath. 

The first French planters built thriftily and lived in low one- 
storied cottages, whose balconies were supported on pillars, or 
rather posts, of cypress wood, with a great hall in the centre that 
served as a dining room. “Parlange” on False River and “Mel- 
rose” in Natchitoches exhibit the pretty culmination of this primi- 
tive style of architecture. It was the American plantation-owner 
who built the lordly dwellings with their superb classic facades 
and more superb interiors with fifty or seventy-five rooms and 
drawing rooms of magnificent proportions, pictured in Mr. Suy- 
dam’s illustrations. The style of the palmy days, between 1830 
and 1860, when peace and safety quieted minds and blinded eyes, 
is shown in “Belle Grove,” “Belle Alliance,” “Greenwood,” “Oak 
Alley”—restored and resurrected, in old-time grandeur. There 
are also “Arlington” in Natchez; the “Shadow” on Bayou Teche, 
the home (also restored) of the Louisiana artist Weeks Hall; 
“Rosedown” in West Feliciana; “Monmouth.” 

To the student of Louisiana history, Cote Joyeuse on Cane 
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River and Natchitoches, the oldest town in Louisiana, founded 
by the dashing hero, St. Denis, (en passant, one of the richest cot- 
ton parishes of the State), are of the most arrestive interest. 

On this region, which has always seemed a reserved corner of 
the State, holding itself apart from ordinary literary advances, 
Mr. Saxon is seen at his best. The book is dedicated to Mrs. Cam- 
mie Garrett Henry, the good friend who gave the author a cabin 
on her plantation, where he could work without’ interruptions 
from the outside world and where he wrote his vivid story, “Cane 
River,” published several years ago. He runs to earth here the 
obstinate tradition that insisted on the identification of an old 
American planter of Natchitoches, a New Jersey man, with the 
infamous Legree of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The cabin, it may be 
remembered, was transferred bodily by an enterprising speculator 
to the Chicago Fair, and there exhibited with great éclat, with ac- 
companying booklet containing affidavits which gave great satis- 
faction and pleasure to admirers of the original publication. The 
story was exhumed in 1894, examined, and its affidavits disproved, 
and the traditional model of Legree was exonerated from all 
guilt, except that of being a hard master to his slaves, and possess- 
ing a servant named “Tom,” whom he whipped unmercifully. 

“Old Louisiana” is a long book, but not long enough to suit the 
reader, who at the close, according to the old Creole expression, 
“is satisfied but not contented.” 

Grace KInG 


BOSWELL WITHOUT JOHNSON 


Tue Lrrerary Career oF JAMEs BoswE Esq., BEING THE BrBLIoGRAPHI- 
cau Mareriats For A Lire or 4y Freperick ALBERT Pott te, 
Oxford University Press. 

Tue Hypocuonpriack, dy James edited by Marcery Baltey, 2 
vols., Stanford University Press. 

THE appearance of these two books should remind us of the dis- 
tinguished réle played by Yale University in the rehabilitation of 
Boswell without Johnson which has gone hand in hand in recent 
years with the rehabilitation of Johnson without Boswell. If we 
can appreciate the complexities of Boswell’s personality better 
than our predecessors, the credit must go in large measure to the 
deft and charming essayist of “Young Boswell” and the learned 
editor of the “Letters.” And now it is to two of Professor Tinker’s 
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pupils that we owe what are perhaps the most important contribu- 
‘ions made in our time to knowledge of Boswell’s career as a man 
of letters. 

The seventy essays which Boswell contributed to “The London 
Magazine” between October, 1777, and August, 1783, under the 
general title of “The Hypochondriack,” though long known to 
scholars, have remained entirely inaccessible to the general reader, 
and even by scholars have been too often dismissed as somewhat 
uninspired imitations of “The Rambler.” They are much more 
than this, and Miss Bailey does not exaggerate when she remarks 
that, like all of Boswell’s writing, they are “full of the eager zest 
for ideas and experiences, the delight in a good story, the clear 
vivid wording of it, and the indescribable relish of human affairs, 
that identify and endear him.” In reprinting them she has spared 
no pains to give us an accurate text and to provide a commentary 
which will enable us to read them with full understanding of their 
place in Boswell’s life and of their many reflections of his reading 
and experience. 

Boswell as journalist is likewise the theme of one of the fresh- 
est and most important sections of Professor Pottle’s bibliography. 
He has had the advantage of being able to consult Boswell’s own 
marked file of “The London Chronicle,” now in the Yale Li- 
brary, but his researches have extended to over a dozen other 
magazines and newspapers, with the result that the mere list 
which he gives of Boswell’s periodical publications from 1758 to 
1794, confessedly incomplete as it is, extends to fifty closely 
printed pages. 

The same thoroughness of research which appears in this part of 
Professor Pottle’s work marks also his treatment of the thirty odd 
books, pamphlets, and broadsides of which Boswell was wholly 
or in part the author between 1760 and 1793. The precision and 
clarity of his bibliographical descriptions cannot be too highly 
praised; in this respect his book is a model which could be profit- 
ably studied by all who may undertake similar work in other 
fields. But he is not merely a descriptive bibliographer in the 
usual sense of the word. He does not disregard the interests of 
collectors, but he has not had them chiefly in view. What he has 
attempted is something much more ambitious: to make bibliogra- 
phy serve the uses of literary biography by including in its scope 
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every fact that throws a clear light on the genesis of a work, the 
circumstances of its writing and publication, the revisions which it 
underwent, and its fortunes at home and abroad. To study Bos- 
well’s career from this point of view is to encounter many un- 
solved problems of provenience and attribution, and nothing bet- 
ter exhibits Professor Pottle’s talent for scholarship than his 
brilliant handling of questions of this kind. The pages, for ex- 
ample, in which he demonstrates that the first two editions of 
“Dorando,” though bearing a London imprint, were really 
printed at the Foulis Press in Glasgow, that the variants in the 
second edition of “An Account of Corsica” were the work, not of 
Boswell, but of a corrector of the press, and that Boswell—in 
spite of all antecedent probability—was the author of the ribald 
“Ode by Dr. Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, upon their Sup- 
posed Approaching Nuptials” are triumphs of critical argumenta- 
tion. They are completely convincing in themselves; but by a 
happy chance, after the sheets containing them had been printed, 
full confirmation of the correctness of the conclusions turned up 
in Boswell’s manuscript journal now in the possession of Colonel 
Ralph Isham. In the face of such good fortune no one will cen- 
sure Professor Pottle for letting his original demonstrations stand, 
not merely because, as he says, “in this new science of ours 
methods of argument that arrive at true conclusions are worthy 
of the study of other scholars,” but also because by so doing he 
gives us the best possible assurance of the soundness of his reason- 
ing on points where similar corroboration cannot be had. 

Such are the qualities which make Professor Pottle’s book one 
of the most finished pieces of bibliographical criticism that have 
appeared in English for many years. If one has any complaint it 
is that after insisting quite rightly in his introduction on the im- 
portance of a strictly chronological order in studies of this sort he 
has failed to apply it completely in the arrangement of his own 
materials. To have registered Boswell’s contributions to periodi- 
cals in the same series, year by year, with his books and pamphlets, 
might perhaps have led to occasional repetitions, but it would have 
been worth doing if only for the sake of giving the reader a more 
concentrated impression of the enormous expenditure of literary 
energy which went, between 1766 and 1769, into his propaganda 
on behalf of the Douglas cause and the “brave Corsicans.” This, 
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however, is a minor detail: what matters is that here at last we 
have all the essential materials, so far as they are yet available, 
for a really critical study of one of the most extraordinary men 


of the eighteenth century. . 
R. S. CRANE 


THE RANGE OF THOMAS MANN 

TureeE Essays, by Tuomas Mann, translated by H. T. Lowe-Porrer, A. A. 

Knopf. 
Tue essays comprising this volume (“Goethe and Tolstoy”; 
“Frederick the Great and the Great Coalition”; “An Experi- 
ence in the Occult”) give a fair idea of the range of Thomas 
Mann, the man and the prose artist. The Frederick essay, first in 
point of time but second in this collection, is a sketch of breath- 
taking intensity and vigor. Dashed off in a week, it sacrificed to 
the needs of the hour the plan and materials of a work of much 
larger scope that had been maturing since the days of “Death in 
Venice.” One of the outstanding psychological documents of the 
spirit of 1914, 1t was unquestionably conceived as a bracer to 
the Fatherland in its hour of trial. The struggle of Frederick 
against a world in arms was felt as parallel to the situation of the 
Germany of 1914 in almost every detail—in the concerted in- 
dignation of the older powers against the impudent young up- 
start, Prussia; in the inextricable tangle of “war guilt”; in the 
comedy of selfish diplomacy masquerading under ideal labels; in 
the blatant violation of neutral territory; in the crystallization of 
world opinion against the “enemy of mankind.” As for Frederick, 
he appears here as a diplomat of bottomless duplicity, a mad ad- 
venturer, a perverse wizened goblin, combining a paradoxical 
devotion to duty with the profoundest contempt for mankind—a 
hero none the less. The narrative runs along at a lively scherzo 
tempo, quickening at times to a prestissimo, and has an air of 
buoyancy reminiscent of Nietzsche’s “Héhenluft.” It is charged 
with a mordant humor, a sardonic gaiety, an icy cynicism that is 
frankly brutal in its quest of intellectual honesty. No wonder that 
the orthodox German was shocked by so questionable a patriotic 
offering and regarded it as a betrayal rather than an aid. 

It is a far cry from Mann’s “Frederick” to his “Goethe and 
Tolstoy.” Between the two lies a long and painful development, 
of which the “Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen”—the noblest 
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book fathered by the passions of war—marks the first, pro- 
foundly moving phase of a development which has culminated jn 
Thomas Mann’s being recognized as the most outstanding ex- 
ponent of international conciliation in Germany. The Goethe- 
Tolstoy essay is built up on a musical pattern in which two major 
themes, Goethe and Tolstoy, are each elaborated, set off against 
each other, and combined; while two minor themes, Schiller and 
Dostoievsky, form a contrasting pair and intermingle with the 
first. Within the scheme of this exquisitely balanced composition 
Mann plays variations on ideas that are recognizable as leitmotifs 
of his thought, such as the polarity of nature and spirit, the prob- 
lem of personality, of irony, of disease. The terms he plays with 
are, as always, elusive; they have an uncanny way of “othering” 
themselves, being always dynamic, as it were, never static. Those 
who know Thomas Mann’s work find an additional delight in this 
essay’s being—as is almost everything he writes—another phase 
of his spiritual autobiography. 

The last essay of the volume is, as its title indicates, an adven- 
ture into the region of the occult. Here Mann’s style is that of the 
reporter putting down with that meticulous accuracy of detail 
which only a writer trained in the school of naturalism commands 
experiences that are monstrous, incredible, impossible. He records 
the impressions of his senses, even while his understanding balks. 
This essay presents the “raw material” out of which the weirdest 
episode of “The Magic Mountain” was fashioned. It affords one 
of the most fascinating opportunities to hold side by side a literal 
transcript of experience and its poetic transmutation. 

With few exceptions the translator has been admirably suc- 
cessful in a task bristling with difficulties. Only towards the end 
of the Goethe-Tolstoy essay does one find occasional lapses and 
obscurities, which it is hoped may be corrected in a new edition. 


HERMANN WEIGAND 


THE RISE AND FALL OF WOLSEY 
Wo sey, 4y A. F. Pottarp, Longmans, Green & Co. 
Ir there have been whisperings in recent years that Professor Pol- 
lard’s later books were perhaps a trifle thinner than his earlier 
ones, such whisperings must cease with the appearance of his 
“Wolsey.” For this is a work of high scholarship and of perma- 
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nent value. Professor Pollard writes with a knowledge of Tudor 
England hardly to be equalled in his own country or in any other. 
And he adds the gift of swift and happy generalization, always 
stimulating and for the most part accurate. He himself in his 
preface describes this book as “a companion and complementary 
volume” to his “Henry VIII, embodying the results of research 
and opinions which have grown during twenty-five years.” Of a 
book so heralded the reader may expect much. Nor will he be 
disappointed. 

Professor Pollard’s interpretation of Wolsey is in some ways a 
novel one. Of an extremely aggressive and acquisitive nature, 
Wolsey concentrated vast wealth and autocratic power both lay 
and ecclesiastical in his own hands, until he aroused a united op- 
position among churchmen, common lawyers, and feudal nobility, 
which finally undermined his influence with the King and united 
with his failures in foreign policy and the divorce to bring about 
his ruin. As Lord Chancellor he greatly extended the equitable 
jurisdiction of the Chancery, the Star Chamber, and the Court of 
Requests, until the very existence of the common law was threat- 
ened. He further increased his extra-legal jurisdiction by the use 
of judicial commissions and control over the ecclesiastical courts. 
His activities represented “the most likely opportunity for the 
reception of Roman law in England.” Had not the common law 
been a tough law it might have disappeared. Professor Pollard 
finds the key to Wolsey’s foreign policy not in the usual concep- 
tion of the balance of power, which he regards as insufficient and 
inaccurate, but in Wolsey’s making the papacy the centre of his 
calculations. Wolsey’s ambition to be Pope himself led him to 
seek influence at Rome and to defend the papacy first against 
Francis I and later Charles V. His foreign policy collapsed when 
Pope Clement VII finally and definitely went over to the side of 
Charles. In 1518 Wolsey induced Leo X to appoint him legate 
a latere, which made him the special plenipotentiary of the Pope 
in England and concentrated such an amount of ecclesiastical 
power in his hands as was “almost bound to provoke a constitu- 
tional breach between the English crown and the papacy.” Wol- 
sey asked these powers that he might reform the English church, 
though he was much more interested in enhancing his own power 
than in making reforms. He at once proceeded to bring home to 
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Englishmen the reality of Roman jurisdiction in a way in which 
it had never been done before. He suppressed Convocation as he 
had earlier suppressed Parliament, he dissolved monasteries, he 
invaded the jurisdiction of the bishops’ courts, he assumed their 
rights of patronage, and, in a word, set up an ecclesiastical des- 
potism unique in pre-Reformation England. “He rode papal 
jurisdiction to its death.” 

At the same time he was the chief minister of the crown. And 
the spectacle of such a unity of jurisdiction and monopoly of 
power in the church as well as in the state could not but show 
Henry the model upon which to build. Thus in Wolsey the head 
of the church and the head of the state were first combined, and 
when he fell in 1529, at the beginning of the Reformation Par- 
liament, the Reformation, as far as Henry was to take it, was al! 
but complete. 

In crediting Wolsey with crushing the feudal nobility in the 
Star Chamber, Professor Pollard does but scant justice to the 
work of Henry VII. It will require more evidence than is here 
offered to prove beyond a doubt that the Star Chamber Statute 
of 1487 was of small importance and that the feudal nobles sur- 
vived the reign of Henry VII practically unscathed. Professor 
Pollard’s work rests largely upon the “Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII,” supplemented by numerous other printed sources. 
But his use of manuscript material is small. 


Davip H. Wittson 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Tuts Ucry Civinization, 4y Ratpu Borsont, Simon & Schuster. 
Our Business Crvitization, 6y James Trustow Apams, A. & C. Boni. 


Warit1nc two generations before the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, Sir Josiah Child speaks of the “force, subtilty and vio- 
lence of trade.” The trade he knew was based on the “cottage fac- 
tory” and rudimentary farming. With the development of the In- 
dustrial Revolution came not only the increased power of machine 
production within the non-cottage factory but the gradual glorifi- 
cation of machine and factory alike. But if the beneficiaries of the 
factory have come close to supplanting a state church by a state 
religion of Factory Production, they have increasingly not had 
their own way unopposed. Marx and the early socialists foresaw 
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the time when private production and distribution of wealth, be- 
coming intolerable and inefficient, must become socialized. With 
slight modification their prophecy is being fulfilled. This modifi- 
cation is not due to economic flaw in their plan, but to aesthetic 
lack—a lack realized by William Morris and the agents of the 
arts and crafts movement. Again, what the early critics of factory 
production failed properly to evaluate was the possible validity of 
the machine if segregated from its organization in the factory. 

Marx and Morris were both right in their assumptions; but since 
their day not only has machinery itself developed in complexity 
and perhaps in efficiency, but two new prime-movers—the electric 
motor and the internal combustion engine—have been perfected, 
and, more, the “great, intangible machine of commercial tyranny” 
which Morris feared, has grown almost out of bounds. A new 
critical examination of the struggle between quality and quantity 
is under way, “scientific” in that it lacks the violent personal in- 
dividualism of Morris, yet by its ethical and aesthetical presump- 
tions avoiding the sterility of Marxian socialism or the Manches- 
ter School. 

That the ethical and the aesthetic are the permanent benefits of 
handiwork is easily enough demonstrated, and it is his recognition 
of the superiority of “quality-mindedness” over “quantity-minded- 
ness” which gives Mr. Borsodi’s book its importance. In all hu- 
man activity, in every product of man’s labor, quality has a spir- 
itual as well as a practical value, quantity only a market value: 
woollen goods and whole wheat flour are best, but shoddy and 
white bread are better in the market. All through this book I find 
an emphasis on quality as a human possibility and a human need 
which establishes its verity. 

“This Ugly Civilization” is first an indictment of the modern 
factory civilization. That it is too discursively written is the fault 
of the enthusiast, but Mr. Borsodi’s analysis of the disease from 
which we suffer seems to me bitterly true. The reply of the aca- 
demic mind will be that there is another side to the picture—the 
side sung in paean by Henry Ford. But Ford’s method is not yet 
out of the cradle, while in a few generations the factory system 
has made America and Europe hideous, substituted machine ex- 
pediency for skill of hand, and enslaved us all. If you like the fac- 
tory system, well and good—for you; but for the sensitive-minded, 
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Mr. Borsodi has torn the scheme of things apart. That he seems 
a “queer Dick” to those who either accept the present system or 
are hopeless about remedying it is probably less due to his analy- 
sis than to his proposed road to freedom as outlined in the second 
part of the book. 

It is this attempt to lay out a plan of life freed from the domi- 
nance of the factory that the so-called practical man will revolt at 
—and more especially the average woman, but just “freed” from 
the tyranny of middle-class housekeeping; while the idealist, re- 
membering Thoreau and Edward Carpenter and Bolton Hall wil! 
take heart again. His proposal is to restore to the home the manu- 
facture of all essentials (its function before the Industrial Revo- 
lution) through the domestication of small machine units. Such a 
scheme would eliminate the innumerable profits of the present 
system, would restore quality and variety to manufactured goods, 
debase trading to its proper sphere, and, best of all, restore to men 
and women the precious gift of time, now practically non-existent 
for the mass of mankind. In his emphasis on time and not leisure 
he strikes at one of the fallacies of current economic thought. Per- 
haps most important of all the book’s contributions is the fact that 
it is also a record of Mr. Borsodi’s own experiences with the life 
he urges. 

Mr. Adams’s book is more especially the work of a scholar and 
a writer, less that of a protagonist. Even the practical-minded man 
can perhaps sympathize with his desire to get away from the in- 
fernal chaos of American life, and so perhaps can more readily un- 
derstand his diatribe. The substance of this volume of essays on 
various aspects of culture in America is that while “a business-de- 
mocracy has accomplished a great task in levelling-up the material 
conditions of its people, it may be asked, however, whether there 
is no danger of a levelling-down of its manners and customs.” With 
the knowledge of an historian and the experience of a Wall-Street 
operator (now reformed!) Mr. Adams looks at his native land 
from that mellow England which has not yet yielded to by- 
passes and garden cities and Cowley, and he is agonized by what 
he sees here. His castigation is deserved: to any but a business- 
minded person, the worship of business is terrible. To make busi- 
ness the aim of all one’s waking hours is, after all, to fritter away 
one’s time and energy. And it is even worse for those who should 
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able to weigh better the ends of life to succumb to the current 

religion of America. The fault of the book is in its lack of con- 

tructive suggestion: as a probing of the wound it is admirable— 

ens the festering sore. But it lacks a plan for cure, a plan 

h may not be right—but some plan we must have. Yet such 

: robe as that directed at Mr. Hoover and his observations on 

ai observance is sound and brilliant, and the chapter on “The 
Mucker Pose” is worth the reading of any college man. 


Cart PuRINGTON ROLLINS 


SPRING RICE’S LIFE AND CAREER 

Lerrers anp Frienpsuips oF Sir Crecit Sprinc Rice, edited by 

STEPHEN Gwynn, 2 v0/s., Houghton Mifflin Co. 

No diplomat of career was more warmly loved than Spring Rice; 
as his editor writes, he had a genius for friendships. He corre- 
sp nded informally and at length with Theodore Roosevelt (at 
whose wedding he was best man), with Henry Adams and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. ‘Nor has there been any diplomat of modern times 
brought into closer connection with events of greater political im- 
portance than those that touched Spring Rice: he was in Russia dur- 
ing the war with Japan, in intimate correspondence with Roosevelt 
t the time of American mediation, in Persia when the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Convention provided for its diplomatic partition; and finally, 
after rather tardy recognition by the Foreign Office, he was sent 
as Ambassador to Washington, perhaps the most important of em- 
bassies during the critical years of the war. 

This edition of his letters provides, accordingly, a personal 
biography of great charm and a source-book of important diplo- 
matic history. It is a book of lights and shadows, thrown around a 
personality piquantly attractive and a career of tragedy. Spring 
Rice evoked loyalty that approached adoration from his col- 
leagues. He was sharp-tongued but warm-hearted; a good poet 
ind superb versifier, with the cultural background acquired from 

e best that Eton and Oxford could provide; impetuous in man- 
ner and yet on the whole philosophical in his judgment. He 
has been regarded by competent critics as the most thoroughly 
equipped of the career diplomats of the past thirty years in British 
history. Yet his career was unhappy and, so far as politics is con- 
cerned, the tone of his letters is dark. He was oppressed by the 
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fear and distrust of Russia, “this awful place,” at the moment 
when his own government was planning the Anglo-Russian En- 
tente. It was his lot to be British Minister in Persia, with which he 
sympathized, at the moment when its freedom was extinguished, 
“My opinions,” he wrote with some bitterness to Lord Grey, and 
then struck the sentence out, “are neither asked for nor desired.” 
He was equally oppressed by his detestation for the policy of impe- 
rial Germany. “The typhoon season is coming on. . . . If we fall, 
the fall is final.” His warnings, he felt, were unheeded and re- 
garded as hysterical; they were rewarded, Mr. Gwynn writes, 
“with the sneer of persons of importance.” As Minister to Sweden 
Spring Rice was intensely depressed by the political atmosphere 
in which he lived, one which he felt to be unfriendly to Great 
Britain and cordial to German aspirations. He might have been 
sent to the United States in 1906 as Ambassador, at a time when 
his close friendship with the President and his numerous American 
connections would have made the post a joy. Instead he went in 
1913 to stay for five years during the Democratic administra- 
tion, when his personal connection with Roosevelt and Lodge 
made it difficult for him to understand Woodrow Wilson, and at a 
time when the President was bound to adopt a policy with which 
Spring Rice could not possibly sympathize. As Mr. Gwynn writes, 
“personal relations which under another administration would 
have advantaged him greatly, were a serious handicap.” Finally, 
when the United States entered the war on the side of the Allies, 
an event which the Ambassador had never dared to hope for and 
which might have been regarded as a personal diplomatic victory, 
he was recalled in order to make way for a successor who should 
be the direct representative of the War Council and in touch with 
actual war conditions. 

The craftsmanship of the editor, which is skilfully concealed 
and generally marked by admirable restraint, permits the telling 
of the story by the letters themselves. It is only in the latter por- 
tion of the book, in dealing with the ambassadorship in Washing- 
ton, that Mr. Gwynn has extensive comments to make. It was per- 
haps inevitable that, in defending Spring Rice from what he 
deems to be unfair criticism, he should adopt a contentious tone 
which more than the letters themselves gives an impression of ex- 
treme impatience with American policy and the American people 
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during the difficult period of neutrality. One thesis of Mr. Gwynn 
is based upon arguments that are definitely misleading. He main- 
tains that the extreme instance of Spring Rice’s sagacity is to be 
found in his warning that America would not join the League of 
Nations because of the traditions of American policy, and that the 
worst troubles would have been avoided if English statesmen had 
trusted to him as the interpreter of the American public. The 
rgument is misleading because the entrance of the United States 
into the League was assured, had it not been for the personal 
quarrel between Wilson and Lodge. The general reader forgets, 
but the historian must not forget that the Versailles Treaty con- 
taining the Lodge reservations to the Covenant, providing for 
entrance into the League, would have been carried by a great 
majority and the Covenant ratified by the Senate if the President 
had not requested Democratic Senators to vote against it. Not 
American public opinion in the spring of 1920 but the refusal of 
Wilson to accept conditions prevented American entrance into the 


League. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


SPEAKING FOR WOMEN 
A Room oF One’s Own, 4y Vircinia Woo.r, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Memory was the mother of all the muses, and distance of some 
sort is surely the mother of laughter. It may be only a flash of 
remoteness, swiftly alternating with pain or sympathy or indigna- 
tion, but while we laugh the remoteness has intervened, bringing 
with it a new vision, and therefore refreshment. That, I suppose, 
is why, in Vaughn Moody’s philosophy, victory is crowned with 
laughter-—“laughter and rallying.” That is why, in reading “A 
Room of One’s Own,” its quiet, demure laughter is what one re- 
members with special delight. And that is why, as I finished, there 
floated into my mind those lovely, half-baffling lines from “The 
Fire-Bringer”’: 

Along the earth and up the sky 

The Fowler spreads his net . 


What sky is thine behind the sky, 
For refuge and for ecstasy? 
Why is each heaven twain. . . 


Behold, the net is empty, the cast is vain, 
And from thy circling in the other sky the lyric laughters rain! 
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Virginia Woolf, speaking for women—and she is frankly, in this WV 
delicious book, speaking for and about women as well as to them m ; 
—has circled into that “other sky” whence laughter comes. And eal 
this, I think, is the most memorable thing about the book. I like 
to think of it beside Mary Wollstonecraft’s “Vindication of the ne 
Rights of Women” and John Stuart Mill’s grave and cogent t thi 
“Subjection of Women.” Were it not for these and others, as we! quite 
as for Aphra Behn and Jane Austen and the Brontés to whom she “© 
more explicitly pays her tribute, Virginia Woolf would not have thou 
written “Orlando” and “Mrs. Dalloway.” And of this she is fully thet 
aware. She is like a pilgrim—like Pilgrim himself, looking back that 
from the Delectable Mountains, and smiling as he remembers the ener 
lions, and the Slough, and the Giant. to be 
I find myself thinking of it, too, along with another precious pen 
little book, Meredith’s “Essay on Comedy.” For Virginia Woolf yet 
is the “Comic Spirit” incarnate, in Meredith’s sense. s that 
“A Room of One’s Own” offers us, among other good things, a weal 
meditation, delicately whimsical and deeply true, on the writer- on \ 
temperament, that inner drive to create in words, that is con- spea 
tinually seeking expression, that is continually being frustrated, or carr 
partly frustrated, so that it rarely reaches the state of “incan- need 
descence” (inspired word!) in which creative activity is unhin- 
dered and free. Shakespeare reached it often, but Shakespeare’s 
sister, a lovely creation of Mrs. Woolf’s own “incandescent” im- 
agination, died young, driven to despair by her own frustrated " 
powers. This often happens to men. It must always have happened T 
to women—must still happen until every woman has “a room of 
her own and 500 a year.” This is Mrs. Woolf’s demure “message” BE! 
to women. real 
I feel sure we shall accept it in the spirit in which it is offered. fiel 
We know that “incandescence” is easily missed. We know that fact 
divine carelessness when “the bolt is shot back”— La 
And what we mean, we say, of f 
And what we would, we know, intl 
could not come to women while they still felt repressed, or in- thy 
jured, or furtive, or apologetic, or defiant. We know that it 1s ten 
hard enough for a man to write a good book, and that it has been hte 
harder, because of circumstance, because of the “Zeitgeist” per- al 


haps, for women. But I cannot help wondering whether Mrs. Na 
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Woolf in her interpretation of the past, in her hope for the future, 
does not allow too much weight to “fortune and men’s eyes,” and 
little to the fundamental and inescapable situation involved in 
g a woman. She does note in passing the “possibly relevant 
fact” that not one of the four great women novelists has a child. 
| think this fact is more than “possibly” relevant; I think it is 
quite certainly relevant. 
One of the wisest of our philosophers once said to me that he 
thought genius might be accounted for as a plus of energy beyond 
the rest of mankind. If this should be so, and if it were also true 
that it takes more energy to be a woman than to be a man—more 
energy to be daughter, lover, wife, mother, aunt, than it does 
to be son, lover, husband, father, uncle—if this should all hap- 
to be so—what then? It is perhaps a question we need not 


pen 


yet face. Women have unloaded so much weight from the pack 
that has bowed them down that they already run and are not 
weary. Some of them, like Virginia Woolf, are even mounting up 
on wings. We may then hope that some day the sister of Shake- 
speare “will put on the body she has so often laid down,” and will 
arry it, and her genius, to success, with whatever added plus is 


needed to be a woman too. 


ELIsABETH WooDBRIDGE 


APOSTLES OF REVOLUTION 
Figures OF THE Revo.uTion, 4y Louis Mapeuin, dy R. Curtis, 


Macaulay Co. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON, THE APOSTLE OF AMERICANISM, Sy GiILBERT CHINARD, 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Benrnp the history of facts lies the history of men—much more 
real, much more difficult, much more dangerous. In the unlimited 
field of the past a conscientious mind can always pick out a few 
facts, write an essay, print a thesis, and prove, for example, that 
La Fayette’s horse was white. But it requires a deep knowledge 
of facts, a real understanding of their significance as well as a sharp 
intuition, to describe the men who lived among those facts, and 
thus produce the flower of history. After all, Time or Space in- 
terests man only as a setting. For man the centre of the show is 
himself. There would be no history without this feverish curiosity 
of man about himself; probably the first historian’s name was 
Narcissus. History is like a great pageant or a bal masque, where 
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man delights in dreams which he would not otherwise dare to 
create. It is exceptional that in this bal masque anything more js 
discovered than shallow appearances and vague ghosts. Few his- 
torians know their heroes, fewer know how to give them a new 
life, and even fewer are able to give them a new life that is theirs 
and not that of the writer. 

I believe that M. Madelin in his recently translated “Figures of 
the Revolution” and Professor Chinard in his “Jefferson” have 
succeeded in this difficult task. These books both cover the same 
period (1770-1820), speak of the same events and of the same 
men. Both are illuminating and vigorous; both convey to the care- 
ful reader about the same impression and the same conclusion. Yet 
no two books could be more different in their point of view, their 
style, and their method. 

M. Madelin, a great historian and excellent writer, gives us a 
gallery of portraits: Danton, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Madame Roland, Marat, La Fayette. With an acute clearness of 
style and a great power of synthesis he describes these men in a 
few pages. The picture he makes of them is unforgettable. We see 
them live, move, love, and confess their secret desires. Even had 
we met them, had we been among their intimates, we should not 
have known them better. 

Yet the author uses no extraordinary tricks, he does not resort to 
great theories or to mysterious documents. Nearly all the facts he 
uses are well known. He speaks of them with accuracy, and with 
very little detail. It requires a really great mind and a fine artist 
to achieve what he has done. The whole book is like a symphony. 
He makes us feel the movements of each of these men; now we 
see the quick shifting gestures of La Fayette, now the powerful 
sweep of Mirabeau, now the careful, slow, deliberate manner 
which was characteristic of Robespierre. M. Madelin has given a 
different rhythm to each chapter, and this rhythm in all cases ex- 
presses the tempo of the lives of his subjects. The translation, al- 
though not excellent, does not destroy these marvellous qualities 
of life, and in English the book is very pleasant reading. 

Perhaps Mr. Chinard’s “Jefferson” seems heavier. It is longer 
and is filled with new material of the greatest value. It is the most 
original life of Jefferson published in a long time; it is likely to 
remain so. The author has a thorough knowledge of all Jefferson 
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books and manuscripts. He knows Jefferson well enough to under- 
stand his complex greatness, and he is detached enough to dis- 
tinguish at once his tricks. His whole treatment is respectful but 
clear-sighted. Jefferson’s theoretical idealism does not blind him 
to Jetferson’s intense and somewhat imperialistic patriotism. He 
knows enough to be sure that Jefferson was a democrat and an 
aristocrat at the same time. He follows with a fresh accuracy the 
formation and evolution of Jefferson’s ideas, tracing most of them 
back to some English source or to some Anglo-Saxon tendency, 
and giving strong original proof. But I cannot accept all his con- 
clusions. For instance, the cultures of England and France were 
so intimately related during the eighteenth century that a mis- 
take is easy; and in his first three chapters Mr. Chinard attributes 
some ideas to an Anglo-Saxon origin which I should credit to the 
indirect influence of the Comte de Boullainvilliers, that great and 
mysterious “revolutionist” of the end of the seventeenth century. 
Yet the chapters on Jefferson in France, the Louisiana Purchase, 
and the religious evolution of Jefferson, are real masterpieces, 
thoroughly new and illuminating. 

I regret only that neither M. Madelin nor Mr. Chinard gives 
bibliographies. Since M. Madelin knows the field of the French 
Revolution as well as any man alive, and since Mr. Chinard knows 
Jefferson better than anyone else, their books with bibliographies 
appended, would have made good introductions to a more detailed 
study of these men. Isn’t it the primary duty of the historian to 
lead his public towards more knowledge of this kind, towards 
a more direct and personal appreciation of the past? Bibliographies 
in these books would have been particularly useful now that all 
revolutionary heroes have again become the fashion. A few years 
ago, they were discussed mainly to prove certain political and 
philosophical theories. Since 1914 a very curious psychological 
phenomenon has occurred, particularly in Europe: war has lost 
greatly in prestige, and revolution has gained much in glamour. 
Most young writers at the beginning of their career now publish 
a book against war or militarism, while they idealize some revolu- 
tionist: Lenin, Robespierre, or the milder Jefferson. A revolution 
no longer appears to them great because of practical results, but 
because of the type of men and the kind of psychological excite- 
ment it creates. Just as the American boy dreams of becoming a 
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cowboy, Europe’s young intellectuals dream of becoming revolu- 
tionary heroes. The number of books recently published in France 
and Germany to praise revolution as revolution is considerable. 
M. Madelin and Mr. Chinard have studied with a spirit of en- 
lightened sympathy these new saints whose souls they portray 


with accuracy. If the reader is sometimes shocked, he may wel] 
remember the sentence of Maistre, “When I consider the sou! of 
an honest man I am appalled at what must be the soul of a 


rascal.” 
BERNARD 


A NOTABLE STUDY 
New York tN THE AMERICAN Revo.ution, 6y C. Aspotrt, Charle; 
Scribner’s Sons. 

SrupvEnts have long realized that the term “American Revolu- 
tion” is a misnomer, because it implies a certain unity of plan, 
purpose, and action which actually had no existence. There were 
not only as many American Revolutions as there were colonies 
participating but even in some colonies there were curious local 
conflicts, influencing the main movement of course, but differing 
radically from the local conflicts elsewhere. This diversity of 
American Revolutions creates a demand for numerous detailed 
studies of aspects of the period; to these Professor Abbott has 
added a notable contribution. 

The early Revolutionary movement in New York City was very 
complicated. Again and again, the contest between the colony and 
the British government was nearly lost sight of, so deeply in- 
volved was it in the struggle between the local governing class 
and the artisan-labor element. The latter faction, looking for po- 
litical influence, and allowed to participate in the vigorous protests 
against the Stamp Act, was fast acquiring real power. Then, too, 
the most influential leaders in the controversy with England were, 
unlike those in Massachusetts, men of level heads and moderate 
views, who realized that comfortable privileges may be endan- 
gered as seriously from below as from above. Although forced to 
compromise frequently with the radicals, the moderates did not 
lose control of the situation until word came of the actual out- 
break of hostilities. 

Professor Abbott has written a highly readable account of this 
tangled movement in New York; furthermore, he has made his 
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narrative clear, without at the same time falling into the error of 
ver-simplification. The period after the summer of 1776, during 
which the British controlled New York, was less complicated, but 
just as interesting. For seven years the city was not a part of the 
United States, but of the British empire. Naturally those of its 
citizens who espoused the American cause were in exile, but those 
who remained behind found the situation by no means unpleasant. 
\fter the British victory in 1776, the city suffered none of the 
direct hardships of war; on the contrary, life went on more com- 
fortably perhaps than in some other sections. Peace was guaran- 
teed by the constant presence of British troops; the port was open, 
and commercial opportunities were certainly not lacking; then, 
ind not least in importance, the British officers were young, gay, 
ind willing to share actively in social life. They contributed gen- 
erously and pleasantly to the entertainments and to the sports of 
the day. Even war was not without its glamour then. 

The book is a brilliant study of an important section of the 
Revolutionary movement. In writing it Professor Abbott has suc- 
ceeded better than most authors in maintaining a nice balance be- 
tween the opposing forces in the struggle; not once does he seem 
to lose his delightful equanimity. In fact, this book makes one 
wish he might write a comprehensive history of the whole Revolu- 
tion, a work for which there is a crying need. 


Ratpy Votney Harrow 


NEW ENGLAND PORTRAITS 
Saran Orne Jewett, dy Francis Orro Matruiessen, Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 
Hawruorne, dy Newton Arvin, Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Matruiessen’s “Sarah Orne Jewett” illustrates the inter- 
esting tendency of the modern biography to compete with the 
novel in realism, vividness, and charm. Rarely does one find such 
gracious and subtle harmony between author and biographer. 
Granddaughter of a Maine sea-captain, Miss Jewett dreamed in 
the lean years following the Civil War of the waning glory of 
“The Country of the Pointed Firs”: she heralded the decline of 
New England; she became the chronicler of the external aspects 
of “uneventful lives cheered only by the bright memory of the 
past.” Since the peculiar charm of Miss Jewett’s work lies in its 
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debonair and slightly wistful atmosphere, Mr. Matthiessen has 
done well in re-creating that delicately fragrant atmosphere in 
which she wrote—“silvery, serene, with an edge, a delicate fili- 
gree of frosting in the sunny air.” From the biography, as from 
her tales, there emerges a faint odor of rose leaves; it is itself 
literature, graphic, whimsical, colorful. In the face of such rare 
excellence it may be ungracious to speak of scholarly precision and 
judicial criticism. And yet there will be those who will be struck 
by Mr. Matthiessen’s note that his sources are found “some- 
where” in Miss Jewett’s work; they will regret his preoccupation 
with description at the expense of explanation and evaluation; 
they will regret his seeming indifference to his confession that 
“Miss Jewett does not generally deal with the central facts of 
existence,” and “without style” her “material would be too slight 
to attract a second glance.” 

The ideal critical biographer must not only describe, he must 
explain and evaluate. This Mr. Arvin has succeeded in doing, com- 
bining the vividness and charm of the novelist with the ethical and 
aesthetic judgment of the critic. He marshals biographical evi- 
dence not for its own sake but to show that Hawthorne’s “own ex- 
perience led him to scrutinize from every angle the predicament 
of the isolated individual, and to dramatize in a dozen ways the 
sense of guilt that is the product of solitude. From his own experi- 
ence, too, and his pitiless introspections, arose that doctrine . 
that the worst of all sins is pride, that he who holds himself aloof 
from ordinary prerogatives is the least forgivable of sinners.” 
Having explained the existence in all Hawthorne’s narratives of 
this common denominator—the penalty of estrangement—Mr. 
Arvin demonstrates in an admirably analytical chapter entitled 
“The House of Pride” that Hawthorne is greater as a representa- 
tive American whose work is “the literary memorial of a focal 
chapter in our spiritual history” than he is as an artist aspiring to 
“the highest validity of imaginative fiction.” For his preoccupa- 
tion with the theme of eccentricity coincided with “an era given 
over to the centrifugal.” “What human theme,” exclaims Mr. 
Arvin, “could have been closer than Hawthorne’s to the drift of 
American life . . .? A movement from the center outwards: that 

. Sums up what now appears to be the major aspect of our his- 
tory.” He finds all types of Americans, from the explorer to the 
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bootlegger, “united in their common distrust of centrality, their 
noble or ignoble lawlessness, their domination by spiritual pride.” 
Supposing that Mr. Arvin’s significant interpretation is correct, 
the reviewer would raise another question: did Hawthorne seek to 
substitute for eccentricity a true centrality or merely a false hu- 
manitarianism? The answer deserves an: essay. We recall Haw- 
thorne’s endless quest not for a Socratic self-knowledge but for 
sympathy and brotherhood. It is perhaps worth noting that a 
chasm existed between Hawthorne and Emerson, to whom “char- 
acter is centrality.” Instead of exalting the power of the will to 
shape human destiny, Hawthorne was prone to blame “necessity” 
and outside agencies for tragedy. And this biography reminds us 
that the man whom Mr. Arvin sees as a critic of a “romantic indi- 
vidualism” leading to melancholy was himself restless, heart-sick, 
and melancholy. Perhaps Hawthorne’s theme of eccentricity is 
that of his age. But did he ultimately transcend his age? Did he 
lead us to the path to peace or did he merely turn round and round 
in a romantic nightmare, like Ethan’s dog chasing his tail? 

To mention minor matters, the reader will perhaps wonder at 
the assertion that “in the figure of Ethan Brand Hawthorne made 
a kind of portrait of . . . Melville,” whom he first met in 1850. 
Did not Professor Bliss Perry show many years ago that practi- 
cally all the materials of “Ethan Brand” appear in the Note- 
Books of 1838? This distinguished essay by Professor Perry does 
not appear in the list of three-score books which is called a “bibli- 
ography,” not to mention “The Solitude of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne” by Paul Elmer More, and many other relevant studies. 
But these are minor details. Let us be grateful for this fresh, illu- 
minating portrait of a most thought-provoking figure thrown in 
such sharp relief against his national background. 


Harry Haypen CLark 


SPANISH-AMERICAN POETRY IN ENGLISH 
VERSIONS 


Some SpanisH-AMERICAN Poets, translated by Arice Srone BLAcKWELL, 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Trans.atinc foreign masterpieces into English verse is a perilous 
and heroic enterprise. Miss Blackwell’s book is an excellent illus- 
tration both of the perils of the labor and of the heroism required 
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of the translator to overcome them. First of all, there must 
fidelity to the original, without the subservience which tends t 
mere literal translation. Then there must be a nice balance mai 
tained between translation and absorption. I might ithestrate | “a 
citing FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam. Nobody noy 
cares in all probability whether we have here an accurate trans|a- 
tion or an entirely new work with nothing but a few ideas | 
figures of speech in common with the parent work. It deserves 
admiration in its own right. So it is with the King James versio: 
of the Bible. It is sufficiently beautiful to stand alone. 

No one can question that this anthology of great Spanish- 
American poems has needed doing these many generations. Most 
Americans who pride themselves on a certain degree of culture 
have perhaps heard vaguely of Rubén Dario—a name to conjure 
with in South America. It is not difficult to imagine how many of 
us know anything of Gutiérrez Najera, Amado Nervo, Santos 
Chocano, and Blanco Fombona. South America has always had 
abundant and beautiful poetry, as Miss Blackwell indicates by 
offering us poems from eighty-nine authors representing nine- 
teen countries. Yet she has only translated a fraction of those 
worth knowing. 

Spanish originals appear in her book on the right page and the 
English translation on the left, so that all can compare the two 
for accuracy, poetic inspiration, and rhythm. Of course, no transla- 
tion ever really satisfied anyone who loved a poem in the language 
of its origin. Usually there is no adequate way of transferring the 
rhythms from one poetical system to another. This is certainly 
true for Spanish and English, as Miss Blackwell’s “Dead Waves” 
from Gutiérrez Najera amply shows. In the original there are 
thirty assonanced lines of the ada, agua, adra, altan type with 
thirty unassonanced lines alternating between them. Miss Black- 
well can do nothing with this—a veritable genius would be re- 
quired—and it comes out in orthodox pairs of rhymes. Thus one 
of the most notable characteristics of the original is lost. Another 
example of loss of delicacy and pattern is that of Rubén Dario’s 
“A Margarita Debayle.” A degree of subtlety is given by the 
author in a poem consisting mostly of quatrains by writing the 
first two and the last two together on the rhyme scheme abababa) 
with several short lines interspersed, a subtlety which is all lost 
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in the English version by the use of regular quatrains throughout. 
[his does not in any sense deny the inspiration and the beauty of 
the translation; it merely means that the beauty of the original 
ind that of the translation are two quite different things. Occasion- 
ally Miss Blackwell does not permit herself true poetic abandon, 
.s when she translates “ite quiero!” by “You are dear to me.” 
The original means “I love you,” and in the difference between 
these two English renderings is all the difference between litera- 
ture and life. 

Such criticisms are not intended in any devastating spirit. For 
the tremendous work which she has undertaken, and for the ex- 
tremely competent interpretation which she has given us in Eng- 
lish verse, I see no possibility of denying her very high praise. 
[ am sure that many a good Hispanist will wish that he could 
make as great a contribution to real literary understanding be- 
tween the English-speaking world and these nations of his second 


love. 
Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


THE MOVIES VERSUS THE TALKIES 


Tue Movies THE TavkiEs, dy Gitpert Sevpes, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Tue Crisis oF THE Fitm, 4y Goutp FietcHer, University of 
W ashington. 

Tue newly-discovered devotion of our intelligentsia to the silent 
cinema is a touching thing, but it has its amusing side. A few years 
ago they could find nothing too cruel to say of the contemptible 
movies! Now, appalled by the sound-reproducing devices, they 
adopt a different attitude altogether. Compared to talking pic- 
tures, the silent screen was, it seems, aesthetically “pure.” 

I find this none the less entertaining because I too dislike the 
talking picture. Though it has several respectable achievements 
to its credit, they are not motion pictures: they are photographed 
plays. As an agent of culture, the “talkies” have, indeed, great 
possibilities: theoretically, there is no reason now why a Metro- 
politan Opera performance or a great Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion might not be presented at Hogan’s Corners quite as effec- 
tively as on Broadway. But to decide the matter on that basis is 
to make the cinema, like the phonograph, a recording instrument 
purely. Without laboring the point, I do not see how any candid 
person who has seen “Intolerance,” “The Last Laugh,” “Broken 
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Blossoms,” “Caligari,” and “The Passion of Joan of Arc” can 
deny that the silent film is capable of conveying an aesthetic ex- 
perience not to be exactly duplicated through any other medium 
on earth. From the standpoint of screen progress, the develop. 
ment, in the native medium, of one Janet Gaynor is worth the 
“importation” of a dozen of Ruth Chatterton or George Arliss, 

Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Seldes are by no means agreed on the 
subject of the talking screen. Mr. Seldes holds that the cinema 
will not be destroyed by the new methods but will simply en- 
large its resources. Mr. Fletcher declares that “A complete boy- 
cott of ‘talking films’ should be the first duty of anyone who has 
ever achieved a moment’s pleasure from the contemplation of any 
film.” I wish we could follow him but I fear it is too early in the 
development of motion pictures, they are as yet far too experi- 
mental for any “boycotting” of new experiments to be advisable. 

But these books are by no means wholly preoccupied with the 
problem of the “talkies.” Both attempt to set forth a whole theory 
of motion-picture criticism, and Mr. Seldes incorporates also 2 
fascinating critical survey of screen development. Both were 
written by critics who know the other arts and who therefore need 
not view the cinema as an isolated phenomenon. Indeed, I think 
the most brilliant of Mr. Fletcher’s pages are those in which 
he attempts a description of the essential quality of Diirer, Hol- 
bein, and Mathias Griinewald, in whose pictorial imagination he 
finds something which helps him to explain the artistic dominance 
of the German film. Mr. Seldes is, as always, a challenging 
writer, but he has learned much about motion pictures since he 
wrote “The Seven Lively Arts.” This shows nowhere more at- 
tractively than in the juster estimate he has formed of D. W. 
Griffith. 

The great trouble with most intellectuals who write about films 
is that they are unable to look at them from the standpoint of those 
for whom they were produced. I think even Mr. Fletcher’s aes- 
thetic interests betray him in his desire to rule out all dramatic 
interest and make the film a symphony in pictures purely. Mr. 
Seldes is less detached: he is probably the first “advanced” critic 
to admit the necessity of censorship. But when it comes to Mary 
Pickford he is still far astray. I wish I could make him see what 
the Mary Pickford of my high school days—she is already a 
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legendary figure—meant to me and to thousands of my genera- 
tion. Humble as her art was, she brought us something of the 
spiritual beauty that Jenny Lind brought our grandparents 
three-quarters of a century ago. We may go on to greater artists, 
but we can never forget her. And while such films as “Prunella” 
and “Peter Pan,” which Mr. Seldes never mentions, have been, 
as works of art, lesser achievements than “Potemkin,” for exam- 
ple, they did ten times as much to bring beauty to the people and 
to build up appreciation of better films. 

Serious motion picture criticism is rare in America: it is a rich 
season that brings us two such books as these. Yet, after all, the 
best thing ever written about the “movies” was written three 
hundred years ago, by a dramatist who never saw one, in a play 
called “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”: “The best in this kind 
are but shadows; and the worst are no worse, if imagination 
amend them.” 

Epwarp WAGENKNECHT 


THE PAGEANT COMPLETED 
Tue PacEANT oF America, edited by R. H. Gasriet: Tue Lure or THE 
Frontier, 4y RatpH Henry GasrieL; THe American Stace, 
Montrose J. Moses; ANNALS OF AMERICAN Sport, Sy CuHarves Pike 
SawyER; Yale University Press. 
Wirn these three latest volumes “The Pageant” is complete. 
Every important phase of American life, past and present, has 
been covered in this series of fifteen books. Volume 11, which has 
appeared rather tardily out of its chronological order, deals with 
“The Lure of the Frontier.” It portrays the great migration from 
the seaboard fringe across the mountains into the old Northwest, 
Southwest, and the region of the great plains. Then the frontier 
leaped the mountains to the Pacific slope and returned to pass 
out of existence when the great American desert succumbed to the 
mastery of man. This dramatic story is well told and vividly 
illustrated. 

It was a happy thought of the editors to give the “Annals of 
American Sport” an entire volume, which is appropriately dedi- 
cated to the memory of Walter Camp. The chapters in this vol- 
ume are of timely significance just now when American ideals in 
outdoor sport are being subjected to a rigorous scrutiny from sev- 
eral quarters. The thoughtful reader, as he turns the pages of this 
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book, will not fail to note that there are many respects in which 
American sport underwent a vast improvement during the course 
of the nineteenth century. The gradual divorce of sport from 
gambling is one of them. This separation is not yet complete, } 
any means; but there are millions of people who can now wate) 
a horse race, a football game, or a tennis match and enjoy it with- 
out having some of their money staked on the outcome. On the 
other hand, the rugged individualism of earlier American sport, 
in nearly all its forms, has been steadily sapped away by the in- 
creased emphasis on organization, training, coaching, and team 
play. The evolution from “shinny” on the village pond to profes- 
sional hockey in the great artificial-ice arenas of to-day is a typical 
illustration of what has been taking place all along the line. It is 
characteristic of what has been going on in all other branches of 
American life, this professionalizing of what was once a pastime— 
in politics, for example. Those who desire to trace the evolution of 
the American point of view, in a very important field of popular 
interest, will find this volume an absorbing one. 

Hardly less inclusive in its appeal is the volume on “The 
American Stage,” with its wealth of illustrations that run the 
gamut from Kean to Kemble and from Edwin Booth to John 
Barrymore. Incidentally this volume throws a good deal of light 
upon the manners and morals of the American people at different 
stages in their history. The story of the old-time circuits, for ex- 
ample, is a particularly enlightening one, and not to be neglected 
by the student of social evolution. 

All in all there is little that need be added to what has already 
been said by many reviewers concerning these “Pageant” volumes, 
namely, that the editors and publishers have put through a diff 
cult enterprise with great skill, have presented the nation’s entire 
history in visual form, and have thereby made a contribution for 
which every teacher of the subject ought to be sincerely grateful. 


B. Munro 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
HENRY JAMES 
By AnprE GIDE 


(From an unsent letter to Charles Du Bos) 

E lets only just enough steam escape to run his engine 
H ahead, from page to page: and I do not believe that econ- 
omy, that reserve, has ever sagaciously been carried further. The 
proportion remains perfect between the propulsive force and the 
drawing out of the narrative. No wonder, since nothing really 
alive nourishes him, and James only extracts from his brain what 
he knows to be there, and what his intelligence alone has put 
there. The interest is never in the outpouring, but is solely in the 
conduit. His work is like that of the spider, who ceaselessly widens 
her web by hanging new threads from one chosen support to 
another. Doubtless I shall praise him for taking his stand always on 
the same data of a problem. The skilfully made network spun out 
by his intelligence captivates only the intelligence: the intelligence 
of the reader, the intelligence of the heroes of his books. The latter 
seem never to exist except in the functioning of their intellects, they 
are only winged busts; all the weight of the flesh is absent, and all 
the shaggy, tangled undergrowth, all the wild darkness. 

Another thing: these characters never live except in relation to 
each other, in the functioning of these relations: they are desper- 
ately mundane; I mean by this that there is nothing of the divine 
in them, and that intelligence always explains what makes them 
act or vibrate. I do not feel so much that the author is snobbish 
as profane: yes profane, incurably so. To tell the truth, he does 
not interest me at all; or rather, it is his métier that interests me, 
his métier only, the prodigious virtuosity. But here also, there 
would be a great deal to say, and say again: this need of delineat- 
ing everything, this conscience even, this scruple against leaving 
anything in the shadow, this minuteness of information, all this 
fatigues me, wears me out; his narratives are without color, with- 
out flavor; I hardly ever feel behind his figures, which are lighted 
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from every side, that cone of unexplorable shadow where the suf- 
fering soul lies hidden, but his characters have no need of shelter 
—they have no souls. And I have not succeeded in persuading 
myself that this patience, this meticulousness . . . no, that is not 
great art; his strokes are too fine; he is afraid of the robust 
touches; he proceeds through subtleties. 

And, again, this distresses me: he dominates his narrative from 
too great a height; he does not commit himself to it, nor com- 
promise himself; it is as if he himself had perhaps nothing to 
confess to us. I notice incidentally that a character never interests 
me so greatly as when it is created—like Eve—from the very 
flesh of the author; when it is not so much observed as invented 
—and there indeed is the secret of the profoundest “analysts.” | 
think of Dostoievsky, of Stendhal, and am most grateful to M— 
who remarked in the September issue of the “Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise” that Stendhal as an observer was rather mediocre, and 
that he drew from himself the best in his work. Not that these 
authors are exactly portrayed in any one of their characters, but 
nearly every one of their characters (1 am thinking now espe- 
cially of Dostoievsky’s) is, properly speaking, only the projection 
of an anguish, personal, private. Dostoievsky himself lives dif- 
fused in all of his heroes, and yet without ever concentrating 
himself in a single one. So it is that James, in himself, is not in- 
teresting; he is only intelligent; he has no mystery in him, no 
secret; no “Figure in the Carpet.” At the most, he does at moments 
hoodwink us, as happens with the author hero of that specious nar- 
rative. Yes, this is exactly what distresses me—and what distresses 
me also in Meredith—to feel the author dominate, glide above the 
conflict that he invents, pull from too great a height the wires that 
make the actors move. (It seems to me that the value of Fielding, 
of Defoe, of Dickens, of George Eliot, of Hardy, comes from the 
fact that they never believe themselves, never show themselves, 
superior. ) 

Never do I feel that James is “in” with any one of them— 
and I am most certainly grateful to him for being impartial: 
but Dostoievsky, for example, finds a way of being impartial and 
committing himself at the same time to the most contrary, the 
most contradictory characters, who make him enter the heart of 
life, and us after him. Yes, it is just that; the secret of the great 
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novelist is not in the domination of situations, but rather in the 
multiplicity of his intimate connivances. Undoubtedly these novels 
of James are marvels of composition; but one might say as well 
that the qualities of his narratives are always, are never anything 
but, the qualities of composition. We can marvel at the delicacy, at 
the subtlety of the gear wheels, but all his characters are like the 
figures of a clock, and the story is finished when they have struck 
the curfew; of themselves they return to the clock-case and to the 
night of our forgetting. 

It goes without saying, nevertheless, that I am aware of all the 
importance of H. James; but I believe him more important for 
England than for France. England has never sinned up to the 
present by too much good cooking; James is a master-cook. But, as 
for me, I like precisely those great untrimmed chunks that Field- 
ing or Defoe serves us, barely cooked, but keeping all the “blood- 
taste” of the meat. So much dressing and distinction, I am satiated 
with it in advance; he surpasses us in our own faults. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE REVUE DES DEUX 
MONDES 


By ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


O many periodicals die in their infancy that when, for once, 
one of them exceptionally reaches an advanced age we may 
pause a little and reflect upon that phenomenon. The reading pub- 
lic recently learnt that the “Revue des Deux Mondes” has just 
entered the second century of its existence, and this event was 
celebrated in Paris by lectures, an exhibition, and the publication of 
a thick volume, well printed and profusely illustrated, entitled 
“Cent Ans de Vie Francaise 4 la Revue des Deux Mondes,” which 
gives the wonderful chronicles of that famous periodical through 
years indissolubly associated with all that the French have ac- 
complished during that fruitful period of their history. 

The “Revue des Deux Mondes” is such a firmly established in- 
stitution that the revelation of its age came as a surprise: who ever 
thought that like all mortal things it must have had a beginning? 
And yet it is a fact: the first number appeared in August 1829, 
under the rather complicated title of: “La Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Recueil de la Politique, de l’Administration et des 
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Meeurs.” The owners, Prosper Mauroy and Ségur-Dupeyron, 
two obscure writers of the time, did not lack courage. Their aim, 
as suggested by the title, was to supply a survey of current events 
not only in Europe but, as they elegantly announced, “on the 
banks of the Delaware and the shores of the Southern sea” as well. 
And, indeed, the first number contained articles relating to Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Greece, Spain, England, America, Ireland, Poland, 
the West Indies and, notably, a notice on General Jackson recently 
elected President of the United States. 

This was perhaps too ambitious a programme; at any rate, it 
could not be carried out for very long. With the beginning of the 
year 1830 the character of the periodical changed somewhat. It 
absorbed the “Journal des Voyages,” founded in 1818, and soon 
after it began to allot some space to literature and the arts, which 
space augmented so rapidly that a third transformation became 
necessary. In February 1831, Auffray, the printer, bought the 
Revue and appointed his friend and schoolmate Francois Buloz 
editor of the periodical, which discarding the complication of sub- 
titles became simply: “La Revue des Deux Mondes.” It then 
displayed on the cover a device by Tony Johannot representing 
a young lady, clad in a romantic costume, receiving from an Indian 
girl, very sparingly dressed, what I suppose was meant for a 
branch of olive. On a stone, over which the Indian leaned in a 
melancholy attitude, was inscribed the name of Christophe 
Colomb; above her head on another piece of rock, another name: 
Franklin. Such was the idea that a European artist had then of 
the “other world.” This suave, suggestive device, I am sorry to 
say, soon disappeared from the title-page. 

From that day the “Revue des Deux Mondes” became Buloz’s 
life. Buloz was then quite a young man who, so far, had held the 
modest position of reader in a printing house. He came from 
Savoie and exhibited all the characteristics of the sturdy race from 
which he sprang. Strongly built, laborious, silent, and persevering, 
bold in his views and consistent when once he had decided upon a 
policy, he was always ready to stake his very existence for a new 
idea if he thought the idea worth defending. He also had a gift 
for discovering budding talent so that, under his direction, the 
Revue soon gave shelter to all the representatives of the Romantic 
School. That movement, still very much discussed, had just won 
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some important battles. Buloz succeeded in attracting all the lead- 
ing writers of the time. Alexandre Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, Mus- 
set, George Sand, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Mérimée, Brizeux, 
Charles Nodier, and Barbier were among the first and most 
faithful collaborators. Seething Balzac and godlike Hugo, less 
manageable, contributed articles in a more casual way. Later on, 
Gautier, Gérard de Nerval, Alphonse Karr joined this brilliant 
cohort. From the very first Sainte-Beuve figured as the omnipotent 
critic and puller of the wires behind the scenes. Not only did he 
write the chief articles on literature but he also inspired or dictated 
unsigned notes whenever the policy of the Revue had to be stated 
or interpreted. In this task of adviser he was seconded by Gustave 
Planche, the sharp-tongued critic, “Diogenes,” as Musset once 


called him. Planche kept a severe watch, driving away nonentities 
and recruiting men of talent. Hated and feared by all except a 
few who knew him better, he never could be replaced in that part 
of the willing bugbear. 

It is difficult exactly to estimate what the Revue did for the 
Romantic School. Founded at a time when the young writers were 
struggling hard, it supplied them with a pulpit from which they 


spoke freely, supported them (though it could at times criticise 
them frankly), and in a word established them in the strong posi- 
tion which they held for many years. But in all justice it should 
also be said that the Revue benefited in its turn by the growing 
fame of the triumphing school and that it was advanced by them 
as much as it helped in advancing them. 

During those early years the “Revue des Deux Mondes” ap- 
peared primarily as a literary journal. It did not, however, neg- 
lect other fields of interest. Indeed it was the only review that 
responded to the newly awakened spirit of curiosity for historical 
subjects. The names of Michelet, Augustin Thierry, Mignet, con- 
stantly occur in the table of contents. Articles on legislation, po- 
litical economy or sociology, presented in popular form, rendered 
those austere subjects accessible to the ordinary reader. A section 
which constantly gained in importance was the study of foreign 
literatures. Jean-Jacques Ampére and Xavier Marmier wrote on 
the Scandinavian countries, Edgar Quinet on Germany, Philaréte 
Chasles and Léon de Wailly on England, Libri and Fauriel on 
Italy. America was not forgotten: Charles de Rémusat made his 
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début in 1840 with an article on Washington. In the same year 
A. de Tocqueville, the author of “Democracy in America,” con- 
tributed an article on “Revolutions in the new Societies.” Science, 
on the other hand, was represented by a bi-monthly review from 
the pen of Dr. Roulin. 

This historical and social aspect of the Revue became more and 
more important all through the second period, which may be said 
to extend from the year 1848 to the year 1870. The Revolution 
of 1848 with the consequent establishment of the Republic, soon 
followed by the coup d’état of 1851, intensified the growing in- 
terest of the country in political, social and economic problems. 
Buloz, conscious of the beneficent part he could take in the res- 
toration of order and stability did not hesitate to assume the rdle 
of adviser of the public, and to discuss the questions which were 
uppermost in everybody’s mind. Then it was that the Revue fi- 
nally adopted that tone of enlightened liberalism which has been 
one of its distinctive features ever since, and which explains why 
it welcomed men as different in their convictions as Falloux, 
Guizot, Veuillot, Albert de Broglie, Eugéne Forcade, Renan, 
Charles de Mazade, Taine. As openly as the law on the press 
under Napoleon III permitted of it, Buloz opposed all infringe- 
ments upon liberty, and neither threats nor blandishments could 
make him swerve from his policy. Articles on economic and social 
questions such as the organization of labor and the condition of |a- 
borers multiplied, written by the best economists of the time. 

Literature, for all that, was not neglected. To the collaborators 
of the older generation—Vigny, Hugo, Sand, Gautier—who con- 
tinued to publish their works in their favorite review, were added 
new poets and novelists: Leconte de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme, 
Baudelaire; Octave Feuillet, Edmond About, Henri Murger, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Victor Cherbuliez. Emile Montégut occu- 
pied the place in criticism that had been so long Sainte-Beuve’s. 
This is possibly the period when the “Revue des Deux Mondes” 
reached its perfect development. It had become the comprehensive 
periodical where one found brilliant and reliable information on all 
subjects of interest, not only in France but in the whole world. 
And this coincided with the moment when its future began to be 
assured. Between 1841 and 1845 it had had to weather financial 
difficulties. But in the latter year it was incorporated as a joint- 
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stock company, the shares remaining in the hands of the collabo- 
rators and of a few friends. In the meantime the number of sub- 
scribers had steadily increased. In 1840 it was only 1,500; in 1851, 
6,000; in 1854 it jumped to 8,000; in 1863 it reached the grand 
total of 15,000! Buloz could be proud of his “daughter” as he 
liked to term the review he had brought to life. 

1870. The war with Germany. The fall of the Second Empire. 
Establishment of the Third Republic. These were stormy times, 
hardly favorable to the prosperity of a review. Buloz, however, 
managed to keep his head above water. He continued to inspire 
public opinion on the new capital problems of the day. But the 
time had come when he must part with his beloved review: he 
died in 1877, after forty-six years of uninterrupted work and 
worry. He had at least the satisfaction of leaving the “Revue des 
Deux Mondes” a perfected thing, and with sufficient vitality to 
surmount all difficulties in the future. He was succeeded by his 
son, Charles Buloz, under whose direction the Revue led a peace- 
ful though brilliant life. New names replaced the old ones, and 
a glorious group they formed: poets like Francois Coppée, José- 
Maria de Hérédia; novelists like Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti, Mau- 
passant, Ludovic Halévy, Anatole France, Paul Hervieu, René 
Bazin, Ferdinand Fabre, Emile Pouvillon, Edouard Rod; his- 
torians like Fustel de Coulanges, Lavisse, Albert Sorel, Albert 
Vandal, Gabriel Hanotaux, Pierre de Nolhac, Victor Bérard; 
philosophers like Fouillée, Gabriel Tarde, Lévy-Bruhl. 

In 1879, Brunetiére began to write for the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and in 1894 he succeeded Charles Buloz as editor. Like 
Buloz the elder, he set himself the aim to guide the public mind 
amidst the conflicting currents of opinion, to discourage eccen- 
tricity and to help talent. For Brunetiére had nothing of the doc- 
trinaire about him as people have sometimes supposed. He had 
strong convictions which he expressed in a forceful, combative 
way. But he was not impervious to new ideas. The “Revue des 
Deux Mondes” remained open to anyone who had something 
worth saying. 

Brunetiére died in 1906, and he was succeeded by Francis 
Charmes who, in his turn, was succeeded by M. René Doumic, 
the present editor. M. Doumic perpetuates the best traditions of 
the Revue. Under his exquisite courtesy he possesses a firmness 
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of purpose as great as that of Buloz himself. A Parisian born, he 
has that intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the literary and 
artistic milieux which, now more than ever, is indispensable to 
whoever must feel the pulse of a fastidious public. Like Buloz 
again he loves his Revue, and to it he devotes his life. Nothing of 
importance escapes his attention, and he always knows where to 
find the best men. To give a list of all the writers he has enlisted 
in the service of the Revue would be an endless task. 

To-day, as it begins its one hundred and first year the “Revue 
des Deux Mondes” stands above all possible vicissitudes. In spite 
of its long career it never was more alert and more youthful. And 
in its history we can read, it seems to me, a significant lesson. If 
it managed not only to live through so many years of political un 
rest but also to acquire strength as time passed, it was because all 
the successive editors were actuated by one and the same ideal: to 
supply an instrument of high culture equally far from barren 
audacities and from stubborn ignorance of novelty. It never en- 
couraged wild theories, but it always adopted new movements 
whenever they were sincere and brought something of permanent 
value. lor a century it has been, so to speak, the midwife of the 
l'rench mind. And at the same time, though it is typically French, 
as it never ceases to look beyond the frontiers of France, every na- 
tion can find in it its own image reflected in French eyes. It was a 
wonderful prescience of the possibilities in such a venture that 
made the first editors choose that title, now familiar in the most 
out-of-the-way places: “La Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
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A HISTORY 


Title-page of one of the volumes chosen by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for its exhibit of the 
Fifty Books of the Year 


HEN a publisher launches a book, he does so 


usually without any certainty whether it will 


meet with indifference or arouse interest. Some 
of the greatest successes have not been anticipated, while 
volumes for which were predicted fame and popularity have 
been forgotten in a few months. Publishing announcements 
are ordinarily concerned with these new books which are be- 
ing presented to a world perhaps more than sufficiently sup- 
plied with reading matter. But there is a pleasant satisfaction 
in turning, for a change, to some of the older books that have 
demonstrated their usefulness and their capacity to appeal to 
readers and so remain in demand from year to year. 
During the year just past, we have found it necessary to 
prepare amplified or revised editions of four such books on 
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the list of the Yale University Press—Human Nature and Its 
Remaking by William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Harvard University, The Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne by Wilbur Cross, Sterling Professor of English and 
Dean of the Graduate School in Yale University, The Evo- 
lution of Earth and Man edited by George A. Baitsell, 
Professor of Biology in Yale University, and The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Capillaries by August Krogh, Professor of 
Zoophysiology in Copenhagen University. Four more new 
editions are already under way for this year—A History of 
Russia by George Vernadsky, Research Associate in History 
in Yale University, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks by Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator of the Department 
of Classical Art in the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City, Index Verborum Vergilianus by Monroe N. Wetmore, 
Professor of Latin in Williams College, and Selected Poems 
by William Alexander Percy (just published). 

Further we had need to issue in 1929 reprintings of seven- 
teen works in varied fields, among which are Evolution in 
Science and Religion by Robert A. Millikan, Director of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics and Chairman of the 
Executive Council of the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena, California, and winner of the Nobel Prize in 
Physics in 1923, Charles Dickens as a Legal Historian by 
William S. Holdsworth, Vinerian Professor of Law in Ox- 
ford University, Chimney-Pot Papers by Charles S. Brooks, 
The Anatomy of Science by Gilbert N. Lewis, Professor 
of Physical Chemistry in the University of California, 
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Stretchers: The Story of a Hospital Unit on the Western 
Front by Frederick A. Pottle, 4 History of Russia by George 
Vernadsky, The Theory of the Gene by Thomas Hunt Mor- 
can, Professor of Biology, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and formerly Professor of Experimental Zodlogy in 
Columbia University, The Science of Society, Volume III, by 
William Graham Sumner and Albert G. Keller, The College 
Chaucer edited by Henry Noble MacCracken, President of 
Vassar College, Art and Religion by Von Ogden Vogt, A 
Selection of Latin Verse with Notes edited by Monroe N. 
Wetmore, Vector Analysis by J. Willard Gibbs, The Broom 
Fairies by Ethel M. Gate, and Othello, Henry IV, Part I, and 
King Lear in the edited series of The Yale Shakespeare. 


F Human Nature and Its Remaking by Professor Hocking 

J (first published in 1918), a reviewer in the Chicago Daily 
News says: “Since it was published years ago, much water has 
passed under the bridges of psychology and philosophy, but the 
book remains essentially modern. The author knows his Freud, his 
Jung, and his Watson. . . . Professor Hocking is both critical and 
constructive. He finds merit and partial truth in thinkers totally at 
variance with him, and he builds a most imposing synthesis. . . . 
There is much in Professor Hocking’s book that anticipated the 
latest and most mature philosophical works of Whitehead, Edding- 
ton, and the Gestalt-psychology school. . . . His style, by the way, 
is lucid and his argument perfectly clear. In his case obscurity is not 
found essential to depth and scholarship.” The book deals with the 
question whether human nature can be altered to meet changing 
conditions of life, and it develops a positive and optimistic view. 
A. W. Moore, writing in the International Journal of Ethics about 
the original edition, said: “This is an instructive and stimulating 
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book abounding in wide learning, genial wisdom, and shrewd in- 
sights, set forth in unusually clear, graceful, and forceful English.” 
“Dr. Hocking chose for investigation a large and difficult field,” 
said a reviewer in the Boston Evening Transcript, “and he has 
worked in it with eminent success.” 


HERE are plenty of places to go for impressionable pictures 

of Sterne,” writes Robert Cortes Holliday in the New York 
Sun of The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne by Wilbur Cross. 
. . . “But in all human probability there will forevermore be only 
one place to go to find the life and times of Laurence Sterne.” On 
the new one volume edition of this standard work, which he calls 
“movingly handsome,” he remarks that it “is not an abridgment; 
indeed, it is again an amplification and a revision in the light of 
new material.” “Sterne is not a receding figure,” comments the San 
Francisco Chronicle. “And that is why this able, thorough, and de- 
pendable study of Sterne has present value.” The Springfield Re- 
publican calls it an “immensely informative work,” and the Buffalo 
News says: “Professor Cross is more than a distinguished biogra- 
pher. He is a charming and wise philosopher and he makes his sub- 
ject ‘come true’. . . his endeavor, first and last, has been to tell the 
truth, and this delightful volume gives Sterne his charm.” The “new 
biography,” in our opinion, has nothing better to offer than this 
study of the great English satirist; and most of the “new biogra- 
phers” could profit from a reading of this volume which the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger describes as “a fine, fat book, and no 


mistake.” 


RAISING The Evolution of Earth and Man, the Science News 
Letter says: “This is a noteworthy addition to the growing 
literature of symposia on the earth and the things that therein are. 
Its list of authors includes . . . men with international reputations, 
whose words can be accepted as sound and solid in their several 
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fields.” The chapters and their distinguished contributors are: “The 
Origin of the Earth” by Joseph Barrell; “The Earth’s Changing 
Surface and Climate” by Charles Schuchert; “The Origin of Life” 
by Lorande Loss Woodruff; “The Pulse of Life” by Richard Swann 
Lull; “The Natural History of Man” by Harry Burr Ferris; “The 
Evolution of the Nervous System of Man” by George Howard 
Parker; “The Evolution of Intelligence” by James Rowland An- 
gell; “Cultural Evolution” by George Grant MacCurdy; “Societal 
Evolution” by Albert Galloway Keller; “Climate and the Evolution 
of Civilization” by Ellsworth Huntington; “The Trend of Evolu- 
tion” by Edwin Grant Conklin; and “The Mechanism of Evolu- 
tion” by Wesley Roswell Coe. Concerning them a reviewer in The 
Christian Century concludes: “They constitute as complete and 
satisfactory a statement (within this compass) as can be found of 
the present state of knowledge respecting the development of 
animals and man, together with a good brief summary of cur- 
rently accepted theories as to the formation of the earth.” 


HEN The Anatomy and Physiology of Capillaries was 

first published in 1922, giving permanent form to lectures 
delivered on the Silliman Foundation at Yale University, the Lancet 
of London paid tribute to Professor Krogh, the author, for viewing 
his problem from the standpoints of biology and physiology as well 
as histology and biochemistry, and declared that he had “achieved 
results unattainable from any single one. The book, written in Eng- 
lish of which the author may well feel proud, marks an epoch in 
the physiology of the circulation.” The edition published last year 
brought from the same authoritative medical journal this further 
comment: “Since the first issue of this book . . . a good deal of 
fresh and important work has been done, no doubt stimulated for 
the most part by the book itself.” Of this Professor Krogh “takes 


very full notice in this revised edition which in other ways as well 
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is to a large extent rewritten. As before, it has the characteristics of 
its author. . . . What makes the book such good reading (which 
it certainly is) is not so much what he tells us as known, but his sug- 
gestive comment on what might be found out.” “One has to re. 
alize,” said the Journal of the American Medical Association of the 
first edition, “that much of this work is of a pioneer character”: 
and the revised edition it recognized as “in many respects a new 
book. . . . The treatment of the subject is so thoroughgoing that 
the book might actually have been called the Structure and Func. 
tion of the Capillaries in Health and in Disease. . . . The style is 
clear and concise; the illustrations are excellent. In view of the 
contents, size, and makeup of the book, the price is so moderate 
that the publishers are evidently producing the volume primarily as 
a service to physiology and medicine. Many of the readers will re- 
call that the author is one of the Nobel prize winners in the field 
of medicine, the prize being given largely because of this note- 
worthy work in the physiology of the capillaries.” 


NE of the forty American books chosen by the American 

Library Association for inclusion in the world list of notable 
books of 1928, issued by the League of Nations, was Evolution in 
Science and Religion by Robert A. Millikan. This volume com- 
prises lectures delivered on the Dwight Harrington Terry Founda- 
tion at Yale University devoted to the consideration of religion in 
the light of science and philosophy. Of Dr. Millikan’s view of this 
subject, a reviewer in the American Journal of Science wrote: “Be- 
tween the two dogmatists in religion, the fundamentalist and the 
atheist, each of whom asserts a definite knowledge which he does 
not possess, the author, declaring that man has not made more than 
a beginning toward understanding the universe, takes his position 
as a believer in a religion which keeps its mind open to new truth, 
realizing that our finite minds have only just begun to touch the 
borders of the ocean of knowledge and understanding.” Readers 
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who are not and cannot be specialists in science can find within the 
covers of this small and clearly written volume the conclusions of 
one of America’s most eminent scientists-as to the relation of faith 
to facts, which is the cause of so much contemporary confusion. 


N Europe as well as America attention was immediately caught 
] by the appearance of Art and Religion by Von Ogden Vogt. It 
was reviewed in France and Italy, and The Times of London de- 
clared of it: “The publication of this book by an American Con- 
gregationalist pastor is a sign of the times. . . . Protestantism, in its 
reaction against medieval ways, tended to lose sight of the esthetic 
needs of humanity. . . . Today we are beginning to realize that a 
religion without art must ultimately fail as surely as a religion 
without science.” Arts and Crafts called it “a truly remarkable book, 
discussing the future of Christianity in a most suggestive and illu- 
minating way.” 


NTERNATIONAL recognition has been accorded likewise to 

The Theory of the Gene by Thomas Hunt Morgan, represent- 
ing—like Dr. Krogh’s volume—the substance of lectures delivered 
on the Silliman Foundation at Yale. It was chosen by the American 
Library Association for the 1927 list of notable American books to 
be included in the League of Nations world list; and praise of it has 
come from many countries. “To the biologist,” said The Journal of 
Heredity, in a detailed review devoted to the work, “this book will 
appear as an excellent illustration of the superiority of the modern 
over the older way of building up a theory of inheritance. . . . To 
such a reader, the book likewise will stand as a convenient milepost 
by which to measure the recent progress of genetics.” 


F interest not only to medical men and scientists but to all 
readers of honest accounts of the war is Stretchers: The 
Story of a Hospital Unit on the Western Front—Frederick A. 
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Pottle’s narrative of training and service in the staff of a casualty 
clearing station behind the lines in France. Recommended by The 
Book-of-the-Month Club as “a record of the triumphs of surgery 
under stress, and the excitements of saving life, as tense as the 
terrors of taking it . . . one of the most interesting and certainly 
one of the best American books on the war,” and published serially 
in part in the Outlook and Independent which also termed the 
book “‘a unique and significant contribution to the literature of the 
World War . . . a scarlet splash on the vast canvas of history,” Mr. 
Pottle’s story is commanding a steadily growing audience. We have 
already had a request for the right to publish a translated edition in 
France, and negotiations for other possible European editions are 
under way. One of those books that make their way by their own 
intrinsic qualities and not by the blare of advertising, we are con- 
fident that it will find and hold a permanent place for itself. 


O Carl Purington Rollins, designer for the Yale University 
Press, and through him to the Press, fell the honor of having 
four volumes produced by it in the past year included in the 1930 
exhibit of the Fifty Books of the Year selected by the judges of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. These were A History of Rus- 
sia by George Vernadsky—of which two reprintings have been 
made, while a new revised edition bringing his account down to 
January, 1930, is being prepared—The Jurisprudence of the Jewish 
Courts in Egypt: Legal Administration by the Jews under the Early 
Roman Empire as Described by Philo Judaeus by Erwin R. Good- 
enough; The Memorial Quadrangle: A Book about Yale by Robert 
Dudley French; and Loyalists in East Florida: The Narrative— 
1774 to 1785. The Most Important Documents Pertaining T hereto 
edited with an accompanying narrative by Wilbur Henry Siebert— 
privately printed for the Florida State Historical Society. 
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